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FOREWORD 


LEMENTARY SCHOOLS in recent years have taught good neighborliness 
E and intergroup understanding as never before. And the need is still 
urgent for continued and intensified efforts to teach understanding and 
appreciation of all groups and nations of people, of the minorities and the 
majorities in the United States and of nationals thruout the world. 

Because this kind of learning in the school is full of explosive possibili- 
ties, and because the skills in making opportunities for such learning still 
have to be learned by many teachers and principals, there is much need for 
concrete descriptions of the processes and outcomes that are being dis- 
covered. This yearbook on Learning World Goodwill in the Elementary 
School follows the pattern of recent volumes in consisting chiefly of first- 
hand reports on school activities. Agnes Snydet’s opening chapter discusses 
the basic educational process of forming attitudes and the unique service 
of the elementary school in the process. Other chapters report community 
programs, separate school programs, and activities undertaken in single 
classrooms and in separate curriculum fields, and in the education of teach- 
ers. Several members of the staff of the United States Office of Education 
worked together on a chapter which illustrates imaginative uses of teaching 
materials now available in education for goodwill. A closing statement by 
William G. Carr suggests the scope of the service still to be rendered by 
elementary education in building a better future in human relationships. 

Enthusiasm for the subject appeared in the generous response to the 
Editorial Committee’s request to Department members and other educators 
for yearbook articles. Sincere thanks are due to the writers of the more than 
a hundred manuscripts received. The Committee is indebted also to Eva G. 
Pinkston, executive secretary of the Department, for counsel and support; 
and to Hazel Davis, assistant director of the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, for consultative and staff assistance in com- 
piling the yearbook. Valuable technical service was given by Beatrice 
Crump, research assistant; by Mabel T. Smith and her coworkers in the 
correspondence unit of the NEA Research Division; and by Walter A. 
Graves and his coworkers in the editorial service unit of the NEA Division 
of Publications. 


FRANCES BELCHER, Chairman 
The Editorial Committee 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


An the Department takes pleasure in presenting the annual yearbook. 
An attack on this topic, Learning World Goodwill in the Elemen- 
tary School, is especially appropriate during this year of world re- 
sponsibility. This challenging material should prove valuable to educators 
and noneducators alike. It is especially desirable as an addition to every 
professional school library. The emphasis upon school-community relation- 
ships with ever expanding vistas of worldwide duties and responsibilities 
is excellent. 

The ability to bring order out of chaos has long been attributed to 
Americans as a characteristic trait; there was never a time when such an 
ability was more vital than at the present time, especially in the field of 
education, Our wartime victory over fear and despair must be equalled in 
courage as we seek to consolidate the gains that have been made by the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the beginning of world organization. This yearbook 
takes its place as one of the important guides in education’s efforts to con- 
tribute to world progress thru the realization of world goodwill. 

Recognizing the fact that attitudes play such a definite part in achieving 
any of our goals in life the authors of this yearbook have attempted to point 
out those areas in the elementary-school community where dynamic world 
problems are focused. Too often the elementary-school activities are taken 
for granted by community leaders who do not realize that continual im- 
provement and progress is needed. The modern elementary school is any- 
thing but static or unchallenging. Readers of this yearbook will agree that 
the editors have done an excellent job of pointing out goals of world service 
for elementary-school administrators. 

The wealth of material submitted from the field is a source of satisfaction 
to your officers. This generous response makes it possible to present a well- 
balanced publication. We wish to thank those who participated in any way. 


LESTER J. NIELSON, President 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
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Attitudes of Goodwill Can Be Built 
in Elementary-School Living 


By AGNES SNYDER 


The Mille Schook, New York, ‘New York 
TTITUDES are among the more elusive and intangible factors of human 
A nature. But there is no denying their significance as they manifest 
themselves in posture, gesture, voice, and facial expression. Nor can there 
be any denial of their potency in personality structure. They determine our 
‘interpretation of what we hear, see, feel. As an old Chinese proverb says: 
“We see what is behind our eyes.” But not only do attitudes color our 
perception of the world and events. They are equally powerful as determi- 
nants of behavior. They are the directing force in plotting the particular 
paths by which we satisfy our wants. We are hungry—what will we eat? 
Raw meat or cooked meat or no meat at all? How to procure it—hunt for 
it, beg it, steal it, buy it? Deepseated attitudes are the deciding voice in the 
choices we make. We want companionship—any kind, that which will feed 
our ego, satisfy our nurturing impulses? Again, our choice is made in the 
light of our attitudes—toward self and others. 

In emphasizing attitudes, in considering the’ role of the elementary 
school in building good intercultural and international relations, the Edi- 
torial Committee recognizes the importance of. attitudes in determining 
both the degree of understanding people achieve of each other and the 
nature of their behavior with and toward each other. Attitudes of hostility 
‘make true understanding and appreciation among people impossible, while 
attitudes of goodwill are the best assurance that differences will be recon- 
ciled and cooperative action ensue. Even tho amicable behavior may exist, if 
the attitudes behind the behavior are antagonistic, there can be no depend- 
ence on either the continuation or the consistency of the behavior. If we 
would have the nations of the world live in peace with each other, we must 
cultivate not only deeds of goodwill but must develop attitudes in harmony 
with the deeds. 

It would be foolish to minimize the difficulty of the problem. Not only 
are we in the realm of the elusive and the intangible when we deal -with 
attitudes but we are, likewise, in a highly complicated realm. Children 
are constantly interacting with many forces over which the school has no 
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control, and these forces often operate against the development of attitudes 
of goodwill. Moreover, we know very little about technics in the formation 
of attitudes, nothing comparable, for example, with what we know about 
the technics of teaching reading. It is to be hoped that no one will ap- 
proach the Yearbook with undue optimism as to the solutions it has to offer. 
The best that can be expected today is some analysis of the problem, indica- 
tions of possible approaches to its solution, and examples of .efforts that 
have been made at the solution of the problem under particular circum- 
stances. From these, hypotheses suggestive of further study will, no doubt, 
be evolved. 

In thinking of how attitudes of goodwill can be built in elementary- 
school living, it is necessary first to consider the way in which attitudes, 
in general, are built. In doing so we are at once struck with the part that 
contagion plays in their formation. For these attitudes that give an over- 
all coloration to life so that we see it in bright or sombre hues, that make 
us outgoing or withdrawing in our relations with others, that make us 
approach new situations with courage or with fear are terrifyingly con- 
tagious. From earliest infancy we assimilate attitudes from our surroundings 
just as we take on patterns of speech and gait. And these early attitudes 
are most terrifyingly persistent as well. Strongly enmeshed in the depths 
of personality structure before schooling begins, again and again thru life 
they crop out, at unexpected times and in spite of the most earnest efforts 
to eradicate them. 

Besides contagion, continuity of attitude-forming experiences is impor- 
tant in the development of attitudes. Similar experiences, closely knit and 
integrated, inevitably leave behind them a residue of attitude difficult to 
shake. Against it a single or occasional experience of opposite nature has 
little weight. If a mother shows affection for her child thru a series of 
actions in all of which he feels comfort and a sense of well-being, occasional 
punishment, unless it be very violent, will not break down the attitude of 
confidence the child has toward his mother. Similarly, an occasional school 
experience cannot be relied upon either for breaking down an established 
attitude or building up a new one. Instead there must be repetition of ex- 
periences similar in nature, continuous, unremitting, and planned definitely 
with the attitude in mind that the experiences are designed to develop. 

An attitude is characterized by feeling tone. How much—how little—is 
largely a matter of the intensity of the emotion accompanying the attitude- 
forming experiences. We have no way of saying how many experiences 
highly charged with emotion will counteract how many less emotional ex- 
periences, But we do know that there are some experiences, particularly 
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in early childhood, so intense in their emotional concomitants, that even 
if occurring but once can initiate the building of an attitude which only 
the most skilful psychological treatment can modify. This argues against 
the sterility of the purely intellectual approach in education that is con- 
cerned with the building of attitudes. It argues for an education concerned 
at least as much with the emotional life of children as with the intellectual. 
It points toward utilizing emotion when faced with the necessity of breaking 
down undesirable attitudes and building new ones. 

While the intellect alone cannot be depended on for the building of 
attitudes it has an important role in rationalizing both attitude and behavior. 
The widest extension possible of rational attitudes and behavior is essential 
in a progressively good society. The continuous search for truth is a dis- 
tinctly human prerogative. To minimize its significance would be equivalent 
to throwing away the birthright of humanity. But the search for truth does 
not necessarily carry with it the willingness to abide by its findings or to 
use them for worthy purposes. Long ago Dewey pointed out that ‘‘informa- 
tion severed from thoughtful action is dead, a mind-crushing load.’"* We 
might add that information severed from worthy attitudes has little sig- 
nificance. The concern of education is with the weaving of information, 
attitudes, and action into the total personality structure. 

The trend in the growth of attitudes from the diffuse and general to the 
differentiated and specific is another facet of the problem to be considered. 
When a little child is ‘‘mad,”’ he is ‘“‘mad all over.’”’ When out of sorts, he 
is out of sorts with everything and everybody. Gradually this diffuseness is 
modified, and likes and dislikes become attached to specific persons and 
things. It is out of these attitudes that eventually is formed our system 
of values. It is a long time in forming. In the beginning our likes and 
dislikes are inseparable from our purely personal, physical wants. We like 
what satisfies our wants; we dislike what interferes with the satisfaction 
of our wants. It is a long and hard road we must travel before we are able, 
little by little, to move out from pure self-reference toward some degree of 
identification of our wants with those of others. Those who would guide 
children along this road need to be very patient—and most specific—as 
step by step general and diffuse attitudes are attached to the particular. This 
presupposes clarity on the part of the guide as to the attitudes he would 
have children form and the objects to which those attitudes would be at- 
tached. He who would guide others toward a system of values needs to have 
his own values well in hand. 

Inseparable from the attitude toward others is the attitude toward self. 


1 Dewey, John. Democracy and Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1916. p. 179. 
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n — It is the person who is afraid of himself who is afraid of others; the one 
| who is full of self-doubt who is suspicious of others. For a person to be 
t outgoing and confident in his approach to others, he must first of all have 


] confidence in himself, believe in his own powers and abilities. To like 
d others, he must like himself. To have an attitude of goodwill toward others, 
l he must be full of goodwill toward himself. 

g Finally, attitudes, like all other phenomena of human behavior, derive 
their characteristics from the total pattern of behavior—the total pattern 





f of the individual and the total pattern of the environment of which he is 
r part. Attitudes cannot be isolated, pulled out, and held up for scrutiny. They 
il have to be studied in context, the very complicated context of the individual 
;- in his societal setting. If we pose for ourselves the problem of cultivating 
it attitudes of goodwill thru elementary-school living we need to know what, 
25 in general, the elementary-school child is like, what a particular group of 
0 such children is like, what the individuals in any such group are like. We 
. need also to know what society, in general, is like and what the particular 
le community of face-to-face living to which the child belongs is like. Even 
y- tho we realize that the limits of human intelligence will prevent any one / 
n, of us from ever handling so large an order as this with desirable thoroness ; 
we cannot fail, once we appreciate its possibilities for greater effectiveness | 
e of education, to make the necessary effort. Results will be facilitated, of 
1. course, as many individual teachers and many groups of teachers map out 
1e together clear-cut procedures, try them out, and pool their results. Surely 
is in this elusive, intangible field of attitudes, the need for coordinated re- . 
d search is obvious. 
f The Nature of the Elementary-School Child | 
mn In building attitudes of goodwill, what is to be gained by studying the 
. child’s nature? What is the child from six to twelve like? Particularly, what 
e is he like socially? Fundamentally, the six- to twelve-year-olds are still 
of highly self-centered individuals moving only slowly in the latter part of 
le the period toward anything resembling altruism or idealism. Furthermore, 
- it is not until the later years of this period that they are capable of begin- 
os ning to grasp abstract ideas of right and wrong. They learn very largely 
id thru the specific and the concrete, and their interests are, for the most part, 
t: the immediate. They like food. They like to run and play, to explore, to 
" be untiringly active. Increasingly as they advance in this period, the opinion 
of their peers is highly valued, more so in the later years than that of even 
f. loved adults. They understand little, and care less, for the subtleties of mo- 





tives, but take the deed at its face value. It is difficult for them to differen- 
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tiate between an accidental blow and a blow given on purpose. It is the 
blow with which they are concerned and not the motive back of the blow. 
They become more and more concerned with fair play, but it is their in- 
terpretation of fair play, according to the rules of the game. They want to 
learn; they want to know. They tend to differentiate between work and 
play more sharply than they will later. They are loyal, but not so much 
to principle, as to their group. They will fight hard for their loyalties and 
will deal with more of justice than of mercy with those who violate their 
codes. These codes are of their own making and are very simple and 
direct. They develop their own rituals, too, and show a groping sense of 
the need for some external forms in holding their groups together. 

In general the child’s growth tends to proceed along these lines between 
six and twelve. He enters the elementary-school period with the pattern 
of his personality structure already clearly defined but there are wide 
individual variations at this age in quantity and quality in any of these 
characteristics. 

All that has been said about the elementary-school child seems far re- 
moved from the building of attitudes of intercultural and international 
goodwill. But there is much in this picture to suggest ways of living in 
the elementary classroom by which this segment of the total life span can 
play its own particular role in increasing the sum of goodwill in the world. 
There are indications, too, of what it is useless to attempt at this level of 
maturation. The task is to recognize the strengths and the limitations of 
the six to twelve age range and to work with reference to these. This means 
that we must be willing to leave many things to the secondary school, to 
accept an unfinished product, and to be more concerned with the growth 
process than with the overt result. 

Since attitudes toward self play so important a part in the development 
of attitudes toward others, and since the elementary-school child is still 
centered in self, the first concern of the elementary school is with the 
attitudes that children are developing toward themselves. That is, first 
emphasis should be placed upon helping children to like themselves, to 
feel confidence in themselves, to be sure of their individual place in their 
group. The basic approach to building up a wholesome attitude toward 
self at this period is physical. Strong bodies that can jump, run, skip, hop, 
throw a ball, swim as well as their peers are among the best means of 
insuring self-confidence and liking and group acceptance. Life in the ele- 
mentary school should include opportunity to develop physical skills and to 
enjoy them. We have a long way still to go in appreciation of the part 
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physical education can contribute to the total personality structure. It 
should mean much more than recreation, important as this is. 

Avid for facts, wanting to know things, enjoying the mastery of in- 
tellectual skills in much the same spirit as he enjoys the mastery of physical 
skills, the child finds this preeminently a time for learning. In building 
attitudes of goodwill the teacher finds that this is a time for learning facts 
about the cultures and nationalities of the earth. If given half a chance 
these children amaze us with their readiness to learn, their ability to amass 
quantities of informational material, and their retentiveness. But they 
have not yet reached the stage of selection of material, organization of it, 
or sound interpretation of it. They have not lived long enough to have 
developed these skills; they have not had enough experience. The burden 
here is on the teacher. He must think in terms of the material most con- 
ducive to the development of the children—in this case to building atti- 
tudes of goodwill; he must guide the children in organizing this material 
around significant problems; he must guide them in interpretation, And 
in none of these functions must he overdo. Always he must remember that 
facts are subordinate to the attitudes they engender, to the action they 
initiate. 

Groups during this period become increasingly permanent in character, 
forming in the later years the close-knit club or gang. This tendency com- 
bined with the desire for the specific and the tangible makes the group 
project a particularly valuable means for the development of goodwill. 
Wanting to do things in groups as they do offers limitless opportunities for 
effective group action and for learning the method of group work. Their 
limited experience and knowledge suggest that group action of a social 
nature be kept within the bounds of children’s understanding, that it cover a 
wide area of interests, and that, in general, it be directed toward rather than 
against something. Teachers who realize the importance of action and of an 
early start in community participation in the educative process sometimes 
have a tendency to go too far and to plunge children into social problems 
beyond their depth. Elementary-school children who are confronted with 
problems of crime and delinquency, with the inequalities of our’ social and 
economic order, and with the abuse of minorities and are expected to do 
something about them all too often are frustrated, lose heart, and are 
spoiled for the vigorous action these problems demand of them when 
they are older. 

But action there must be if children are to grow into mature individuals 
who never hesitate’ to act in the interest of human justice. The kind of 
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action at ages from six to twelve which will contribute to the readiness for 
action suitable at twenty-five or forty-five is indicated by the interest of the 
children in the immediate present, in their own face-to-face world. A 
ten-year-old group, for example, rightly took action when the one Negro 
child in the class was refused admission to the elevator of an apartment 
house where he had been invited by a classmate. Here was something im- 
mediate, an incident that violated the sense of fair play so strong at this 
age. It was good for these children to fight the battle for justice in a case 
that was right at their door. They fought the battle to a finish. It opened 
up the whole problem of racial discrimination to the children. Since that 
incident, tho a year has elapsed and the children are with another teacher, 
they have fought a number of battles of similar character. The emotional 
shock of the treatment accorded to one of their own good companions and 
the fact that the emotion was channeled into effective action combined to 
initiate an attitude against discrimination and toward intercultural good- 
will that will be difficult to eradicate. But the teacher did not permit this 
interest to develop morbidly nor did he encourage the children to take 
the whole race problem on their young shoulders. Instead, other interests 
were encouraged so that the children would not become sidetracked in one 
pursuit and ‘thus lose perspective and fail to gather the broad many- 
sided base of experience that their stage of development demands. 

The activity of the elementary-school child is particularly favorable to 
the accumulation of a broad base of experience. Experiences directed toward 
the development of goodwill should take children far and wide into ac- 
quaintance with as many cultural and national groups as possible. Not 
single trips to one place but many visits to the same place and contacts 
with the same people are necessary in developing appreciation of the com- 
mon humanity beneath the differences in people. 

There is a negative side to the “‘groupness” of elementary-school chil- 
dren. In their intense loyalty to their own group, gang, class, or school, 
they often become an in-group closed to the outsider. It may be difficult 
for a newcomer to find a way into such a close-knit unit. The new child 
has to prove his fitness “to belong.” Where this condition exists it generally 
means that the group has lived too much to itself. Just as the health of 
society depends on the free interplay of group with group and upon the 
free interplay of members within a group, so does the health of a classroom 
of elementary children depend on the same type of relationships. Parti- 
cipation in interschool activities, in festivals, in exchange of visits are im- 
portant at this period when the tendency toward in-groups is so strong. 
As for the excluded child, the teacher can best help him by seeing that 
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his strengths come into play as rapidly as possible so that he can make for 
himself a place in the group in terms of his own worthiness, For the group 
itself the teacher can do much by appealing to its own sense of fair play 
and bringing this characteristic of the age group into ascendancy over its 
exclusiveness. 

The desire for ritual in club and gang life offers a fertile field in work- 
ing with the children aged six to twelve for the development of healthy 
emotion thru shared art experiences. These children should work out 
their experiences in dramatic form; they should sing together lustily as fits 
their natures. Emotional literature, stirring stories of other cultural groups, 
the brave deeds of representatives of many nations strike an answering 
chord in these children. Often groups adopt their heroes as their own as 
did the group that had the experience with race discrimination when it 
identified itself by the slogan, ‘Abraham Lincoln carries on!”’ 

All that has been said assumes a very active classroom. The day needs to 
be faced full of things to be done, so many things that children come to 
school in the morning charged with eagerness to map out the day so that 
the jobs will be well done. There is so much to be accomplished in making 
the physical setting of the room right for work, so much to be done in 
the community, so many questions demanding research! And with all of 
these things to be done so many different human abilities are needed! 
Goodwill is developed among the children as their abilities to do the diff- 
erent jobs are discovered. Here is the beginning of the realization that 
human nature varies, but that abilities are not confined to any one kind of 
group; that economic status, racial background, and cultural roots have little 
to do with the specific abilities of individuals. It is thru the daily business 
of living that children learn goodwill toward themselves and others and 
thus lay the foundation for goodwill toward more and more different 
kinds of peoples. 


Some Characteristics of Contem porary Society 


To what extent is the world outside the classroom—the world the child 
knows in his home, in his community, thru the daily papers and the maga- 
zines, at the movies—favorable or inimical, to the development of attitudes 
of goodwill? 

Events of the past year clearly indicate that the cessation of hostilities on 
the battlefield does not mean that the cumulative conflicts behind World 
War II have been resolved. That this is a period of acute conflict cannot be 
denied. But this should not be a cause for pessimism but should rather serve 
as a challenge to continue determinedly the same fight—but without blood- 
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shed—for which the war was fought. This means that the teacher needs so 
clear a perception of the evolutionary character of all life, so firm a deter- 
mination to be one with those forces that in the evolutionary process make 
for a better life for increasing numbers of people, so courageous in attack- 
ing each new problem as it rises, that the contagion of his attitudes will 
spread to his pupils. This is the teacher’s role in counteracting those preva- 
lent forces of doubt, suspicion, cynicism that are so inimical to goodwill. 

It is an age of propaganda. Technological development has facilitated 
communication to so great an extent that what should be a valuable tool 
too often becomes a terrifying weapon. Words are easily spoken, easily 
printed. They pound upon us over the telephone and the radio; they pour 
like a relentless flood in circulars, pamphlets, posters, newspapers, books. 
So much is dross, so little the pure gold of truth! Everybody with an axe to 
grind finds machinery available for the purpose. It is necessary to teach 
children to be discriminating, to face the fact that much that they hear and 
read is not true. In this welter of ambiguity, falsification, and misrepre- 
sentation children need to be taught the scientific approach—to examine 
data, to base conclusions on evidence. Perhaps most difficult of all to handle 
is what might be called negative propaganda thru the omission of signifi- 
cant data or partial treatment of a subject. Textbooks are particularly at 
fault here. No one can deny the progress made in the quality and accuracy 
of textbooks. But, publishing houses must produce books that will sell. If 
the statement of unpleasant truth will interfere with the adoption of text- 
books in a given area of the country, it is a simple matter to avoid the 
issue by omission. In this the publisher is no better, no worse than any 
other businessman making a living under current conditions. But teachers 
must remember that textbooks need to be subjected to the same careful 
scrutiny as any other printed material and that children should be taught to 
use them with the same discrimination that is brought to bear on all data. 

Not only is this a period of conflict. It is also a period characterized by 
phenomenal efforts to resolve differences and reach plans of action thru 
conferences. The significance of the United Nations meetings in the total 
picture of progress toward goodwill is far-reaching beyond our imagina- 
tion. Of course there will be set-backs; progress is a jagged, not an even, 
line. The influence of the great international conferences can permeate the 
classroom if the teacher feels their significance and utilizes them. Elemen- 
tary-school children, with their group spirit, can easily be led under the 
impact of the conference spirit abroad in the world to utilize discussion 
as a major democratic technic. 

Another characteristic of our culture is its tendency toward stratification. 
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Under economic pressures, cultural, national, and economic groups tend 
to cluster on the basis of homogeneity in city areas. The public school, 
serving a comparatively small geographic area in a congested district, 
therefore frequently is populated by a homogeneous cultural or economic 
group. The school thus may tend to act as a segregating rather than an as- 
similating agency in promoting intercultural understanding. Similar condi- 
tions also exist in some of our rural areas where children of a homogeneous 
farm population, sometimes even of a single crop economy, attend one 
school. Such conditions call for great effort on the part of teachers to help 
their children make contacts with other groups. During the war the con- 
trary condition existed in the defense areas to which children came with 
their parents from all parts of the country. Iu such situations there was 
an excellent opportunity for the kind of contacts which can be utilized 
for the development of attitudes of goodwill. 

Probably one of the most subtle tho powerful influences today that must 
be considered in working with children is that unique state of expectancy 
of we know not exactly what that has come with the first use of atomic 
energy. Having realized only its destructive power it is difficult for us to 
imagine the period of plenty that it might bring. Difficult to imagine the 
new mode of life that might result. Difficult to conceive the new value 
systems that may evolve. It is easier to picture the horrors similar to but 
greater than those it has already wrought. Again, we are confronted with 
the need of thinking in terms of that evolutionary process thru which 
changes are wrought. It is necessary to adjust the terms in which we view 
the possibilities that life holds, to keep our imagination active so that we 
will not fail to see the possibilities for good that this greatest of all powers 
holds, for our attitudes are inevitably transferred to children. 


Conclusion 


Basic to the development of international and intercultural understanding 
and relationships is the development of attitudes of goodwill. The signif- 
icance of attitudes in coloring our perception of the world and determining 
the direction our behavior takes in satisfying our wants makes it impera- 
tive that the school deal fundamentally with them. But the problem of 
developing attitudes of goodwill in the elementary school is difficult. The 
attitudes themselves are elusive and intangible. Before a child enters the 
elementary school much of his basic personality structure is already deter- 
mined; we lack established technics in the development of attitudes. 

Certain things that we have learned about attitudes give us some help in 
our efforts to guide their development in children. Attitudes are contagious 
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and persistent. They are the result, primarily, of a series of related ex. 
periences. Sharp emotional experiences may, however, modify attitudes [CHA] 
already formed and initiate new attitudes. Facts are needed to rationalize 
attitudes and behavior, but facts alone cannot be depended upon to create SCHC 
desirable attitudes or behavior. Attitudes develop from diffuse and gen- THR 
eralized feelings toward the differentiated and the specialized. The attitudes 
one has toward self, in a large measure, determine the attitudes one has 
toward others. Attitudes influence and are influenced by the total person- 
ality structure. 

In attempting to develop attitudes of intercultural and international 
goodwill, the school needs to take into consideration the personality struc- 
ture of the children as it has developed before they enter school, and the 
particular characteristics of their development during the elementary-school 
period. These suggest a very active program, the development of physical 
skills and strengths that will make the child respect and like himself and 
thus facilitate his becoming a confident member of his group. The tendency 
toward “‘groupness’”’ in children of elementary-school age makes group 
projects a potent means for developing attitudes of goodwill. Such projects 
should be varied in character and not too far removed from the children’s 
immediate experiences. The desire to learn should be utilized by helping 
children to acquire accurate factual information, organized around signif- 
icant problems and efforts at their practical solution. 

The conflicts of the postwar world combined with the trend toward the 
solution of difficulties thru conference, the growing stratification of social 
groups, and the suspense regarding the effect of the release of atomic 
energy have their repercussions in the classroom. These demand from the 
teacher a deep sense of the evolutionary processes of social change and 
courage in meeting the problems that are inevitable in these processes. The 
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“Liberty cannot be conserved by majority rule unless the majority hold sacred indi 
vidual rights regardless of race or creed, so that along with differences of politics and 
religion we have a deep and abiding sense of human dignity and worth and henct 
of our capacity for friendly cooperation in pursuit of common ideals of justice.” 


—CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
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the | Public schools, Detroit, Michigan 
and ; 

The “Neither war nor peacefulness is inborn in man. Hatred of other people is 
the learned, and springs from a misunderstanding of their purposes and ways 


of life. So, too, is liking and trusting of other people learned. Every means 
possible must be used to establish contact and exchange of ideas and to 


develop friendly attitudes and mutual understanding with people of all 
nations,” 





—COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL PEACE, SOCIETY FOR 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF SOCIAL ISSUES, 1946 











Working toward Goodwill 
in a Large City 


By FRANCIS H. BUDD 


Principal, Franklin School, Newark, New Jerse} 


HE Newark area in northeastern New Jersey has been for many years 
7. center toward which people of all nationalities, creeds, and economic 
status have been drawn. They have come from all parts of the earth to 
find homes in Newark. In the main they have lived peaceably together. 
However, the fact that representatives of almost every race, religion, and 
social condition have come together here presents a problem. 

The school personnel from the superintendent to the youngest teacher 
has been aware of this problem. Democratic ideals have been stressed in 
the curriculum and in the management. The school administration and the 
individual teachers have been most anxious to provide the social atmosphere 
in school in which children from diverse cultures may have the oppor- 
tunity to live and develop the democratic way. Over a period of years a 
number of definite steps have been taken to accomplish this aim. 


Work of the 1939 Committee 

In 1939 the superintendent of schools appointed a committee to prepare 
a manual for the use of teachers in patriotic education with special em- 
phasis on democratic ideals. Since one of the basic conceptions of democ- 
racy is the importance of the individual and the establishing of certain 
rights and privileges for all, this committee spent a great deal of time 
considering the question of intercultural goodwill and understanding. 
The committee prepared a report in three parts: 

1. Cultivating appreciations of democracy; teaching ideals 

2. Teaching appreciation of our way of life thru dramatization 

3. Teaching appreciation of democracy thru pupil participation. 

This committee made a valuable contribution in showing the way toward 
teaching the proper attitudes of intercultural goodwill. 


General Curriculum Study 


The Newark school curriculum, which has been undergoing study and 
revision, offers many topics and opportunities for teaching intercultural 
goodwill and understanding. The curriculum has been analyzed with this ® 
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view and a report issued to teachers calling attention to the ways existing 
materials may be used. The introduction says: 


There is no “Newark Plan”’ for teaching either democracy or intercultural rela- 
tions in the elementary schools of this city. However, our schools are functioning 
in both these areas because of the (1) philosophy of education accepted by the 
Newark teachers, (2) friendly teacher-pupil relationships and democratic prac- 
tices in school living, and (3) contributions of the curriculum, particularly in 
social studies, art, literature, and music." 


The report points out that the philosophy of education on which the 
curriculum is based stresses the development of attitudes as well as knowl- 
edges and skills. The social aim shall predominate. This philosophy was de- 
veloped by committees of teachers and so may be supposed to represent 
their thinking. After showing that the curriculum provides basically for 
the development of proper attitudes in the matter of intercultural goodwill, 
the report calls attention to the parts of the curriculum specifically adapted 
to teaching such attitudes. 


The 1943 Program 


In September 1943 the superintendent presented and the Newark 
Board of Education approved an educational program for goodwill and 
understanding. The main features of the plan were proposals for the 
following: 


1, The preparation by Newark teachers of curriculum syllabi for use in the 
upper elementary grades and in the junior and senior high schools, to be taught 
as a fundamental part of the course of study in history and civics 

2. A special syllabus to be prepared for all twelfth-year high-school classes as 
a supplement to the New Jersey syllabus on problems in American democracy 

3. Encouragement of teachers to enrol in university or college courses in the 
field of human relations 

4. A conference of Newark teachers at which speakers of reputation would be 
invited to present the problem and the need for meeting it, the conference to be 
followed by teacher participation in group discussions 

5. An endeavor to enlist parent-teacher organizations in a serious consideration 
of the common objectives with the hope that the adults of the community will 
support and foster the movement. 


The fourth item of this program was carried out during the school year 
1943-44. Three teacher conferences were held. These conferences reached 
all the teachers in the city and gave each an opportunity to participate in dis- 
cussion. Speakers with knowledge and experience in the field of human 


‘Newark Board of Education. Imtercultural Education in the Elementary Schools of Newark. 
Newark, N. J.: the Board, July 1944. 4 p. (Mimeo.) 
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relations spoke at these conferences. Members of the Newark teaching staff 
also spoke and conducted roundtable discussions. 

These conferences served to bring the questions of human relations and 
racial and cultural goodwill and understanding to the attention of teachers 
and community. The teachers recommended that the attack on the problem 
of fostering goodwill and understanding in Newark be continued. The 
superintendent then appointed a committee representing all parts of the 
teaching staff to study and report. The work of this general Intercultural 
Goodwill Committee is in addition to the work of the curriculum com- 
mittees, each of which will report proposed changes and additions to the 
courses of study the better to provide for instruction in this all important 
field. The general committee has prepared a set of guiding principles and 
objectives which has been distributed to the teachers.* This statement of 
principles will serve to arouse interest and bring the problem still more 
clearly before the schools and the community. 

The Intercultural Goodwill Committee includes an elementary section 
and a secondary section. The aim of these committees is to prepare a hand- 
book for teachers. It is planned that the handbook will contain some guiding 
principles in regard to intercultural goodwill and certain recognized pur- 
poses of the schools, some discussion of the problem, and a philosophy 
regarding the teacher’s place and responsibility. It is hoped that the hand- 
book will present specific ideas and plans to teachers. On the high-school 
level each subjectmatter department will be covered. On the elementary- 
school level plans and suggestions are being prepared which will make the 
fostering of goodwill a vital part of the life of the school. 

The program being carried out in Newark to foster goodwill and under- 
standing consists of a genuine attempt to study the problem, to see that 
as many agencies and individuals as possible become aware of the need, 
to learn how to approach the solution of the problem, and to put materials 
for classroom use in the hands of teachers and others interested that will 
facilitate their work. 


2 Newark Board of Education. The Newark Program of Good Will and Understanding: A State 
ment of Principles and Objectives. Bulletin No. 1. Newark, N. J.: the Board, 1945. 8 p. 
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Teachers Plan an Intercultural 
Relations Program 


By RUTH McCAFFERTY 


Projects, Public Schostes Chattanooga, Tennessee 

N VIEW of prevailing social conditions—local, national, and worldwide 
| —a program of intercultural relations is desirable as a part of the plan 
of elementary instruction. In order to achieve this program in Chattanooga 
a committee of twenty teachers was chosen. Some were white; some were 
Negro. They represented art, music, homemaking, social studies, physical 
education, and the language arts. These teachers considered various ap- 
proaches to intercultural relations, including objectives, technics, and def- 
initions, and the best ways to achieve these various ends. 

After preliminary discussions, research, and cooperative planning, each 
teacher wrote out her recommendations and suggested numerous learning 
experiences to promote these aims. The reports were pooled, edited, and 
formed the basis for three booklets, issued in a preliminary worksheet 
edition. This article concerns itself with only those two aimed at the ele- 
mentary school, Children of the World and Let’s Take a Tour, which out- 
line a course of action which elementary teachers can follow in teaching 
intercultural relations.’ 

While chapel programs, special units of work, and certain more or less 
isolated points of emphasis on holidays and special days or weeks have a 
place in work of this kind, in general the committee favored instead a 
broad and sweeping approach which could be fitted in naturally to the 
vatious subjectmatter fields already established and traditionally a part of 
the elementary program. There is a natural place in the language arts, 
music, arithmetic, social studies, art, and recreation for intercultural rela- 
tions. It need not be grafted on artificially. 


Preparation of Teaching Materials 


In Children of the World, for the first three grades, the music teachers 
on the committee prepared a bibliography of records to be heard, of songs 


* Chattanooga Public Schools. Children of the World. Work Sheet Edition. Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Board of Education, n.d. 79 p. (Mimeo.) 
Chattanooga Public Schools. Let’s Take a Tour. Work Sheet Edition. Chattanooga, Tenn.: Board of 
Education, n.d. 143 p. (Mimeo.) 
{ 27 } 
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to sing, and of rhythmic activities based on music. These references are 
listed alphabetically by country; under each country composers are given 
alphabetically; under each composer are cited those compositions appropri- 
ate for children on primary levels. The art teachers made a similar approach, 
and masterpieces appropriate for child appreciation are listed. In addition, 
creative art activities based on the geographical range of interest are sug- 
gested. The social studies teachers, following the same pattern but ad- 
justing their emphasis to social, economic, and historic considerations, 
outlined specific fields of interest. Physical education contributed games and 
folk dances; homemaking showed how peoples are similar in the pursuit 
of food, clothing, and shelter. Thus, if a study of China or Holland or 
Mexico or one of a number of other countries is being made, the classroom 
teacher has available the suggestions of her colleagues who have special- 
ized in various departments. When the language arts teachers added their 
lists of stories from other lands, an adequate range of suggestive materials 
was available. Add a few arithmetic problems in time and distance, weave 
in the airplane, and the basis for work is at hand. 

The same general pattern was applied to writing Let’s Take a Tour, 
for Grades IV to VI. The result was a handbook of references and sug: 
gested activities that the teacher could use to fit the special needs of her 
particular group. The table of contents included the following items: 


A General Approach 

Our Gifts from Greece 

Let’s Visit China 

Sefiors and Sefioritas 

African Journey 

Art 

Music 

Games and Dances 

Bibliography 
Myths, folklore, travel, history, fiction (by countries, books for teachers and 
books for children) 
Poems and stories (by countries). 


The committee felt that it provided enough material to offer helpful 
suggestions and to give considerable freedom in choice. Local needs and 
available community resources were constantly kept in mind. 


Preparation of Teachers 

The preparation of teachers is an essential part of any effort toward it- 
tercultural education, for teachers’ points of view and attitudes are the 
deciding factor in any creative classroom. 
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By virtue of the relation between the University of Chattanooga and 
the Chattanooga public schools, a series of courses in intercultural rela- 
tions on the adult level has been especially instituted for the Chattanooga 
teachers. About 12 percent of the teachers of the city, representing a 
majority of the schools, are enrolled in this course. It is taught by nine 
instructors, each a specialist in a given field. Emphasis is placed on those 
areas which fall within child interests and child needs. This instruction is 
providing a corps of teachers with specialized knowledge of other lands 
and peoples and their influences on American cultural life. 

The University of Tennessee also has aided in the local program. A 
number of teachers are taking graduate extension courses. Their work is 
used by the intercultural relations committee, and the whole school system 
benefits by their detailed research and contributions. 

To provide further in-service training, speakers have been invited to 
lead panel discussions, to give lectures, and to speak to students, Some 
are supplied thru local chapters of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Delta Kappa Gamma, and the League of Women Voters. Sometimes 
imported speakers are borrowed from civic groups. Two embassies have 
helped. The whole plan represents the coordinated efforts of many groups, 
both within and without the schools. 


New Horizons for Pupils 


In each classroom the program is expressed in various ways, depending 
on child and teacher interest. In the first three grades geographical in- 
terests are limited, but even here special attention is given to China, Russia, 
France, Great Britain, and the United States. The story hour is utilized 
chiefly for folk tales from these countries—and others, of course. But with 
the folk tales now go pictures from the National Geographic Magazine, 
flags made by the children, and in some cases a folk song or a stanza or so 
from the national anthem, and a folk dance for conclusion. All teachers 
cannot round out this procedure; many do. 

Keys to the program are /dentity and relationships. Most clothing worn 
by children is made of cotton. They are interested easily in cotton. It 
temains for the teacher to identify cotton as a seed imported from Mexico 
and planted in Virginia. Cotton which is baled is normally tied with sisal 
gtown in Mexico, Cuba, Java, Sumatra, or East Africa. The outward road 
to many lands is present in silk, wool, flax, hemp, jute, henequin and abaca. 
Glass buttons from Czechoslovakia, buttons of vegetable-ivory from Ecua- 
dor, and straw hats from Ecuador are commonplace community items. The 
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materials used in a pair of shoes literally take one on ‘‘a walk around the 
world.” Our booklets on intercultural relations have brought some of 
these facts and relations to the surface and identified them. 

Among the articles displayed by the Association of Childhood Education 
at an exhibit of classroom work in the city, there was a collection devoted 
to intercultural relations. Flags of the United Nations, booklets on the 
various nations, friezes and murals ranging from the Taj Mahal to the 
Swiss Alps, neatly copied anthems of the nations, costumed dolls from 
various countries, relief maps, and written book reports ranging from The 
Seven Simeons* to Kamanda® could be seen. One class had chosen China as 
a theme of interest; and essays about tea, silk, oranges, kites, porcelain, 
paper, tung oil, goldfish, printing, gunpowder, lacquer, umbrellas, domi- 
noes, chrysanthemums, and peaches had been written, showing the relation 
of these items to us and to China, for all of them originated there. 

Another group had made posters showing how certain of our words came 
from the Greek. This class listed words such as “panic,” “hyacinth,’’ “hy- 
giene,”” “echo,” “iris,” “‘arithmetic,” and “geography,” with their Greek 
origins. These were sixth-graders studying old world backgrounds; but 
when these illustrated word lists were seen side by side with a chart showing 
the alphabet and its origins as a language arts project, one felt that the 
children had grasped something of the interdependence of peoples. This 
class raised money to pay for a cow for Greek relief. 

A similar word list from the French contained such words as “parachute,” 
“camouflage,” and “‘sabotage,”’ all reflecting war interests, and the usual 
“mode,” “‘cafe,” and “coupe,” with perhaps a dozen others. Another class 
had “siesta,” “‘serape,” “patio,” “sierra,” and a few more Spanish words. 
From this exhibit, which reflected intercultural study begun only a few 
weeks before, one gathered quite definitely that children see the relations 
the teachers are trying to establish. 

Sometimes a flower has a fine geographical story back of it; sometimes 
it is natural to tell this. The story of the chrysanthemum ties in with Japan 
and China; roses take you to Persia; violets take you to Greece. Skinner's 
Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits, and Plants, while adult, has 
a wealth of good material relating to community situations that can be 
applied to intercultural relations.t One class has made a story book based 
on community flowers and plants; over twelve nations figure in it. 


2 Artzybasheff, Boris M. The Seven Simeons. New York: Viking Press, 1937. 31 p. 
3 Gatti, Attilio. Kamanda. New York: McBride and Co., 1941. 149 p. ; ol 
4 Skinner, Charles M: Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits, and Plants. Philadelphia 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 1925. 302 p. 
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World Outlook Influences Local Points of View 


With these factual backgrounds, experiences pouring from music, art, 
social studies, and literature, the children grow in curiosity. As questions 
are discussed their attitudes improve. The fourth-graders who visit the 
valley of the Congo thru reading and geography and who become fas- 
cinated with native life there are ready for interesting new lessons about 
the Negro in our own city and state and thruout our own country. Instead 
of only the traditional approach thru Uncle Remus and other folk ma- 
terials, the Negro is presented also thru George Washington Carver, 
Booker T. Washington, Marian Anderson, Paul Robeson, and other recog- 
nized Negro leaders. The term “Negro problem” or “racial problem” 
is being replaced by “racial opportunities.’’ Some few visits are exchanged 
by pupils, by principals, and by teachers. These inevitably lead to new 
understandings and new insights. Children are without innate racial 
prejudice; adults are in good measure responsible for it; it will only be 
erased as the young are trained progressively to think intelligently. 

There are few minorities in Chattanooga. The Negroes represent about 
25 percent of the total population. A scattering of Italian, Greek, and 
Chinese, a few Poles and Czechs, and a number of Jews present other 
cultural differences. Negro relations have been good and are becoming 
better. The Jews and Catholics in the schools are, of course, treated exactly 
as other pupils, and situations similar to those one reads elsewhere are not 
duplicated here. The South generally, because it has never attracted large 
segments of immigrating peoples, is not group conscious on anything except 
color, and until education produces a better trained generation, we can 
only work, as we are doing now, to improve conditions. 

Something of this new liberalism is easy enough to teach. Religious 
instruction has been a part of the educational program in the schools for 
many years. The teachers responsible for it are not employes of the board 
of education, but in many instances they have been a source of tolerance and 
understanding. By teaching the Golden Rule, that all men are brothers, 
that each individual has obligations to others, and similar universal truths, 
religious instruction on a nonsectarian basis is approved alike by Catholic, 
Jew, and Protestant and has had a definite part in the intercultural program. 
The children share this instruction only by choice and no one is forced. 

One school recently took five hundred students to every church in the 
community it served. The children were delighted; they found that they 
had much in common with each other. Another school worked for six 
weeks on a program, ‘Friendship Among Nations,” and concluded with a 
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pageant to which the community came. Because these things are a part of 
experience, because they are daily a part of what a child meets, he easily 
absorbs the new relationships which the teacher establishes. 


Community Interest Challenged 


The Chattanooga program of intercultural relations represents in some 
measure a departure from the status quo. When such a departure is made 
in educational circles, it is essential that the public be informed and be 
kept abreast of those who pioneer. The parent-teacher organization of 
this city has been behind this program from its inception, has supplied 
valuable teaching aids to classrooms, has contributed generously to school 
libraries and has passed a resolution which was sent to the United States 
Department of State urging that more emphasis be placed on intercultural 
pursuits. The League of Women Voters presented numerous analyses in 
various groups, educational and civic, concerning successive steps toward 
international cooperation and their implications for world peace. The 
American Association of University Women has likewise been a splendid 
help in promoting this program in the schools. The intercultural relations 
committee feels that an interest has been aroused by these studies, that this 
interest will grow and possibly become the central theme of a group of town 
hall meetings, and that most of all the work will contribute much in build- 
ing intercultural goodwill in the children and youth of this city. 


“America is not anything if it consists of each of us. It is something only if it com 
sists of all of us; and it can consist of all of us only as our spirits are banded together 
in a common enterprise. That common enterprise is the enterprise of liberty and 


justice and right.” 
—WOODROW WILSON, 1916 
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Goodwill Developed by Junior Red Cross 


By LEWELLA M. PENROD 


Teacher of Speech, Hibbing Junior High School, Hibbing, Minnesota 


WENTY million boys and girls are enrolled in the American Junior Red 

Cross, largest of all youth organizations. Three objectives are defined: 
service to others, health, and better human relations. This paper empha- 
sizes some of the activities in better human relations and in service to others 
carried on in the elementary schools of Hibbing, Minnesota. 

One of the projects which the children in Hibbing love is the filling 
of gift boxes. Early in the fall these boxes are packed with gifts as tokens 
of friendship to the children of the other lands. The box may contain such 
gifts as a ball, bag of marbles, small doll, toy car, hair ribbons, or any 
number of gifts children love to receive at Christmas, Useful gifts such as a 
bar of toilet soap, toothbrush, comb, or washcloth may also be included. 
Last spring boxes were filled with educational materials and sent to those 
countries where such articles as erasers, pens, pencils, and writing pads are 
hard to obtain. These boxes also contained some health articles. 

In the classroom where a box is to be filled there is much talk about 
the boy or girl who is to receive the box; perhaps it will be a little French 
refugee child, perhaps an orphan child in Greece. In some classrooms 
“thank you” letters received a year before are taken out and reread. Such a 
letter from a child in England said: 


Thank you for the Christmas gifts. I went to a party and got the presents. I am 
six years old. I am staying with my auntie as my own home is bombed to the 
ground. With love, Sylvia. 


These far-away friends seem very real. 

Now the class decides on the gifts that are to be put into the box, the 
probable cost of each, and the total cost. Each child must earn or save the 
money for his gift. Johnny does an errand for Father; Susie sweeps the 
floor; Mary cares for a neighbor's child; Billy does without a candy bar. 
These children are learning the value of money and also developing such 
character traits as generosity, kindness, altruism. 

Who shall buy the gifts? A committee may be chosen. A child must be 
dependable, trustworthy, and of good judgment to serve on such a 
committee. One must also know safety rules if he is to go to the store. 
Pethaps the whole class reviews the rules. When the committee returns 
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an accounting must be made to the class. Then another committee packs the 
box attractively, sometimes wrapping the individual gifts. A letter or card 
expressing the good wishes of the class and their desire for continuing 
this friendship is usually enclosed. 

Not all boxes are acknowledged by the recipients. but many are. How 
the children do enjoy these letters! Sometimes a booklet or portfolio is sent 
as a “thank you” instead of a letter. Out of a similar interchange of 
correspondence after World War I grew what is known as “International 
School Correspondence” sponsored by the Junior Red Cross. 


Information Exchanged by Portfolios 


This exchange of portfolios between schools of many countries is another 
worthwhile project. The Red Cross arranges for the handling and provides 
translations. The making of a portfolio is always a class project, never a 
matter of individual correspondence. It may be a project for the entire 
school, each class or department contributing one or more letters, maps, 
drawings, or illustrations. Portfolios may also be exchanged between various 
sections of our own country. This is of special interest to classes studying 
United States geography. 

Not only does this correspondence make for goodwill and better under- 
standing between the youth of our own and other lands, but it vitalizes 
classroom work. To write a letter to be corrected by the teacher and 
returned to the pupil is one thing, but to write letters to boys and girls 
far away who will in turn write to you is quite another thing and much 
more thrilling. One teacher, whose pupils were compiling their first 
portfolio, remarked, ‘I didn’t know my pupils could write so well.” 

Possible subjects for a portfolio are many. In Hibbing portfolios have 
been written on such topics as Minnesota Wild Flowers, the Arrowhead 
Country, Mining of Iron Ore, and Winter Sports. Every portfolio should 
contain a friendly letter of greeting, a letter telling about the Junior Red 
Cross activities of the school, and several letters or compositions about the 
selected topic. In addition there should be included such illustrative m2 
terial as maps, sketches, paintings, samples of handwork, pressed flowers, 
snapshots, and views of the school, town, or state from which the material 
is being sent. 

Then comes the joy of the reply. Many of the portfolios from friends 
overseas are beautiful. In some, bits of history are related that will nevet 
be forgotten; in others there are vivid descriptions of scenery and life. It is 
discovered that these other children of other lands are not so different 
from children here in America. One beautiful portfolio from France to the 
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children of the Cobb-Cook School at Hibbing contained a picture of the 
children of this French school with hands joined. Underneath the picture 
was written: 


GOODWILL DEVELOPED BY JUNIOR RED CROSS 


We could encircle the world if all the children of the world would hold out 
their hands as the children of the Bourg stretch out their hands to the children of 
Cobb-Cook. 


Thru these experiences of friendship the children come to know that all 
are brothers, their sympathies grow broader, and they desire to help 
wherever war or disaster brings suffering and sorrow. 


Giving thru the National Children’s Fund 


Out of such a desire to help after World War I came the National 
Children’s Fund of the American Junior Red Cross. This fund is dedicated 
to serving the needs of children in our own and other lands. There have 
been many recent calls for help. War nurseries and convalescent homes 
were established in England; shoes were purchased for Russian children; 
Chinese children received vitamin B, concentrates and quinine tablets; 
and food and clothing were provided for refugee children from Holland, 
Belgium, and France, to mention only a few of the services rendered. 

Earning of money for a gift to the National Children’s Fund gives 
opportunities for group activities of many kinds. These projects give 
experience in cooperative service for others and develop leadership and 
such desirable personality traits as poise and self-confidence. 

One unusually successful program given to raise money for this purpose 
by the Hibbing elementary grades was ‘‘Circus and Song,” a spring festival 
of songs of many lands and clever circus acts with parade, clowns, tight- 
tope walkers, and animal acts. This program was directed by the music and 
physical education supervisors. 

Individual gifts are sometimes encouraged, provided the child earns the 
money or saves it by sacrificing some pleasure. A campaign to raise a mile 
of pennies was entered upon with enthusiasm by the children. Each child 
was encouraged to earn or save sixteen cents which when laid edge to edge 
measures one foot. The mile was run when 5280 feet, $844.80, had been 
collected. 

Such individual giving is good only if it is done from a sincere desire 
to help others and not for the purpose of outdoing or even outgiving others. 
This does not mean that the project may not be a friendly contest; but the 
Purpose of the giving, the real needs of the children for whom the money 
is given, must be kept uppermost in the minds of the children. 
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Many Activities are Influenced 


“A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,” and so the spirit of the 
Junior Red Cross can permeate the whole school. Assemblies and programs 
with world fellowship as the theme become frequent and establish more 
firmly this ideal in the minds of children. For example, an impressive 
program in which hundreds of children’s voices joined in singing the songs 
of other lands, given by the music department during Music Week,* was 
suggested by the activities of the Junior Red Cross. 

Each elementary classroom enrolled receives the American Junior Red 
Cross News, which brings stories of children of many lands, news of what 
children in other countries are doing, and reports of what American 
children are doing to develop fellowship with their contemporaries of 
different races and languages. All of this material is written especially for 
children. Its consistent use in the classroom cannot but bring a better under- 
standing of the people of the whole world. 

In the pledge which every child signs when he becomes a member of the 
Junior Red Cross is a platform of purpose that can add strength to every 
effort at building world goodwill: 

We believe in service for others, for our country, our community and our school, 
in health of mind and body to fit us for greater service, and for better human 
relations throughout the world. We have joined the Junior Red Cross to help 
achieve its aims by working together with members everywhere in our own and 
other lands. 


If the world is ever to realize a lasting peace, it must come thru edu- 
cation which must start in the elementary school. To this end the Junior 
Red Cross offers to the school excellent material and opportunities for 
worthwhile activities in life situations which contribute to a better under- 
standing among the people of the world. 


1 National Music Week, observed in 1946 during the week of May 5-12. Sponsored by National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“Our country is the world; our countrymen are all mankind.” 


—WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 1837 
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Interpreting Diverse Cultural 
Groups to the Community 


By NEWELL DIXON MYERS 


District Superintendent, Palos Verdes School 
District, Palos Verdes Estates, California 


N many communities there are several cultural or ethnic groups, some 
I of them speaking a foreign language in their homes. The public’ school 
is usually the only institution which brings all groups together under one 
roof. It follows, therefore, that it is the school which has the finest op- 
portunity to build community goodwill by establishing a common ground 
on which all may contribute to a richer community life. 

The Palos Verdes Schools have tried to promote goodwill among diverse 
cultural groups within the community, working at this job on both the 
adult and the child level. No one is entirely satisfied with what has been 
accomplished, but there has been encouraging evidence of progress. 

To succeed in such a program the genuine active participation of the 
school administration and teaching staff is absolutely essential. Goodwill 
cannot be built of anything but goodwill. Any attempt to substitute some- 
thing spurious will be quickly detected, and serious harm will result. One 
should beware of sentimentalism, condescension, paternalism, and pub- 
licity. Genuine goodwill grows out of understanding of the culture and the 
problems of the people, a personal interest in them as fellow human beings, 
and a desire to share the pleasure of living with them. It means that each 
will be judged on the basis of his worth as an individual. 

Before the relocation of the Japanese residents of the Pacific Coast region, 
18 percent of the school population at Palos Verdes Estates was Japanese- 
American. Following the relocation, Mexican-Americans took their place. 
Later, white children whose parents were seasonal pea harvesters. were 
enrolled in the school. The problem has been to give each of these groups a 
feeling of acceptance and security in the school community, 

The school district is composed of four upper middle-class residential 
communities plus the farms where the laboring groups live. There is limited 
social relationship among the four residential communities, and absolutely 
none between them and the farming population. The public schools have 
tried to help in meeting the needs of the minority groups by a program of 
community education. The need can best be illustrated by the refusal of 
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the Women’s Club to share in the emergency feeding of the children of 
seasonal workers on the ground that wages are now high and that they are 
shiftless people, not deserving assistance. At the same time a liberal con- 
tribution was received from the neighborhood church which had been 
provided with accurate information. The Woman's Club would probably 
have been equally generous had they been given all of the facts. The 
school must mark this down as an error against school public relations. 


Japanese-Americans 


Some of the most interesting and successful intercultural activities in- 
cluded the Japanese-American group. Now that these people are locating 
in every part of the United States, it may be interesting to teachers and 
administrators where they are now living to know that, prior to the war, 
teachers in California were unanimous in praising the honesty, sportsman- 
ship, skill, and scholarship of these pupils. If given a fair opportunity, 
Japanese-Americans will add to the economic and cultural wealth of every 
community in which they settle. 

In Palos Verdes it required years to move from segregation of Japanese- 
American pupils to a condition of friendly acceptance. For the two years 
preceding evacuation, parent-teacher meetings of Japanese-Americans were 
held. All parents, men and women, came to these meetings and an inter- 
preter was provided. Some long-time misunderstandings were cleared up. 
For example, the school nurse spoke about children with colds coming to 
school. One man who had received his education in Japan said with a smile, 
“In Japan, if a pupil can walk he is in school.” The American way was 
explained and full cooperation was secured. The nurse also spoke about the 
fact that none of the Japanese-American children drank milk in the 
cafeteria. This seemed to surprise many of the parents. After this meeting 
most of the children began to drink it regularly. 

These parents and their children were delighted and honored when the 
school invited them to plan and produce a program celebrating the Doll 
Festival. This is an ancient Japanese spring festival in honor of boys and 
girls. It is featured by an impressive display of miniature dolls dressed in 
elaborate reproductions of traditional costumes, and by gaiety in many 
forms. These Doll Festival programs were greatly enjoyed by everyone. 
A larger number of people attended them than have ever attended any 
other program in the history of the school. Thereafter, some social exchange 
began to appear outside the school. Several homes were opened to Japanese 
Americans for social teas. Teas were held in some Japanese homes and 
Caucasians were invited. Most of the upper-grade Caucasian boys began to 
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attend classes each week in which judo was taught by a Japanese teacher. 
A change in the attitude of the minority group was even more noticeable. 
They had a feeling of ‘‘belonging’’ as they began to feel that the school 
and community were partly their own. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. When the children of Japanese ancestry arrived 
at school they were sad and afraid. An assembly was called immediately to 
pledge united support to our country. The great contribution to our national 
welfare by men from every race was praised. The Japanese-Americans were 
made less self-conscious, and the Caucasian children made no association 
between their classmates and the Japanese enemy. Their attitude was 
demonstrated by the eighth grade in electing Shegeji Kimura as president 
of the class one month after Pearl Harbor. There was never any difficulty 
between children of different racial ancestry, and many parents showed 
marked friendliness. 

The writer would like to believe that the friendship of school people 
and a few others in the community had something to do with the record of 
the sixty families who were later evacuated. Not one was found to be dis- 
loyal. They wrote hundreds of letters to teachers and to the school from 
behind the barbed wire of relocation centers. Many of their boys were in 
service and some died fighting for their country. 


Mexican-Americans 


When the Mexican-American group came to Palos Verdes to harvest the 
crops, the school made plans for fiestas and a Cinco de Mayo celebration. 
These could not be carried out because the new lessees were unable to farm 
successfully and the Mexicans’ stay was short. 

The Los Angeles County Health Department advised segregation of the 
Mexican children. The teachers were opposed to segregation and decided 
to hold an open house for discussion of problems with the Mexican parents. 
A Mexican-American university woman with a fine understanding of the 
purposes of the school attended the meeting as an interpreter. The school 
nurse explained what was expected in the way of cleanliness and general 
health habits. While the group remained in the school district there was 
never any difficulty. All of the parents and children cooperated well with 
the school, and their departure was a source of regret to the teachers and 
children. 


Native American Migrants 


The native American migratory families who now work on the farms live 
in the district during the pea harvest from February thru April. They 
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live in tents, usually with dirt floors, and have had no camp facilities for 
laundering or bathing. One school has a shower room which was used by 
the children. Most of the children arrived at school without sufficient warm 
clothing; they were provided with suitable apparel by the school. Many 
parents exhausted their financial reserve during the ten-day rain which 
kept the pickers out of the field at the beginning of the season. Lunches 
were given the children during this period, and some provisions were taken 
to the destitute families in the camp. 

But providing food and clothing smacks of charity and emphasizes 
differences. Other obligations are more important. A positive working 
relationship must be based upon feelings of acceptance, equality, and 
mutual cooperation. Prominent people in the community were taken to 
visit the camp, which is five miles from town. Newspaper articles were 
written to promote appreciation of this group of workers. It was pointed 
out, for example, that California agriculture is entirely dependent upon 
the services of migratory workers. The fine cooperation of the pea har- 
vesters in keeping children out of the fields during school hours was 
commended. It is surprising how people who have not always been friendly 
to the schools will try to live up to the good things said about them. 

In line with this point of view the teachers visited the migratory camp 
for a parent-teacher meeting. Everyone sat on pea baskets, bottom side up, 
arranged in a circle. All the parents came, and a lively discussion ensued 
of the problems of education with respect to children who must attend 
from three to five different schools each year. Refreshments consisting of 
soft drinks and bakery cup cakes were served by the teachers. One parent 
who had been on the road nine years said this was the first time a teacher 
had ever come to see her. 

People outside the schools are beginning to show interest in the seasonal 
workers. Camp children have been invited to birthday parties. The expeti- 
ence of leaving a tent house and going as a guest into a $25,000 home may 
have profound meaning for these children. The superintendent of the 
neighborhood Sunday school is planning to bring the children in for serv- 
ices next year. The Girl Scout organization also expects to include them in 
their program. A university professor, well known in the field of physical 
education, is interested in developing better recreational facilities in the 
camp and has been helping the school make future plans. 

Evidences of success of the community education program encourage 
teachers to greater effort. For example, when reporting to the office for 4 
transfer, a second-grade child said, ‘This is the goodest school I've evet 
gone at.” A third-grade girl became ill at the prospect of leaving school 
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next day. Another child, Crystal, left a note carefully hidden in the desk 
of a friend where it was found after her departure. Illustrating the. note 
was a glamorous picture of a girl with the name, Alice Jean, beneath it. 
Below the picture Crystal wrote this message of goodwill: “I hope you 
have a good time. I really did like you, Alice Jean, and I never will forget 
you.” Alice Jean with happiness and pride showed the note to her teacher 
and friends, later pasting it in her scrapbook. That Crystal lived in a tent 
and attended school only part of the year was incidental. The important 
fact was that Crystal was the best kick-ball player in the third grade, was a 
fine sport, and above all was Alice Jean’s friend. 


Lessons from Experience 


Every ethnic group has its songs, dances, traditions, and customs rich 
with universal interest. Participation in these activities should not be 
limited to the ethnic group being featured but should be shared by all 
the children. Otherwise differences will be overemphasized and many 
values lost. By recognizing some part of the old, the school can help bridge 
the gap between the old and the new. The parents are given status in the 
eyes of their children and the whole group is given recognition in the 
community. To encourage activities which will enrich the culture of the 
whole community is certainly an obligation of the school. 

In dealing with members of any ethnic group it is necessary to have facts 
about their cultural origin, their aspirations, their problems, and their 
record of citizenship. To this must be added a personal feeling of goodwill. 
The only barriers to understanding and goodwill are the artificial ones 
which individuals and groups build up between each other. They are not 
racial, as has often been asserted, but cultural. 

Political, economic, social, and religious democracy is the only cultural 
philosophy which can build world goodwill in the elementary school or 
anywhere else in the world. Inherent in the spirit of democracy is its 
dynamic capacity for the cultural advancement of all its members. 


“There is a destiny which makes us brothers; none goes his way alone.” 


—EDWIN MARKHAM 








Building Goodwill in Springfield's 
Elementary Schools 


By MARGARET J. DAVISON* 


Principal, Bowles and Glenwood Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


N order to build world goodwill it is necessary first to learn and to put 
I into practice ideals and habits of good citizenship in the home, the 
school, and the community. Springfield provides a laboratory for develop- 
ing ideals of citizenship in a cosmopolitan population. English, Irish, 
French-Canadian, Italian, Polish, Swedish, German, Greek, Jewish, and 
Negro Americans are predominating nationality and racial backgrounds, 
but no group represents more than about one-fifth of the total population. 

As the elementary-school child gains essential knowledges and skills, 
he also learns how to work with other people. The school helps the child 
first to be a worthy member of his school and then aids him to grow in 
understanding his community and his country. He learns that to live in a 
democracy is a great privilege, but he also learns that it demands obliga- 
tions, Appreciation of what we have received from our ancestors must be 
matched by what we can give to our country and to our world. Changing 
concepts of time, space, and distance are helping our children to understand 
the essential need for world cooperation and fellowship. 


Experiences That Build Goodwill 


Experiences for democratic living are an important part of the life in 
the elementary schools. Examples of these experiences, typical of many 
elementary schools, are listed below: 


In the classroom 

1. Sharing responsibilities for good housekeeping and care of supplies, books, 
and equipment 

2. Planning, carrying out, and evaluating activities 

3. Planning and sharing care of building bulletin boards, library, music room, 
workshop and audio-visual aids room 

4, Helping care for distribution of milk 

5. Helping with school banking and purchasing war stamps and bonds 


4 


* Miss Davison was chairman of a committee of principals who prepared this 
article cooperatively. Other members were Marion L. Bartlett, Laura A. Daniels, Sadi¢ 
E, Flagg, Josephine D. Mason, Alice E. Ramsdell, and Bertha Richardson. 
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6. Acting as host or hostess to visiting individuals or groups 

7. Discussing and determining qualifications for good leaders and good fol- 
lowers 

8. Participating in voting, presiding, committee work, and reporting 

9. Learning how to accept success or defeat. 


In the building and on the playground 


1. Sharing responsibilities for care of building and playground equipment 
Sharing responsibilities for care of schoolgrounds 
. Sharing the planning and care of school garden 
Being responsible for the lunch hour routine 
Organizing games, serving as leaders, and helping younger pupils 

6. Planning and conducting special building activities, such as salvage drives, 
assembly programs, school exhibits, and school field day 

7. Serving on the safety patrol, service club, Junior Red Cross Council, and 
other building committees. 


vey 


In the community 


1. Excursions to cultural centers, such as museums, libraries, churches, and 
neighboring schools 

2. Excursions to industrial and trade centers, such as manufacturing plants, 
neighborhood stores, and nearby farms 

3. Excursions to civic centers, such as post office, railroad station, fire station, 
city hall, welfare organizations, and parks. 


Examples of School Programs 


Supplementing such typical experiences in group living as the foregoing 
outlines mention, each school adapts its work to the needs and opportuni- 
ties of its own particular community. The examples that follow suggest the 
variety of approaches which may be used in developing ideals of cooper- 
ation and mutual respect among diverse community groups. 


Howard Street School—The Howard Street School is located in a congested 
area near the business center of the city. Sixty percent of the pupils are of Italian 
parentage; 2 percent are Negro. Many are from homes with low incomes. 

Less than one hundred feet away is St. Joseph’s Parochial School, connected 
with a Catholic church in which the French language is used. The pupils come 
from many parts of the city. The adjoining playgrounds are separated only by a 
wite fence, A friendly spirit of neighborliness exists between the schools, This 
may be attributed to the following factors: The school nurse and dental clinic 
serve both schools; custodians accommodate each other as need arises, and 
the Sister Superior and the principal discuss problems common to both schools. 
During summer conferences at St, Joseph’s School, attended by many teachers 
from other parishes, Howard Street School lends the use of shower rooms, 
blankets, and other equipment. Occasionally each school invites the other to a 
special program. 

This interchange of courtesies over a period of years has developed a better 
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understanding of the common purpose of these schools—education for effective 
citizenship in our democracy. 

Dorman School—Dorman School, a small elementary school, is situated in a 
comparatively new section of the city about four miles from the business center. 
There are many attractive new homes in the district. A large percent of the 
parents are college-trained young people. A recently completed government 
housing project has brought many new pupils to this school. 

The Dorman School building is one of several being used by churches for 
classes in religious education. The Catholic church which serves this district has 
no parochial school, and holds religious classes in the Dorman building. The 
Children’s Neighborhood Bible Club also holds Bible classes for boys and girls 
in the school each week; these classes are nondenominational in character. All 
religious instruction is given after regular school hours. 

Hooker School—The Hooker School is in a section where previous to the 
war 75 percent of the families received some kind of welfare aid. At the present 
time, with mothers, grandparents, and older brothers and sisters working, the 
children are better fed and better clothed. However, housing conditions and 
spiritual influences within the homes are still inadequate and there has been an 
increase in juvenile delinquency due to irregular home conditions. 

The children represent many cultures. The larger nationality groups are French, 
Russians, Greeks, Polish, and Italians. Less than half of the enrolment is of 
old-line American parentage; these are about equally divided between Negro 
and white. 

The school facilities are well adapted to many different types of classes. Be- 
sides the regular grades, kindergarten thru the sixth, there ate twelve special 
classes. Four of these are for slow-learning children, two for boys and two for 
girls, where the practical arts are a part of the curriculum. Another class is for 
children whose mental age is low but who gain much from the experience of 
living and working together. Two open-air classes provide for those who are 
under par physically. The children remain in school all day, having a special 
nutrition program under the direction of a dietitian. There are two classes for 
children who need special temporary help in their academic work. Two classes 
for adults complete the list. The school maintained during the war period a 
federal child care center enrolling nursery-school children and providing after- 
school care for older children whose mothers were working. 

The citizenship committee at the Hooker School selected the theme ‘‘Democ- 
racy Means Brotherhood” for the school year 1944-45. Each class chose its own 
center of interest and its own ways of interpreting, carrying on activities, and 
putting ideas into graphic form as a means of gaining a better understanding 
of the theme. The classroom themes included the following: 


Kindergarten and Grades I and II1—Brotherhood thru home, school, and 
community understanding 

Grade I1I—Brotherhood thru knowing each other in one’s own school and in 
other countries, especially the United Nations 

Grade IV—Brotherhood thru trade by the early explorers and by colonial 
settlers 

Grades V and VI—Brotherhood thru interdependence in transportation, com- 
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US 

ve | munication, and aviation, “This Sky-Linked World Builds World Wide Brother- 
| hood” 

‘ Open-air class—Community contributions to healthy living thru food stores 


: and school kitchen 
% Special opportunity class—Living together happily in a community means 


he brotherhood 


nt Boys’ class—Brotherhood thru education; good citizens are needed in every- 
| day life; education helps our soldiers 
or Girls’ class—Brotherhood thru service. 
~ During the year the Hooker School children made trips to the railroad station, 
vn a church, stores, an ice cream plant, a near-by park, the fire station, the post 
All office, the neighborhood library, and the Barney Institute (displays local indus- 
trial exhibits). In art and handwork these pupils constructed a train, a station, 
oa a church, a home, a fire station, a school, a store, and a post office, They drew 
uA pictures, modeled with clay, made maps, painted, sewed, and carried on Junior 
“r Red Cross activities. 
a White Street School—At the White Street School a second-grade class under- 
, took to build a village which included homes, school, and churches. The teacher 
4 was concerned in helping the children to be interested and friendly in learning 
ch about different customs, ideas, and beliefs. 





The children seemed to think that the church was an important part of the 
i lives of the people in the village and emphasized this aspect of village life. For 
B reference material they used Bible Tales, One God,? The Lord Is My She pherd,* 
and Tell Me About Jesus.* 


of 


a The processes of planning and evaluating, reading, constructing the village, 
fot drawing pictures of churches, and drawing pictures of people going to church 
for led to more friendly attitudes toward those of different religious faith. The 
“of children learned that people of our country can go to the church of their choice 
an and that churches help to make people better. They discovered that there are 
cial three kinds of churches in the community—Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic. 
for Children made such statements as these: 
sses Churches help to make people kind, and help them to do the right thing. 
da We are glad that we can choose the church we like best. . 
her: It is nice to have our churches close together so we can meet people of different 
religions. 
ples People go to church to learn about God. 
I help God by doing the right things I should. 

sti We should be friends—colored or white—of any kind of church. 
= We want people to look as if there was one religion, and not three religions. 
in 

6 Samuel Bowles School—Teachers and pupils in Grades IV, V, and VI in the 

F Samuel Bowles School selected for their citizenship theme ,“Our America, the 
an Meaning of Democracy.” Inspiration for this came from the following definition 
din of democracy: 

oe Edith L. Bible Tales. New York: Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1930, 1934. Vols. 
onial : Fitch, Florence M. One God. New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 1944, 144 p. 

*The Lord Is My Shepherd. Springfield, Mass.: McLaughlin Brothers, 1943. 39 p. 





‘Jones, Mary A. Tell Me About Jesus. New York: Rand McNally and Co., 1944. 69 p. 
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For many years Americans have lived together in our country—lIndians, trap- 
pers, traders and early settlers—those who till the soil, those who dig in the mines, 
and those who fish in the sea—all of these and many, many more. Men and 
women and little children have come from other lands, From far off places they 
have brought with them skill to do their work, the folkways of their people, and 
memories of the beauty of their lakes, their desert lands, their hills and valleys. 
Here they have built their homes, their schools, and their churches. Here they 
have chosen their leaders. Here they have made their own laws, and learned the 
lesson of obedience to the law. Here they have worked together, played together, 
lived together, learned together and worshipped together. This is democracy.— 
By Mary O. Pottenger, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 


Each class chose the part of the quotation best adapted to its understanding 
and the social studies program. Illustrations made on large sheets of kraft paper 
were assembled in book form to be shared and enjoyed by each class in an 
assembly program. 

Grade IV studied “Our country—its beginning,” emphasizing the life of 
Indians, trappers, traders, and early settlers. Grade V laid emphasis on “Our 
country—its growth’’—those who till the soil, those who dig in the mines, and 
those who fish in the sea. Grade VI, studying “Our country—its backbone” and 
“Our country—its cities,” developed the thought that: 

Men and women and little children have come from other lands. They have 


brought with them skill to do their work, the folkways of their people and 
memories of beautiful places. 


The history of Springfield, as a typical democratic city from its beginning, was 
studied, Its leaders, its cultural and industrial life were included in this survey. 

Parents, grandparents, or great-grandparents of the children in the sixth grade 
represented the following groups: Dutch, Polish, Italian, French, English, Scotch, 
Irish, German, Scandinavian, and Hebrew. The contributions of these peoples 
in art, music, literature, science, and industry were studied and our indebtedness 
to them recognized and more deeply appreciated. 

The study of-‘“Our America, the Meaning of Democracy” gave the children 
in Grades IV, V, and VI a richer understanding of “America’s backbone” and 
a keener realization of the problems confronting the United Nations in build- 
ing world goodwill. 


Conclusion 


Building goodwill is a definite part of the educational program from 
kindergarten thru adult groups. To achieve success, the cooperation and 
active participation of the community as a whole is essential. No claim 
is made for a high degree of success in the attainment of the goals sought 
but the teachers hope that the ideals of the program will be demonstrated 
in the lives of tomorrow’s citizens. 
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Detroit Expands Her Horizons 
South and North 


By LAURA OSBORN 


Supervisor of Inter-American Activities, Public Schools; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Spanish and Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


ETROIT’s inter-American education program is an all-school activity 
D that reaches from kindergarten to university and graduate school. It 
was initiated when the United States Office of Education chose Detroit 
as one of a group of cities and towns where it was suggested that work be 
started to acquaint school children with the other Americas. 


Program Began Experimentally 


Four schools were chosen to work out programs that would hold the 
interest of pupils on each level. These schools were an elementary school, 
an intermediate school, and two high schools. A supervisor of inter-Ameri- 
can activities was appointed to help with the project and to study and report 
on the experimental programs. 

In the second year one hundred additional schools undertook work of 
some kind in this field. In 1944-45 practically all of Detroit’s approxi- 
mately three hundred schools included at least one unit of work in inter- 
American studies and many had schoolwide programs. In addition, many 
other schools in the metropolitan area became interested. _ 

A factor in the growth of the program has been the cooperation between 
the municipal university—itself under the local board of education—and 
the public schools. The school supervisor of inter-American activities gives 
a graduate course at the university on “Inter-Americanism in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Programs” that has been attended by teachers 
both of Detroit and surrounding areas. Many have returned to report 
methods of expanding and elaborating their work following their class 
experience. This teacher-training course is frequently enriched by guest 
lecturers—scientists from the other Americas and from the university fac- 
ulty, specialists in bird life, resources, geography, and sociology. 


Diversity of Creative Activities 


Thru classroom work in many subjects and thru exhibits and programs 
the leaven has worked. Many thousands of Detroit’s 300,000 school chil- 
dren, a goodly proportion of their parents, and hundreds of teachers have 
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become conscious of the implications of the question, ‘‘Isn’t it a mark of 
courtesy to understand one’s neighbors?” A few of the many excellent 
projects reported will be described to illustrate their variety. 

Of making many books there is no end—The initial project in the first 
elementary school chosen for the program was the making of a scrap- 
book by all the pupils, inspired by books read in the library, where they 
had been carefully chosen to fit each level. A handsome cover, made by 
children in the art department, was placed in the library; and each child, 
after gleaning ideas from the books read, brought in clippings and pic- 
tures taken from magazines and newspapers. Friends and parents often 
helped, and interest in the other Americas became a community affair. 

At the end of the year the librarian began to organize the contents of 
the book; but, realizing that the new children of the next year might not 
have a real interest in a completed book in which they had no part, she 
decided that the book should never be finished. She now places clippings 
from several children in the book each day, and the interest remains acute 
and continuous. 

An all-school book project was completed at an intermediate school 
that has a printing press. The 2600 students helped to produce an attractive 
volume entitled Our American Neighbors.’ The foreword states: 

We, the girls and boys of Hutchins, want to be good neighbors not only with 
the people next door, but with those who live far to the north and south, the 


east and west. 

Before we can be good neighbors, we must know and understand people. In 
social studies, English, general language, music, gymnasium, library, art and 
shops we have sought information about our American neighbors. We have 
learned about their history and government; their ideals, customs and beliefs; 


their music and art. 

We have given programs in the auditorium in which we have enjoyed their 
music, literature and dances. We have viewed films picturing their lands and 
resources. We have met people from these countries, Our American neighbors 
are becoming real acquaintances and friends. 


The history department wrote a chapter, ‘Their Heroes and Leaders 
Thrill Us.” Book reports and other notes from reading were grouped in 
the volume under chapters headed: ‘The Land They Love,” “The Long 
Road to Freedom,” “The People Are Worth Knowing,” “We Want to 
Understand Each Other Better,” and ‘Books We Have Read and Liked.” 
Notable work was done by the art department in illustrating and coloring 


the book. 


1 Hutchins Intermediate School. Our American Neighbors. Detroit, Mich.: Hutchins Intermediate 
School, 1944. 89 p. (Out of print.) 
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At the program for the dedication of the book, every department par- 
ticipated in some way in songs, drama, and dances of the other Americas. 
The program was repeated to permit parents to attend. 

One elementary-school class made a book containing pressed flowers, 
drawings, and descriptions of games and songs typical of the United States, 
which was sent to a class of the same grade in Venezuela. A similar book, 
made by Venezuelan children, will be sent to Detroit in return. 

Scripts, recordings, and motion pictures—Seventh- and eighth-graders 
in one school wrote a radio skit that was presented with the aid of imita- 
tion microphones. Other classes used the script, thereby transmitting to 
hundreds of pupils the research into the customs and lives of the people 
beyond our national boundaries. The production, called “The Remembering 
Skirt,” takes but a few minutes for delivery, but the impression is long 
remembered. 

Scripts of school programs are placed with the radio education depart- 
n.ent for general use in all city schools. The best are made into recordings 
for school use. Lives and incidents in the careers of the great liberators, 
to cite a single phase of the work, help the pupils to remember history 
and background of the other Americas. Fifty-five sound movies and a 
great number of silent films about the other American republics are con- 
stantly in use in the schools. 

Studying birds as ambassadors—Nature study in schools and in the 
children’s museum of the Detroit public schools, which arranges traveling 
exhibits, has been closely linked with the inter-American program. 

The appealing topic of the migratory birds, our “‘first flying ambassa- 
dors,” is often used, since many well-known North American birds spend 
a part of their lives in Canada and in Central and South America. The 
description of the amazing annual 16,000-mile round-trip flights of the 
golden plover from northeastern Canada to Argentina never fails to hold 
interest, whether given before second-graders or teachers. 

Pursuing the theme, ‘“They Unite Us,” a fascinating racing game was 
conceived in which birds familiar to the pupils are moved along their 
actual migration routes on a large map of the Americas, a wheel which 
one pupil spins controlling the moves of the individual birds. 

Visitors bring far countries near—South and Central American visitors 
to Detroit have been invited to address pupils and teachers at every op- 
portunity, thereby enabling us to see ourselves as others see us and to ap- 
Pteciate the Latin American’s slant on things and his way of life. 

A visitor who proved to be a highlight of the 1944-45 guest speaker 
Programs was a United States Army officer, a Puerto Rican who had led a 
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battalion of Spanish-speaking compatriots on the European front. Thru 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs his services were 
available to the Detroit schools for a month, during which time he spoke 
to more than twenty thousand pupils. For young pupils he enlivened his 
talks by illustrating costumes of the other Americas with a fine collection of 
character dolls. 

Before an assembly of teachers he cited an instance where North Ameri- 
cans living in Central America have failed to do their part to support the 
good neighbor thesis. On an island in the Caribbean several thousand 
United States citizens engaged in oil production hold themselves aloof 
from Latin American workers who are as intelligent and industrious as 
they and in every way their professional equals. By contrast, the Puerto 
Rican told of the pleasant relations of United States troops in Trinidad 
with the native, English-speaking population. 

Such contacts with Latin Americans as afforded by this visitor are in- 
valuable and are an important part of the school inter-American programs. 

Arithmetic and science go inter-Ameritcan—In an arithmetic class prob- 
lems were changed to include inter-American exports and imports. Statistics 
were consulted and new topics were introduced either in class or as outside 
work, The new steel industry of Brazil, subsidized by United States capital, 
became a topic for research in a chemistry class, and the topic was broadened 
to include not only the methods of making steel but the opportunities for 
chemical research workers in the other Americas. 

Such advanced work is done outside the class by students who have time 
or are ahead of the class, but the entire group benefits by the reports. Re- 
search problems are usually stimulated by an appropriate motion picture 
which makes the subject come to life for the pupils. 

Fruits of the air age—Thru cooperation with the university a new project 
has brought fresh fruits and vegetables of the other Americas to Detroit 
for the children to see and taste. The idea arose from the air cargo research 
project of the university, and the sponsor of the program facilitated arrange 
ments with five airlines to bring the products to Detroit. These were taken 
to the schools by the supervisor and displayed at the children’s museum. 

Visiting the other Americas thru books—Numerous units in reading, 
English, and literature have been centered around inter-American themes. 
One fifth-grade class, interested by the chapter ‘Young Citizens of Other 
Lands” in a new basic reader,? developed a literature unit on “The Story 
Land of South America.” Material was found in a literature book kit of 


2 Gray, William S., and Arbuthnot, May H. Times and Places. Basic Readers, Book 4, Chicago: 
Scott Foresman and Co., 1942. p. 212-62. 
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South America from the school reading department, in library books, and 
chapters in a number of supplementary readers. 

Activities of individual children or groups in the class included the 
following: a letter written to an imaginary South American child telling 
how much a book about his country was enjoyed; a shoe-box stage set 
picturing in miniature an episode in a favorite story; a radio skit on an 
interesting incident of the story; reading by a group to the class; a radio 
quiz based on the story; and written and oral reports and discussions of 
books read. 

One fifth grade began such a unit from the study of a frieze around the 
room—a blue background with white outline maps of South America on 
it. On each map was a picture that might arouse interest in different coun- 
tries, such as an orchid, a llama, a toucan, and a burro. Books from the 
public library made it possible for the class to begin reading. As there 
was not time to study all the republics they concentrated on Mexico, Brazil, 
Peru, and Ecuador. The children brought articles from home to make a 
sizable collection of sombreros, serapes, pottery, woven work, silver jewelry, 
and leather work. One child brought all the flags of the twenty republics. 
An aunt of one of the children had a Mexican costume which was modeled 
for the class. One boy explained his collection of South American stamps. 
Several children carried this interest over into their art work and drew pic- 
tures which were presented to the class accompanied by reports. Several 
Spanish words were learned and a Spanish-American dictionary list was 
displayed on the board. Visitors from Latin America told the children 
how the words were pronounced and answered many questions, Long after 
the unit was finished the children were still reading library books on the 
subject. 


Looking Forward 


As in each previous year there has been progress based on the experience 
of the year before, the study of neighbors to the north and south should 
lead in time to an ever more inclusive international outlook toward neigh- 
bors in all lands. 





Intercultural Education in an 
Industrial City 


By C. E. MANWILLER 


Director of Curriculum Study and Research, 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NTIL recently intercultural activities in the Pittsburgh schools were 
developed by only a few of the schools or by individual principals or 
teachers without concerted action. The tendency during the past few years 
has been toward the development of an over-all plan that would be effec- 
tive yet not compulsory, definite yet flexible, usable but only as a guide 
toward a more sympathetic understanding among pupils of various races, 
different religions, and diverse cultures. 

In the fall of 1943 the responsibility for setting up an over-all inter- 
cultural program for the Pittsburgh public schools was given to the 
Department of Curriculum Study and Research. A general committee of 
administrators and teachers was divided into subcommittees to work in 
fields of their own interests. However, before the various subgroups began 
work the committee as a whole reached certain decisions. Of particular 
value was the premise that there should be no new course of study de- 
veloped for an already overcrowded curriculum, and that there should be no 
definite class periods set aside for direct intercultural teaching. 


Curriculum Supplements Prepared 


The committee reviewed the various courses of study used in the schools 
of Pittsburgh to determine the content and the activities thru which in- 
tercultural relationships might be emphasized. The fields of social studies, 
language arts, art, music, physical education, guidance, and administration 
were explored by the subcommittees, and suggestions for their enrichment 
were listed in supplements to the regular courses of study. By the opening 
of school in September 1945, supplements in all the fields chosen were 
available. These materials were offered only as suggestions. Regardless of 
outlines, books, and other material aid, the interest and enthusiasm of the 
teacher are the paramount values in the success of the intercultural program. 

Social studies—Perhaps in no part of the curriculum is there a better oppor 


tunity to emphasize intercultural understandings than in the social studies. Natut- 
ally there had to be different emphases in the primary grades I, II, and III and 
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FIGURE 1, EXCERPT FROM THE INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
ON THE SOCIAL STUDIES, GRADE 6B* 





Course of Study 
and Objectives 


Suggested Content 
and Activities 


Sources 








Unit II—The Last Frontier 


Recognize and understand 
the diversity of racial, re- 
ligious, national and socio- 
economic cultures rooted in 
our social soil. 


Use contributions of na- 
tionalities in backgrounds 
of students for educational 
purposes. 


Appreciate the types of 
Old-World cultures, family 
folkways, and social prac- 
tices brought to this coun- 


try. 


Make use of contributions 
of famous Americans of 
foreign background to sci- 
ence, literature, art, music, 
industry, labor, and public 
life, 


Add to the unit the 
stories of mountain men. 
They came from every state 
in the union and from 
across the ocean, They ex- 
plored and opened the 
trails of the West, but 
their chief contribution was 
not the addition of new 
territory, but the establish- 
ment of a bond between 
East and West and the 
strengthening of the grow- 
ing feeling of national 


unity. 


Fremont was the son of 
a French pioneer. Fitz- 
patrick had come as a 
young boy from Ireland to 
the West. He taught the 
young Kit Carson the trails 
and ways of the West and 
acted as guide to most of 
the western exploring par- 
ties. Colter was the first to 
see Yellowstone Park. His 
story was not believed 
when he returned to tell 
it. Bridger was born in 
Richmond, Virginia, but 
went to the mountain 
country when eighteen 
years old. Altho unable to 
read or write, he spoke 
French and Spanish and a 
dozen Indian languages as 
well as the sign language 
of the Plains Indians. He 
discovered Great Salt Lake 
and built Fort Bridger in 
Wyoming. 


Tell the story of the dis- 
covery of California by a 
Portuguese, Rodriquez Ca- 
brillo, in 1542. 


For teacher's use: Peattie, 
Donald C. Journey into 
America. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1943. 276 


Pp. 


For children’s use: Russell, 
Isaac K. Hidden Heroes of 
the Rockies, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World 
Book Co., 1923. 295 p. 


Casner, Mabel B., and Ga- 
briel, Ralph H. The Rise 
of American Democracy. 
New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1938. Prob- 
lem 19, ““What Caused the 
Final Disappearance of the 
Western Frontier from 
American Life?” p. 435- 
60. 


Clark, Marion G. West- 
ward to the Pacific. New 
York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1935. 514 p. 


Smallidge, Olive E., and 
Paxson, Frederic L. Build- 
ers of Our Nation. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934. 748 p. 


Peck, Anne M. Round- 
about America. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1933. 
Book I. “The Old South, 
Southwest and California,” 
242 p. Book II, “New York, 


New England, Middle 
West, and Northwest,” 
224 p. 


Garst, Doris S, Kit Car- 
son. New York: Julian 
Messner, 1942, 241 p. 





_* Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. Imtercultural Education Through Social Studies. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: the Board, 1944. p. 85. (References in column 3 above give bibliographical data 
not shown on this page of the printed report.) 
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in the intermediate grades IV, V, and VI. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the younger children are seldom conscious of differences in race, religion, and 
economic status. The emphasis with little children should be upon the similarities 
among children of different group levels, rather than upon the differences. Chil- 
dren everywhere like to play, eat, sing, and listen to stories; they all have homes, 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, friends, pets, and toys. Stories about children 
of other lands are important in developing this “oneness’’ concept. 

In general the work in kindergarten and first-grade centers around home, 
school, and immediate neighborhood. In the second grade there should be an 
added interest leading from the immediate environment into outlying areas, 
such as the study of food, clothing, shelter, and transportation. In the third 
gtade children should have a background, as prescribed in the course of study, 
for studying the pioneer days of our own country and of our relationship with 
people of other countries. The larger areas of study lend themselves to the de- 
velopment of tolerance for others, appreciation of honest labor, and a sense of 
interdependence. 

In the primary grades intergroup relations should be an integral part of all 
learning activities. Fair play, basic rules of behavior, appropriate rewards, home, 
school, and community interdependence, and unselfish appreciation for the 
welfare of others are the basic foundations upon which democratic living is built. 

In the intermediate grades the more formal type of intercultural education 
thru reading and discussion broadens the horizons of the pupil to include ex- 
periences from the past and to enlarge his own group contacts. A world view 
of history and an introduction to the story of our own country should emphasize 
the fact that every race, religious group, and nation has made important contribu- 
tions to the American way of life. 

Figure 1 reproduces a page from the supplement on social studies, to show 
the type of suggestions offered.t Similar suggestions and helps are listed for 
many different units from the regular course of study. Such an enriched program 
for social studies dealing with people and their relationship to other people is 
filled with opportunities for intercultural education. Children may gain the real 
meaning of democracy and intercultural living by participating in a program of 
democratic living right in the school. 


Language arts—In intercultural education the language arts occupy a place 
of primary importance. When the ability to use English has been acquired by 
immigrants, whether children or adults, there is a common ground upon which 
all can meet. 

Thru English and reading the elementary-school teacher has opportunity not 
only to develop abilities in communication but also of developing the feelings of 
oneness and of belonging which will help to erase differences and to make each 
feel his responsibility for what occurs in the whole group. This is difficult to 
accomplish, but it is basic if children are to develop the understanding they need 
to take their place in our democracy. , 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades the subject of English is developed aroun¢ 


1 Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. Intercultural Education Through Social Studies. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: the Board, 1944. p. 85. 
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broad subjects or centers of interest. The textbooks provide ample opportunity 
for each teacher to develop activities. The supplement, Intercultural Education 
Through Language Arts, merely indicates the units in which intercultural objec- 
tives may be stressed.? Teachers in particular localities choose the activities which 
are meaningful to their groups. The vital thing is to stress topics that will develop 
better understandings among the various groups in the city, This is of particular 
importance in the industrial sections because of the problem of nationality 








segregation. 


The outline in Figure 2 shows that the supplement follows the textbook 


FIGURE 2.—EXCERPT FROM INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ON 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS—ENGLISH, GRADES 4, 5, 6° 





Textbook Reference 
and Objectives 





English Activities IV, Unit 
Il, 4B, p. 242-43 


This activity would devel- 
op the idea that children of 
all nations celebrate cer- 
tain days and that a few 
days are celebrated almost 
universally, 


English Activities IV, Unit 
III, 4B, p. 257-66 


The idea could be devel- 
oped here that “how” and 
“why” people do certain 
things is not an indication 
of peculiarity but rather is 
frequently determined by 
physical conditions. 


Suggested Content 
and Activities 

A CALENDAR OF 

SPECIAL DAYS 

Discuss events which oc- 
cur each month in Amer- 
ica. 

Each child tells or writes 
a story about an event in a 
particular month. 

Children of any other 
nationality group tell what 
days in each month are ob- 
served by people of _ his 
nationality and reasons 
they are observed. 

A calendar is made up 
representing special days of 
some group. 


THE EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INDIAN 


Determine the physical 
conditions which the In- 
dians had to overcome. 

Decide how the Indians 
met these conditions. 

Discuss how successful 
they were in meeting these 
conditions. 

Use stories which illus- 
trate how Indian parents 
taught their children to live 
together in a helpful way. 


Source Material 
and References 





Example for United States: 
JANUARY 
1—New Year's Day 

17—Benjamin Franklin's 
birthday 

19—General Lee’s birthday 

29—President McKinley's 
birthday 

30—President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s birthday 


Deming, Therese O. The 
Indians in Winter Camp. 
Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 
1931. 126 p. 


Deming, Therese O. Red 
People of the Wooded 
Country. Chicago: Albert 
Whitman and Co., 1932. 
191 p. 





_ "Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. Intercultural Education Through Language Arts. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: the Board, 1944. p. 47 (References in column 3 above give bibliographical data 
not shown on this page of the printed report.) 








* Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. Imtercultural Education Through Language Arts. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: the Board, 1944. 138 p. 
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closely, listing objectives, suggested content and activities, and references for 
the various units of the course. In addition, the supplement includes an analysis 
of basic readers used in the grades to show a list of the stories that have inter- 
cultural value, and lists materials suitable for auditorium activities. 


Art and music—The universality of art and music makes these two subjects 
logical approaches to better intercultural understandings. They appeal directly to 
emotions common to people of all races and all ethnic groups. While the com- 
mittee in charge of these two subject fields combined their suggestions in one 
supplement, each subject is outlined separately, following the same general pro- 
cedure as described for social studies and language arts. 

In art, an over-emphasis on the quaint or picturesque in other cultures might 
defeat the real purpose of intercultural education by stressing the differences and 
obscuring the realities of modern life in other countries. It is possible also that 
art forms, considered without an appreciation of the culture that produced them, 
might conceal rather than clarify the real causes of intercultural conflicts. Art 
forms in themselves cannot change attitudes or uproot prejudices; if misused, 
they may even perpetuate false stereotypes. Therefore, in art, as in other subjects, 
the teacher is the key that unlocks the door to better understanding; what the 
pupils learn depends on her interpretation and presentation of material. 

Rather than adding content to the course of study, the supplement places par- 
ticular emphasis on practices which are important parts of meaningful art activi- 
ties. In the primary grades the following are mentioned: (a) working well 
together and sharing art materials in order to provide pleasant associations with 
the members of the class; (b) assuming responsibilities; and (c) making life 
contacts based on experiences which are desirable. 

Children in the intermediate grades should continue the good habits already 
formed in the primary grades, and should have opportunities to cultivate respect 
for cultural heritage, true understanding of the arts of the past, and appreciation 
of present day trends in that field. Each race and nationality has made conttibu- 
tions thru its arts and crafts. 

Intercultural tensions exist almost solely in the plane of feelings and emotions; 
this is the plane on which music functions. Thru music group isolation is avoided 
because the music of any one ethnic group evokes an immediate response in all 
other groups. In the primary grades music in intercultural education should be 
based upon the assumption that children of this age group are not generally 
aware of differences. The children in the primary grades may be acquainted with 
the music of various peoples without the source being emphasized or even 
mentioned. 

Folk songs should be stressed particularly in the intermediate grades. These 
songs may be introduced with brief comment coricerning their source. As chil- 
dren progress to the higher grades, attention should be drawn as far as possible 
to the works of artists and composers of various groups together with the con- 
tinuation of the folk music. 

The material suggested in Intercultural Education Through Art and Music 


® Pittsburgh Board . PA aes ¢ Education. Intercultural Education Through Art and Music. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: the Board, 1944. 
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is extensive. The committee listed objectives which should be kept in mind when 
teaching any of the source material. In addition, the music committee has sup- 
plied a list of songs which can be used by elementary-school children. This list 
includes not only the names of the songs but the countries represented by them, 
books in which each song can be found, and the grade for which it is appropriate. 
Possibilities are almost endless but the committee listed only those songs which 
are readily available to the teachers of Pittsburgh. 


Physical education—Physical education with its diversified interests affords 
another opportunity for reducing prejudices and maladjustments, Every teacher 
of physical education will realize that his field, with its varied activities, places 
a member of any minority group on an equal basis with a member of the majority 
group. All students in physical education are governed by the same regulations 
in class, in participation in sports and activities, and in awards, Dressing room 
and showers, where all students are thrown into close proximity, are alive with 
problems in racial tolerance which constitute a challenge to physical education 
teachers for changing faulty attitudes. As children proceed thru the elementary 
school any anti-social attitudes should be adjusted, not by talking about prejudices 
or by directing attention to them but by teaching children to play fair with all 
children in whatever group they find themselves, 

The supplement for physical education* includes many suggestions that have 
as their aim the promotion of more friendly attitudes. 


Guidance—Intercultural education has always been a component part of the 
homeroom guidance program in the Pittsburgh schools; the aims of the home- 
room teacher are: 


1. To create and to participate in a genuine democratic society—a homeroom 
which acts as a self-governing body with the teacher as a guide, not a dictator. 

2. To make secure the membership of every student in the group by giving 
to each the feeling of definitely belonging as an integral part of the whole. 

3. To inspire by his own example a recognition that an individual’s worth 
is gauged by his personal contributions as a classroom citizen and by his poten- 
tialities in this direction. 

4. To establish the fact that failures in the past do not presuppose failures 
in the future—fair play guarantees the right of another chance to those who 
earn it. 


With these as continuing aims the intercultural program does not change the 
task of the homeroom teacher, save that he may gain a greater awareness of the 
magnitude of his task. The homeroom teacher must analyze his group and must 
guide his students socially, emotionally, psychologically, and sociologically. To 
accomplish this the teacher needs to begin with an analysis of himself—his own 
opinions and attitudes. No teacher with undemocratic tendencies can influence 
the attitude of his pupils toward democracy. The guidance committee emphasized 
the self-appraisal technic and prepared a brief questionnaire for such self- 


* Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. Intercultural Education Through Physical Education. Pitts- 
» Pa.; the Board, 1944. 24 p. 
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analysis, Many practical suggestions for homeroom activities were listed also.’ 
The committee emphasized the fact that it takes a long time to become an effec. 
tive member of a democracy. Within the school the homeroom offers the best 
opportunity for growth thru democratic organization toward harmonious demo- 
cratic living. 


Administration—The committee in charge of administration, after discussing 
the problem of intercultural relations with a number of representative school 
principals, social workers, parent-teacher association members, and community 
gtoup leaders, defined the major intercultural problems with which the adminis- 
tration must be primarily concerned, They then proceeded to make certain recom- 
mendations to guide administrators in solving them. Each recommendation aims 
at improvement in intercultural relations, not only in the school but also between 
the school and the community. Two or three major points should be noted: 


1. The personnel policy should be revised so that teachers who by training, 
experience, and attitude demonstrate their understanding of these problems 
may be assigned to work in areas requiring their special abilities. 

2. An in-service program for the training of teachers and principals in this 
field should be undertaken by the central administrative force, social agencies, 
and leaders in the field of intercultural education. 

3. Administrators and teachers need to be more alert to the problems resulting 
from a shifting population. 

The substance of all the recommendations on administration in International 
Education through Administration and Guidance is that the school and com- 
munity must become better acquainted in order to solve their mutal problems. 
Since the school is the natural meeting place of all groups in the community, 
and since it is staffed with trained leaders, it is, the logical agency to assume 
leadership in the field of intercultural education. 


Some Intercultural Activities Begun in the Schools 


In order to give a more comprehensive idea of the intercultural program 
in the Pittsburgh public schools, brief descriptions are given of a variety of 
cultural activities in recent years. 

Library materials—The public-school libraries aim to create international 
friendship thru books. Many books of high quality are available that 
acquaint the reader with foreign lands which he may never visit. It has 
been a more difficult matter, tho, to find satisfactory books other thas 
autobiographies which depict the new American, the Negro, and othet 
minority groups in America. 

One useful volume for younger children is They Were Strong and Good, 
by Robert Lawson.’ This book has a universal appeal; it is a composite 
of the backgrounds of those who call themselves Americans. It is on the 

5 Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. Intercultural Education Through Administration and Guid- 


ance. Pittsburgh, Pa.: the Board, 1944. 18 p. 
6 Lawson, Robert. They Were Strong and Good. New York: Viking Press, 1940. 68 p. 
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library shelf of every elementary school in Pittsburgh. After hearing the 
story read by the librarian or having read it themselves, children are 
encouraged to discuss it in their homes. They are helped to appreciate the 
fact that their own families, tho neither great nor famous, have labored 
and have helped to make the United States a great nation. The outcomes 
of these discussions were expressed in different ways. 

In some schools the children expressed their pride in their own people 
by biographical sketches. One child wrote glowingly about his Dutch 
father who loved his well-tilled farm. One was sorry for his coal-miner 
father who lost his life when a mine caved in, but was proud of the family 
who carried on so bravely. In another school the story inspired dramatic 
expression in a shadow play that demonstrated the pioneer spirit which 
carried our forefathers westward. One project inspired by this book was 
developed in the special Saturday class for about two hundred gifted art 
students. After hearing the story these students were inspired to seek 
information about their own cultural backgrounds and to portray relatives 
who were interesting because of personality and accomplishments. These 
art students expressed in paint and crayon what other children had ex- 
pressed with words in English classes or actions in their dramatic work. 

A list of books which will help to stimulate the dominant American 
group to the appreciation of the complex culture of this country has been 
made by the schools department of the Carnegie Library and is available 
to Pittsburgh teachers. 

Assemblies—'‘Good Neighbor Night’ is the name of an intercultural 
activity developed in one of Pittsburgh’s elementary schools. The children 
of this school presented an auditorium program entitled “Around the 
World in Dance and Song.” It was a mock radio-television program in 
which the announcer told the audience that they were to imagine the stage as 
a huge television screen, thru which they would visit many foreign lands 
to observe some of the things which people do and the songs they sing in 
these countries. The program was followed by a tour of thirteen nationality 
exhibits in the gymnasium. These exhibits were planned by a committee of 
parents from each nationality group, working in cooperation with a group 
of teachers. 

Clubs—tIn one school where the students have diverse cultural back- 
gtounds, intercultural growth is fostered thru the activities of the Junior 
American Citizenship Club, sponsored by the local chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. A program presented at the close of the 1944 
United War Fund Drive summarized some of the activities carried on by 
these junior American citizens. Thru a quiz program technic a leader drew 








Public schools, Pittsburgh, Penny 


Youthful Artists Interpret Family History 


Upper left—“My great-grandmother lived in the country in Germany. She polished 
the boots of the farm workers.” 

Upper right—“My grandmother as a girl lived in Czechoslovakia.” 

Lower left—Robert Fulton, inventor of the steam boat, was one of my ancestors.” 

Lower right—“My father’s mother and family came from Baltimore to Pittsburgh, 
sometimes riding in their wagon, sometimes going on foot.” 
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forth statements from various children as to the special needs of countries 
being helped by the war fund, the distinctive work of the various relief 
agencies, and the special activities of this school club. 


The Community Approach 


Simultaneously with the appointment of the curriculum committee by 
the superintendent of schools the president of the Pittsburgh board of 
education appointed a committee known as the Pittsburgh Council on 
Intercultural Education. It is made up of people from various racial, nation- 
ality, and religious groups, who represent the press, radio, schools, churches, 
civic organizations, and social agencies. The members of this committee 
worked with the curriculum committee, interpreting the school program to 
_ the public and serving as community leaders in intercultural education. The 
Council has set up a community-wide education program thru a number 
of committees. 

__ A youth committee, composed of teen-age boys and girls from various 

parts of the city, representing various groups, gives a youth viewpoint to 
the adult council. They form a channel thru which intercultural thinking 
can be encouraged among young people outside of school jurisdiction and 
be reinforced by the school program as it goes into effect. 

The parent-teacher association committee on intercultural education has 
set up a series of workshops for parents on “Citizens for Democracy.” 

The publicity committee has prepared radio programs and distributed 
reprints of the news letters of the American Service Institute (248 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania). These letters describe the activities 
of all major community groups working on interracial and intercultural 
education in the district. They have also organized a speakers’ bureau to 
provide speakers for adult groups. 

Of particular value was a twenty-six-week series of broadcasts, entitled 
"Loom of Life,” given over Station KDKA on Sunday afternoons, begin- 
hing in October 1944. The purpose of these broadcasts as stated by KDKA 
was “to promote an understanding of inter-group difficulties and to bring a 
broader appreciation and toleration of others’ views—from the racial, 
teligious, and economic standpoint.” 

A complete set of recordings of the ‘Loom of Life” series is available 
for use in Pittsburgh classrooms.’ They have been evaluated by a committee 
of school people, who have catalogued the series, recommended the place 
in the course of study where each recording could be used to the best 


_'For copies of scripts address inquiries to Educational Director, Station KDKA, Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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advantage, and offered suggestions as to use, such as urging that teachers 
hear the records before using them in class and be sure that the content is 
appropriate for the community concerned. 

The recordings listed below indicate the type of intercultural content 
used in the ‘Loom of Life” series: 

No. 2450-2451. That's Why We’re Voting—A story emphasizing inter- 
national mindedness and the individual’s responsibility in perpetuating democ- 
racy. Contrasts student interests and adult interests in elections, Has student 
appeal due to its subtle humor. (Recommended for use by student council 
sponsors, at student council meetings, by teachers in charge of elections, in 
9B social studies, in twelfth-grade American government, and by adult groups 
just previous to election day.) 

No. 2956-2957. Who Is an American?—The story of a Polish family 
that is rejected in a small American village because the family does not have 
a so-called typical American name. When the son becomes a hero of World 
War II it is discovered that a hero of the Revolutionary War bore the same 
name and a stream in the neighborhood had been named for the Revolutionary 
hero. A good script, interesting story. Could apply to any nationality group. 
(Recommended for eighth-year American history, eleventh-year American 
history, PTA groups, auditorium program, 12B sociology, Unit I, and special 
holidays such as Pulaski Day, Armistice Day, I Am an American Day.) 


Summary 


Pittsburgh, like all cosmopolitan cities in the United States, has had 
its intercultural and interracial tensions, because of inadequate housing 
and insufficient recreational facilities, together with many other factors 
that have been intensified during the war years. The schools have always 
accepted as one of their major objectives the responsibility for maintaining 
a sympathetic understanding among all groups of people. At present they 
are assuming leadership in a plan for intercultural education. The goal is 
the achievement of intercultural understanding and harmony among all 
types of Pittsburgh citizens. By bringing together people of various races, 
different religions, and diverse cultures under trained and enlightened 
leadership—not only teachers and administrators but parents and cof 
munity leaders as well—the hope is that they may come to know, to apprec: 
ate, and to enjoy each other and consequently to live in peace and harmony 
in a postwar world. 
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A Program for Building Goodwill 
in Our Largest City 


By BENJAMIN B. GREENBERG 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Division of Elemen- 
tary Schools, Board of Education, New York, New York 


ACH particular culture is made up of a unique frame of human relation- 
E ships including folkways, mores, language, and social and religious 
interests. In New York City there are in evidence at least fifty of the Old 
World cultures. This is indeed one of the most polyglot and multi-racial 
cities on earth. In the elementary schools, character-building is taught 
by situations and experiences in the schools. A program for good human 
relations and intercultural education must be an essential part of this 
character-building so that all children may learn to live harmoniously with 
their diverse neighbors. 

In the democratic culture which is in process of developing in the United 
States every human personality is judged as of immeasurable worth to 
himself as well as to the society of which he is a part. The free interminglittg 
of Old World cultures in relation to the development of a flexible pattern 
of political and economic democracy furnishes major social problems. Con- 
flicts arise, due to language barriers, religious differences, color lines, 
economic competition, and divergent political philosophies and social cus- 
toms. Educators, anthropologists, psychologists, social scientists, mental 
hygienists, and social workers are attempting to define the issues and to deal 
constructively with them. Their studies lead to these general conclusions: 


1, Persons representing various cultures may learn to live together so that 
their individual contributions to the life of the group are mutually enriching 
to every constituent member. In a cultural democracy there is a place for 
cultural differences, thru the preservation of older folkways amenable to the 
spirit and purpose of a democracy; and there is a place for cultural unity, thru 
the creation of folkways that are developed from older cultures to meet the 
distinctive needs of the American way of life. 

2. The origin of intergroup tensions is often psychological or socio-economic. 
These conflicts are closely related to fear—fear of differences or fear that is 
based on insecurity. Instead of facing their problems, fearful people tend to 
turn from themselves and to seek someone or something on which to place 
the blame—they seek scapegoats instead of solutions. 

3. There is a fear of differences, which goes hand in hand with rumor, 
grossly exaggerated stories, wild generalizations, and acceptance of stereotypes. 


{ 63 } 
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This fear plays an important part in the sowing of distrust and animosity which 
every now and then swells to disturbing proportions and ends in violence 
such as riots. 

4, Prejudice and hatred are basically emotional aberrations. They are likely 
to be erratic. They burst out under the most unexpected conditions with the 
flimsiest of excuses or with no excuse at all. 


New York City’s Awareness of the Problem 


Educators in New York City long have been aware of the seriousness of 
the problem of prejudice, discrimination, and hostility. They have realized 
the urgency of setting up a program of education on all levels that would 
lead to more desirable human relationships. They realized the need of 
conscious teaching for democracy that would result in desirable attitudes 
and feelings in the home and in the community. 

Years have been devoted to exploring problems growing out of inter- 
group tensions and learning from the experiments and experiences of other 
communities. The New York schools are now committed to the following 
general policy: 

1. The schools, in cooperation with other agencies, are to focus their attention 
on the major goal of education—the development of effective citizens, with all 
igdividuals living together harmoniously. 

2. The schools are to approach the problem in terms of a long-range prfo- 
gram of intercultural education for human relations, integrating it with every 
activity and area of learning and in terms of immediate approaches and positive 
measures, so that cliques within the schools may be broken down and there 
may be more normal intermingling of groups of different religious faiths and 
national origins. 


A sense of direction has thus been indicated to the schools, with the hope 
that inertia and indifference would be overcome and a greater sensitivity to 
the problem of racial and cultural conflicts would be developed. 


Steps Taken on a Citywide Basis 


The following tangible steps have been taken in New York City toward 
meeting the problem of racial and cultural conflicts thru a program for 
building goodwill: 

1. A statement by the superintendent of schools, clarifying our long: 
standing acceptance of the equality of educational opportunity for all 
pupils, has been studied by all supervisors and teachers and announced 10 
our community. This statement included the following specific suggestions: 
(a) Each of us should exemplify, at all times, in word, and in deed, cof 
plete respect for cultural differences. (b) Each of us should cooperalt 
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wholeheartedly with community programs designed to build attitudes of 
appreciation of the worth of all peoples. (c) Each of us should make the 
presence of bias a matter of grave concern. (d) Each of us should take 
advantage of every opportunity to impress respect for others as a prime 
obligation upon all Americans. 

2. Orientation courses have been held, so that teachers and supervisors 
may be prepared intellectually and emotionally to study the findings of 
scientific and social research about race, culture, propaganda, and group 
conflicts and may be ready to put the knowledge into action in trying to 
modify undesirable attitudes of others and thus influence the total behavior 
of their pupils. 

Teachers and supervisors were thus aroused to their social and democratic 
opportunities. Seminars, workshops, institutes, and professional group 
conferences have been used in this important phase of the program. No one 
blueprint was at any time indicated to our teachers. Each school being 
indigenous to its neighborhood would serve its purposes best by developing 
cooperatively its own approach. Encouragement to try things out was con- 
stantly expressed. 

3. Each of the twenty-three assistant superintendents of schools in charge 
of districts conducted conferences with heads of schools in his area. At these 
meetings the problems of the area were analyzed and discussed and attempts 
were made to plan something for resolving them. Faculty meetings were 
held in many separate schools for similar purposes. Some of the outcomes 
were the organization of interracial round tables, pupil committees, and 
coordinated efforts for the neighborhoods. Achievements are being pooled 
for study by all the personnel of our schools. 

4. Parent education was undertaken in cooperation with the United 
Parents Association and social agencies. Efforts were made to have the 
parents understand better our philosophy of education and the efforts of 
the schools to widen the range of social relationships. In these discussions 
the fact was emphasized that in the area of racial and cultural conflicts 
people do not change their attitudes about other groups by merely acquiring 
facts; that people do not act according to what they know but according 
to how they fee/ about what they know. 

5. Our teachers belong to various religious groups and are organized 
in Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish teachers associations. They have held 
joint meetings for the purpose of discussing the disturbing situations in 
our communities and in the schools. Two outcomes have resulted: (a) They 


1Wade, John E. The Worth of People. Special Circular No. 70, 1943-44. New York: Board of 
Education, February 1, 1944. 2 p. (Mimeo.) 
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issued a statement of ten principles worthy of measured consideration by 
all members of the educational staff.2 (b) A behavior code for the teachers 
of our public schools is in preparation. 

6. The development of human relations is essentially a problem of the 
school curriculum. Our curriculum has been in a process of major revision 
by a curriculum council. It must be built on a broad base and must seek to 
develop both the understandings and the emotional tone necessary to an 
appropriate consideration of the human values involved where bigotry, 
prejudice, and malicious practices develop. Pamphlets have been issued 
for teachers in elementary schools, outlining the basic philosophy for school 
practices that further the practice of citizenship.* 

Basic curriculum materials and instructional technics are being prepared: 
(a) to teach respect for all peoples, (b) to provide experiences that will 
result in attitudes of consideration for children and adults regardless of 
religion or race, (c) to indicate community projects, and (d) to suggest 
opportunities for the practice of citizenship. 

7. No adequate treatment can be given to the school’s problems without 
corresponding treatment to the community problem. Learning is closely 
identified with living. The problems met in the school are reflections of 
deeper issues that are rooted in the community. 

As a phase of a unified educational program, the character-building, 
recreation, health, religious, and welfare agencies and the schools of the 
different communities were organized into coordinating councils. For the 
present, these are functioning under the diréction of the various police 
precincts. They are in the process of finding themselves, and it is hoped 
that good results will come from this concerted attack on miseducative 
activities in different sections of our city. These councils have studied theit 
local community problems, have mapped out for themselves a program, 
and, in some cases, have carried their efforts forward responsibly. 

8. Of particular significance is the close cooperation we have had with the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education (1697 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York), and with Youthbuilders (120 East 16th Street, New York, New 
York). These are privately supported, nonprofit organizations devoted to 
the development of school and community programs to build attitudes of 
respect for all people and to combat problems of intergroup friction and 
social intolerance. 


2 Quoted by Wade, John E. Worth of People—ill. General Circular No. 34, 1943-44. New York 
Board of Education, March 1, 1944. 2 p. (Mimeo.) ; 

® New York City Board of Education. Changing Concepts and Practices in Elementary Education 
Curriculum Bulletin, 1942-43, No. 1. New York: the Board, 1945. 46 p. (Reprint.) 

New York City Board of Education. Guiding Principles in Curriculum Development. Curriculv® 
Bulletin, 1942-43, No. 2, New York: the Board, 1942. 32 p, 
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Activities in Separate Schools 


Programs for elementary schools vary from school to school and from 
district to district. There can be no set pattern. The following approaches 
have been effective: 


1. Units of instruction are used that deal with the home, the neighborhood, 
the growth of this country and its people, and advances in science, art, music, 
and industry. Some of the outcomes are respect for differences among people, 
understanding of the contributions of various ethnic groups, and a desire for 
“togetherness’’ among all peoples in our democracy. 

2. Assembly gatherings for dramatizations, pageants, discussions, and presenta- 
tions by outsiders of the American concept of living. Special attention is 
given to holidays and historical anniversaries. 

3. Exhibits of materials illustrative of the mores, folkways, and crafts of 
the people living in the neighborhood. 

4, Planning and working together with parents and citizens groups toward 
the solution of neighborhood tensions. The groups meet on a common ground 
with a common purpose. 

5. Coordinated school and community programs, such as the all-day neighbor- 
hood school being demonstrated in two of our schools under the auspices of the 
Public Education Association of New York City. 

6. Guidance and specialized treatment of individual boys and girls who 
are seriously affected by prejudices. 

7. Experimental assignment of a teacher as a liaison person for a school 
in a difficult area so that the school personnel and the neighborhood folk may 
be helped in working together for a better human relations program. 


The following are descriptions of some of the specific activities—not 
of the school programs in full—conducted in elementary schools for the 
development of goodwill and good human relations: 

Public School 23, Manhattan—This school is in “Little Italy,” but in 
recent years Chinese have entered the community as a minority group. The 
tesult has been mutual suspicion and distrust between the two groups. 

A workshop on Chinese and Italian cultures, by the teachers. of this and 
neighboring schools, was led in the summer of 1943 by the principal of this 
school. Based on this experience, the teachers incorporated new ideas into 
their units of work, special assembly programs, and in the special event, 
“Culture Day,” in honor of the parents of the school. Language classes 
wete formed for foreign-born Chinese adults. In addition, a vocational 
guidance service was established to steer many Chinese away from the 
almost inevitable laundry or restaurant jobs. Many were prepared for and 
sent to science and technical schools. 

A much needed playground was being only partially used because the 
Chinese mothers kept their children at home during the after-school hours. 
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As a result of the greater understanding in school and the efforts of the 
police and socially-minded local Chinese businessmen, the Italian and 
Chinese mothers and their children were brought together for afternoon use 
of the playground. It is now a common sight to see both nationalities inter- 
mingling. : 

The war provided a chance for the school to bring the Chinese out of 
their exclusiveness and into patriotic services with their Italian neighbors. 
For the first draft registration, the school obtained almost a hundred volun- 
teer interpreters. For the first sugar rationing, the school put on a publicity 
campaign in Chinese newspapers and on posters. United China Relief 
and the clothing drive for Italy helped the school to cement better relations 
between the two groups. 

The school also cooperated with city health agencies, Chinese churches, 
and Chinese medical men to decrease the incidence of tuberculosis. Teach- 
ers and pupils took a leading part in stimulating both Italian and Chinese 
neighbors to make use of the proffered X-ray examination service. 

Clashes have almost disappeared and the Chinese and Italians now wel- 
come each other in school. There is still need for continuing work, but the 
progress made toward more goodwill has been most encouraging. 

Public School 24, Manhattan—Pupils are largely Negroes, many of them 
having come from underprivileged areas in the South and the West Indies, 
but other races are present, also. Located on the edge of Harlem, in an 
area handicapped by low health status, unemployment, and race tensions, 
the school neighborhood also includes the shopping area of 125th Street. 
In the 1930’s this glittering street tempted the children into petty thievery 
and truancy. The school received many appeals for help from the business- 
men of the district. 

The principal and her staff decided upon a unit of work involving the 
entire school, with unobtrusive focus upon the delinquents and their 
parents. Since the storekeepers had suffered much, they were brought into 
the school endeavor. The device used was a modernized and glamorized 
series of fairs. First, the country fair, then the city fair, and the third year, 
in 1939, the world fair. 

Pupils began by doing research into their own backgrounds. Artistic 
pupils decorated the “fair grounds” with murals depicting southern and 
West Indian rural scenes. Parents were proud to be called upon for infor 
mation. The prejudice against the migrant and the West Indian was apptt 
ciably reduced thru this experience. During the three days of each fait, 
pupils wore costumes they had made and sold craft articles relating ™ 
their studies. The experience of creating merchandise, pricing, displaying, 
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and selling it had a deep effect on the delinquent’s understanding of his 
offense. 

At the end of a long drill period, neighborhood storekeepers came upon 
invitation of pupils, to act as judges of their skills in making change and 
in the art of selling. These busy men showed a fine eagerness to help the 
children be better citizens. They formed a committee and left with the 
teachers a well-thought-out scale for measuring these skills. They took 
time to answer pupils’ questions and explain the need for good mannérs 
and patience in dealing with customers. The test of the work was in the 
checkup after each fair. Delinquents were trusted cashiers and accounts 
balanced to the penny. Articles of careless workmanship were left unsold on 
the tables. Parents and storekeepers mingled pleasantly, all interested in 
helping the pupils make a go of it. 

The next step was a direct approach to racial understanding. The inter- 
est of the Intercultural Workshop (later the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education) was secured and a leader from that organization arranged a 
gathering of pupils, parents, and outstanding creative persons of various 
backgrounds. Taking the form of a seasonal festival, the customs, food, and 
fun at Christmas time and Hanukkah were enjoyed by pupils and parents. 
The gathering learned of the honor paid to the mother of the Norwegian 
family who was feted with Christmas cakes. A visiting pastor from the West 
Indies showed some of the fun and mimicry of the mummer parade in his 
home village. A Persian of the Jewish faith was absorbed in the ceremony 
which a Negro Jewish pupil of the school performed for the group. The 
party ended with the bringing in of a table decorated in American fashion 
but laden with goodies from other lands. The teachers serving on the 
committee of arrangements later expressed themselves as learning from and 
enjoying the affair as much as the parents. 

Public School 169, Manhattan—This school at Audubon Avenue and 
169th Street includes a majority of Negro pupils, with Jewish pupils 
second, and Latin Americans third. There have been many shifts in popula- 
tion in recent years and a lowering of the economic level. 

In 1943 and 1944, many clashes in the neighborhood between racial and 
teligious groups brought to our assistance the services of the Intercultural 
Workshop. Its representative came to the school to conduct a series of 
festivals designed to gather into one pleasant emotional experience persons 
of the neighborhood who were being surrounded with warring emotions. 
Thru exchange of varied experiences in their different racial and national 
homes, thru songs and anecdote, centering around winter and spring sea- 
sons,.a happy feeling of the oneness of all men with nature contributed 
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greatly to the lessening of neighborhood friction. A “Harvest Festival” in 
1944 ended on such a note of spiritual unity that all who experienced it 
said it was unique in their lives. At the Christmas Festival the taper to light 
the Hanukkah candles was ignited from a candle before the manger of a 
créche. The Spring Festival included songs from the Passover observance, 
Easter anthems, and the Negro spiritual, ‘Let My People Go,’’* which is 
now so often sung in the Jewish temples. It is difficult to measure the far- 
reaching results of these festivals, but there is a conviction that they were 
responsible for the increase in parental cooperation and goodwill. Follow- 
ing the festivals, a program was outlined for follow-up work in the school 
with parents and community workers. 

This soon bore fruit. An offer was made by the citywide committee on 
Harlem to underwrite a counselor on human relations. The counselor has 
worked with individual pupils and groups of teachers and parents, and 
with community agencies to solve problems of pupils. Her work has been 
most valuable when tensions cropped out in the school. Meeting the parent 
of every new pupil has been of invaluable assistance to both parent and 
principal. Each new parent is cordially welcomed, introduced to the leaders 
of the parent group, and invited to join in the common effort to increase 
neighborliness. 

As a link between the festivals and the counseling, a ‘‘Friendship Room’ 
was set aside for the use of parents. In a large, sunny space on the fourth 
floor bookshelves were painted, curtains dyed and hemmed, and a beautiful 
sign hung out to mark the way. A study committee was formed under the 
leadership of a most intelligent mother from the Negro group. The pro 
gram called for a study of the various groups’ contributions to American 
social life—Negro, Jewish, and Latin American. An arts and crafts class was 
formed under the direction of the play-school principal. Already, dis: 
tinguished visitors from the world of music and drama have visited 
“Friendship Room.” 

All of this is a most heart-warming spectacle. It is now unusual to 
observe Negroes and whites, Jews and Gentiles becoming fast friends, 
happy in each others’ company as in this school. But with the spread of 
goodwill in the world such experiences will be the pleasant mode of every: 
day life. 

Public School 34, Bronx—The community of Public School 34 includes 
chiefly second- and third-generation Americans, with the Roman Catholic 
and Jewish religious faiths predominating. A few Negroes and Chinese add 


_ *Fisher, William A., editor. Seventy Negro Spirituals. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co., 1926. 99 P 
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to the cultural picture. The older group was divided within itself and there 
was little contact with the two nonwhite groups. 

In the spring of 1944 the work of the entire school revolved about the 
winning of the war. Enrichment of experience in classroom and assembly 
was brought about by receiving inspiring visitors from Britain, China, the 
Philippines, Canada, India, Brazil, Holland, Russia, Norway, Belgium, 
France, and native Americans of the Indian and Negro race. The eager 
questions of the pupils and the kindliness of the answers given endeared 
these strangers, notwithstanding the difference in speech and appearance. 
The children easily grasped the idea that every race loves children and that 
the well-being of a people in one part of the world affects those everywhere 
else. The concept of the oneness of the world is still being stressed 
thruout the work of the school. 

Photographic exhibits prepared by the East and West Association (40 
Fast 49th Street, New York 17, New York) have been used in cooperation 
with the board of education. Collections have been displayed on China, 
India, and the American of Negro descent. From a study of these fasci- 
nating photographs pupils have come to realize that American culture has 
been enriched rather than burdened by its variety of peoples. The children 
have vicariously made the personal acquaintance of the great men and 
women produced by these groups. 

The victory garden has played an important part in creating goodwill. 
This garden was made possible by the generosity of the local Hebrew 
congregation. The plot of land belonged to the temple and was placed at 
the disposal of the school in the spirit of community goodwill. It is no 
wonder that it was successful. Joining with the children of the school in this 
endeavor were the parents from the temple congregation and other 
neighbors of the community. 

Moving thru the school as a liaison group is the newly formed Youth- 
builders Club. Its members, selected from the seventh and eighth years, 
conduct their meetings in the tradition of the American town meeting. Thus 
children are having experiences in civic matters, on a child’s level but 
according to adult procedures. Since translating decisions into action is 
a basic part of this program, the Youthbuilders Club, in their little corner 
of the world, have tried to help and to improve by leading in paper salvage 
drives; in conducting special assemblies, such as that on occasion of the 
opening of the San Francisco Conference; and in paying honor to great 
men by visiting shrines of the great. The Youthbuilders have interviewed 
world-famous personages on behalf of the school. These contacts have 
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brought the children nearer to the concept of “One World” and goodwill. 

Public School 3, Brooklyn—All the pupils of Public School 3 are Ameri- 
can and West Indian Negroes. The first job was one of getting the pupils 
better acquainted with their own background; the second was to bring 
understanding and sympathy thru an enlightened staff. 

Since neither the pupils nor teachers had had access to the history of 
the emergence of the Negro to full American citizenship, a course was ar- 
ranged by the Bureau of Intercultural Education and the community-rela- 
tions teacher, under the sponsorship of the board of education. The prin- 
cipal acted as coordinator. To this course came specialists in the psychology 
of prejudice, education, sanitation, public health, housing, and the arts. 

The staff of this school set about tapping the reservoir of material in the 
course of study, to locate those submerged facts that could be integrated 
with the more well-known records of mankind’s inheritance. The teachers 
used every opportunity to emphasize the interdependence of peoples. When 
benefactors were being listed care was taken not to omit such Negro 
Americans as Dr. Carver, Dr. Drew, or Dr. Dan Williams. Along with 
Abraham Lincoln it was logical to speak of his contemporary and friend, 
Frederick Douglass. And, so on, all thru the history, English, art, music, and 
craft work of the grades. 

This work left in the children’s minds a feeling of bewilderment as to 
why such achievement should be rewarded by ostracism and proscription. 
The 1600 copies of The Negro and the War, obtained from the Office of 
War Information, helped to give the children ‘a feeling of ‘belonging’ 
and a sense of security in the America for which their parents were fighting.’ 
Other pamphlets illustrating the unified pattern of American life were 
secured from the National Conference of Christians and Jews (381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York), the Council Against Intolerance in 
America (17 East 42d Street, New York 17, New York), and other 
organizations. Particularly significant for intercultural relations was the 
comic series They Got the Blame.® By learning about the basis for poot 
human relations the pupils of this school could understand the psychology 
of needing ‘‘scapegoats.”’ 

Public School 3, Richmond—This small school of less than 350 children 
is in a community, Pleasant Plains, where most of the parents own theif 
homes and a number extend their hospitality as foster parents to the less 
fortunate. About 8 percent of the pupils are foster children. The diverse 
strains of population live in peace and harmony. They have formed an 

5 Owen, Chandler. Negroes and the War. Washington, D. C.: Division of Public Inquiries, Office 


of War Information, n.d. 69 p. 
® Gould, Kenneth M. They Got the Blame. New York: Association Press, 1942. 63 p. 
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organization to perpetuate these feelings, called “The Staten Island Council 
for Democracy.” 

With this fortunate background of goodwill, the main concern of the 
principal and the staff was to make the intercultural school life of the 
pupils consonant with the outside community. First, the teachers gave 
thought to their own attitudes. How did they themselves react to the na- 
tionalities with whom they were working? Did they understand and sympa- 
thize with the Polish, Hungarian, Irish, Italian, German, and Negro 
Americans? Suggestions were worked out to insure skill and tact in par- 
ticipating in interviews, meetings, clubs, guidance programs, entertain- 
ments, and visits. 

With confidence thus established in the daily business of educating its 
children, the staff of this school extended itself into the community. For ex- 
ample, the teachers help in the work of the Committee on Inter-racial 
Relations of the Staten Island Council of Social Agencies. 


Conclusion 


Classroom teachers and school administrators are aware of the fact that 
the removal of intergroup tensions in New York City is a long-time task of 
vital necessity. We know that there is no one best way. However, we are 
convinced that constant thoughtfulness and imagination on the part of the 
classroom teacher are required. The attitude of the teacher and the super- 
visor is the all-important factor. 

In addition, we know that the teacher and the school alone, no matter 
how foresighted and zealous, will not be able to prevent youth from ac- 
quiring undemocratic attitudes of prejudice and intolerance when they exist 
in home and community. We know that we dare not adopt a do-nothing 
policy concerning anti-Catholicism, anti-Semitism, Jim-Crowism, and the 
like, because these are serious social diseases requiring the same forthright 
treatment as typhus fever or any other epidemic. We know that these social 
diseases will yield to treatment and deconditioning when individuals are 
respected for their worth as human personalities and when the practice of 
democracy is more in evidence in school, in the home, and in the com- 
munity. 

And lastly, we are convinced that there must be a positive, constructive, 
well-planned, aggressive (offensive, if you will, rather than defensive) 
plan for realizing the objectives of a program for human relations. We 
need a long-continued campaign in which all agencies serving youths and 
adults have a responsibility and for which all the resources of the com- 
munity are utilized. 












Other Statements Applying to 
School Systems 


a ee article brings together seven statements that set forth in brief 
compass a basic concept or the description of an activity in which the 
scope is as broad as an entire school system or community. 


Curriculum the Keynote 


RANDY OBERLATZ, Curriculum Director, Public Schools, Bellingham, Wash- 

ington. 

The primary responsibility of the American public school is that of organizing 
a curriculum for children that will affect their behavior in living socially with 
their neighbors, both immediate and remote. The understanding of other peoples 
that is essential to world peace does not develop as a result of treaties or of peace 
conferences. It grows as attitudes of tolerance and understanding develop within 
the hearts of men. 

But cooperation, tolerance, and understanding develop only as children are 
provided with social experiences that call for behaviors expressive of these 
attitudes. To provide this development thru actual participation in classroom 
activities it is still necessary, in many communities, to revise our curriculum and 
to enlarge our thinking about the functions of American education. Education 
is a social function and it must influence the society in which it exists, according 
to the dictates of its members, for the ultimate good of that society. 


Conversational Spanish in the Elementary School 
GORDON K. STEVENSON, Principal, Jefferson School, San Diego, California 


Proposals to introduce the teaching of Spanish in elementary schools as 4 
means of building good neighborliness were made to a central curriculum com- 
mittee. It recommended an experimental approach and decided to make the 
start in the fourth grade because of social studies units on Mexico and California 
at that grade level. Only qualified teachers, judged to be truly fluent in Spanish 
conversation, were to undertake the program. The class work was begun in 
February 1944, Classes were conducted before school, during regular hours, and 
after hours. Six schools were included, five of them served by a traveling teacher 
of Spanish who held eight fifteen-minute classes daily. 

The Spanish department of the San Diego State College evaluated favorably 
the accuracy and the fluency of the language learned. A questionnaire answered 
by 400 parents showed that substantial majorities of those replying felt that 
their children had been increasingly enthusiastic about the Spanish conversation 
and that the experience merited a place in the school day, rather than before of 
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after school. About 40 percent of the parents reported that children had some 
opportunity to speak Spanish outside of school, and nearly 50 percent thought 
the instruction had helped to create a more friendly feeling toward Spanish- 
speaking people. 

Related aspects include a plan of teacher education for teachers in service. In 
both 1944 and 1945 workshop groups worked for periods of six weeks to improve 
their skill in Spanish conversation and to prepare teaching materials. 

In the third year of this program, sixty class groups in twenty-six elementary 
schools now take conversational Spanish. Altho there are three traveling teachers 
who each instruct eight groups, increasingly resident teachers are preparing 
themselves thru workshops to teach Spanish. Pupils who began Spanish in the 
spring of 1944 have had continuous training thru the sixth grade. 

Tentative conclusions indicate that (a) the instruction should be part of the 
regular school program, (b) there is no doubt of the readiness of children as 
young as the fourth grade to learn Spanish, (c) the conversational approach is 
sound, and (d) the emphasis on fluency and accuracy of teachers is essential. 


Winfield Meets Axotla 
ALMA BROWN, Principal, Stevenson School, Winfield, Kansas 


Winfield, Kansas was chosen as one of the centers for the Latin-American 
experimental program carried on by the United States Office of Education. All 
public schools, the two colleges, the public library, and other agencies have taken 
part. The Axotla project was of special interest in the elementary schools. A 
former Winfield teacher who had returned after several years of residence in 
Mexico brought stories of the village of Axotla, near Mexico City. The Winfield 
children wanted to help the Axotla children, many of whom needed food, and 
thru sacrificial gifts that reach a climax on Pan American Day, a sum was 
raised. The Winfield teacher took the gift in person and presented it, with an 
American flag, to the children of Axotla. When she returned to school the next 
fall she brought back a large Mexican flag, which was presented to each school 
separately as a token of thanks from Axotla, 

Letters, scrapbooks, and samples of art work were exchanged by children of 
the two communities. The children learned many more things about Axotla, 
especially about the little pink church and the plaza where a fountain was needed 
so badly by the children and their mothers. On Pan American Day that year 
funds were given for the fountain. Winfield high-school students designed the 
fountain, with an inscription telling of its origin, and the fountain is being built 
as planned. 


Latin-American Study Reaches the Community 


LUCILE V, PULLMAN, Assistant Principal, Chandler School, Detroit, Michigan 


A reading unit in the sixth and seventh grades on ‘Our Good Neighbors” 
led to a program of reports on the reading and an exhibit to which parents and 


_1Pan American Day, April 14. Sponsored by Pan American Union, Seventeenth Street and Con- 
stitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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friends were invited. Several life-sized figures in papier maché, in peasant 
costumes; colorful paintings (on unbleached muslin;) Toluca baskets, painted 
gourds; decorated trays; painted clay figures and vases; fantastic masks and 
many other objects were displayed. 

Librarians from the nearby Mark Twain Library, who were among the guests, 
requested the loan of the exhibit. The pupils carted it in express wagons 
over to the library where it was on display for several weeks. The Colony Club 
asked to have the exhibit displayed at a Latin-American evening, a request which 
the children were glad to grant. One of the members wanted to buy a painted 
glass bottle in the exhibit. This request led to extended correspondence, his 
purchase of the bottle by buying a war bond to help the class “go over the top” 
in a bond drive, and a personal visit of the buyer to the class. He had not been 
in an elementary school since his boyhood and had no idea of the work the 
schools were doing to promote goodwill. 

Even before the exhibit was shown to the public, the unit had created much 
interest and enlisted cooperation on the part of parents, relatives, and friends, 
An aunt sent a list of Spanish words and English equivalents.-A grandmother who 
formerly lived in Mexico baked tortillas and tamales. A father translated the 
invitation to the exhibit into Spanish. Several members of families typed the 
written book reports and offered to do more. The unit promoted international 
understanding and goodwill and gave the pupils a knowledge and appreciation 
of the history, culture, and civilization of Latin America as a background for an 
understanding of current intercultural relationships. 


Citywide Project on China 
ROY G. BOSE, Curriculum Counselor, City Schools, Santa Monica, California 


Early in the school year 1943-44 a study of “Changing China’ was begun in 
the Santa Monica schools, concentrated at several levels—the fourth, sixth, ninth, 
and twelfth grades, and the junior college. The fourth-grade unit centered 
around the cultural life of the middle-class Chinese farmer, giving opportunity 
to study ancient and modern life. The sixth grade emphasized the industrial and 
economic life of changing China. The world culture study in the ninth grade 
included the general culture of ancient and modern China. The senior high- 
school course in world geography approached the project from the point of 
view of China’s relation to other regions, particularly our Pacific coast. The junior 
college planned for attention to China in classes in social institutions and in 
world literature. In addition, the adult education center projected a forum series 
on modern China, intended mainly for teachers but extended on request to 
other adults of the community. Two Chinese scholars from nearby universities 
gave a total of six lectures, followed by questions and forum discussions from the 
audience, 

To meet the needs of teachers for teaching materials, a workshop and exhibit 
were arranged. Demonstration teaching films, lectures, copies of units used else- 
where, booklists from the public library, copies of library books, and art and 
music materials all were made available. Mimeographed lists of resource helps 
wefe given to each teacher visiting the exhibit. The first year, ten elementary 
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teachers developed units on China during the spring term; others were planned 
for fall. Two years’ work on China encouraged the teachers and community 
leaders to extend their project, by undertaking a forum series on India, Russia, 
and Australia. 


Four-Square Program for World Citizenship 


VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, Teacher of Social Studies in Junior High School, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 


The Cabell County Junior Red Cross follows the four-level program of activi- 
ties recommended by the national Junior Red Cross, for service to (a) the school, 
(b) the community, (c) the nation, and (d) the world. The county organization 
offers unlimited opportunities for practice in democratic living. Each classroom 
sends two representatives to the school Junior Red Cross council, which includes 
a teacher sponsor. Pupils who are officers of each school council compose the 
county Junior Red Cross council for elementary schools, including representatives 
from the two segregated Negro schools. 

In many of the schools the Junior Red Cross council is made the clearinghouse 
for all school service projects—not only the usual Red Cross activities, but pupil 
service in halls, cafeteria, and library; directing of various campaigns and drives; 
and sale of government stamps and bonds. Community services feature ‘‘adop- 
tions” of community agencies such as hospitals and institutional homes which the 
school remembers on special holiday occasions. National service includes activities 
on behalf of three groups—the American Indian, the blind, and the veterans of 
World War I, and current needs as shown by various wartime activities. World 
neighborliness is expressed thru international correspondence—albums of letters, 
art, and the like which are exchanged with schools abroad thru the services of 
the national office; also thru Christmas gift boxes, educational gift boxes, and 
collections for the National Children’s Fund. In all activities the type of service 
is stressed that helps people to help themselves, that represents a sharing of gifts 
from friend to friend, as opposed to the patronizing type that hurts rather than 
helps both parties. 


Educatin g the Emotions thru Dramatics 
MURIEL CLARA HAMPTON, Teacher, Arroyo Seco School, Pasadena, California 


Mutual respect among peoples as a basis for effective action must be an out- 
growth of vivid experience and not a superficial veneer of imitated sentimentality. 
Vicarious experiences in understanding may come thru wise use of literature, 
music, visual materials, dancing, and rhythms in creative dramatics. Transmuted 
by the natural alchemy of childhood, these experiences become part of the emo- 
tional and intellectual wealth of the individual. An hour of flag waving about 
intetnational friendship is less convincing than a ten-minute scene showing 
family life in a thatched hut across the border, or even a two-minute picture of 
tagged Russian orphans sending Red Cross funds to young flood victims in 
America, 

Dramatizations of various types are used in Pasadena for cooperation between 
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the schools and the Junior Red Cross, basing plays both on the regular program 
of the classes and on Red Cross publications. The value of the dramatization lies 
not in the effect produced but in the creative experience of each participant. 
Simple, childlike interpretations are given by little children. Costumes, properties, 
scenery, and audiences are not necessary for the young child. His imagination 
supplies everything. Contrasting with these informal productions are elaborate 
programs given in auditoriums or on playgrounds for the entire school and its 
patrons. Some examples of recent dramatizations included: 


1. Christmas gift boxes—Christmas scenes in countries receiving Junior Red Cross 
gift boxes, combining idea of international friendship with Christmas customs, folklore, 
and music of each nation. Examples include an Aleutian Island family which had been 
evacuated to southeast Alaska and a group of British children in a home for refugees. 

2. Brazilian pageant—Given on Pan American Day. Prolog interpreted relationship 
between their study of Brazil and the ideal of world friendship; theme continued thru 
scenes of harvesting and festival and closing song of farewell. 

3. Imaginary broadcasts—Some phases of interracial relations are presented best thru 
this technic. The representation of members of minority groups in a costumed play is 
not always acceptable to mixed audiences, Stories of heroic adventure may be presented 
well thru radio; such a script was prepared by children studying harbors and boats, based 
on the life of a Canadian heroine, Bertha Boyd Hannah, Keeper of the Spruce Point 
Lighthouse, as reported in the Canadian Red Cross Junior Magazine, Vol. 23, June 1944. 

4. World Goodwill Day’ pageant—Children of each class took part. Creative music, 
dances, rhythms, and narration were given by older children. Younger children moved 
little models of trucks, trains, boats, and ambulances across the stage, explaining their 
use in Red Cross Work. 


1 World Goodwill Day, May 18. Sponsored by the World Federation of Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The Worth of People 


“Public education in America is founded upon an inspired faith in the perfectibility 
of man. This was the faith of Jefferson, Lincoln, Barnard, and Horace Mann. It is an 
uplifting faith. It frees the spirit of man for new achievements in the fields of art, 
science, and above all, in human relationships. 


“Education today is in accord with this historical tradition. It centers its attention 
on the many-sided growth of the child and on respect for the child as a person. Let 
us always keep before us the fact that schools exist solely for the growth which they 
bring to pass. 


“It is my earnest hope that a generation of children reared under sympathetic and 
understanding teachers will acquire those skills in living and working with others 
which will mark the end of bigotry, intolerance, and interracial conflict.” 


—JOHN E. WADE, 1944 
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Fiesta in New Jersey 


By ELEANOR C. DELANEY 


Principal, Woodrow Wilson School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


N EXCITED group of boys was gathered in a tight little knot in the 
schoolyard one Monday morning recently. As two of us approached, 
the knot broke and the boys made a dash for us. 

“We went to see the Mexicans Saturday and yesterday!’’ they chorused. 

We were puzzled, but had no chance to ask questions as words tumbled 
out. 

“They're swell! . . . They sang some of the songs we know . . . and one 
of them played the “Mexican National Anthem” on his guitar. Were they 
surprised when we could sing it in Spanish! . . . I could understand some 
of the things they said, too. They said we were friends. . . . They said 
gracias to Billy. . . . They said adiés when we left. We said ad7ds, too.” 

We interrupted them to find out what Mexicans had caused such excite- 
ment, and found that some Mexican laborers were working on the railroad 
about two miles from school. They had been “discovered” by our boys 
over the week end. 

“We got along fine,” John contributed. “We sang ‘Cielito Lindo’ and 
“Viva, Mexico’ in English and the Mexicans sang in Spanish. We're going 
to teach them English and they’re going to teach us some more Spanish.” 

“The foreman, José, said we could come any day after four o'clock. 
They’re finished work then,”’ Richard went on. “We're all going back this 
afternoon.” 

“I’m not going,” said Eddie, who had been in our school only a few 
weeks. “I don’t like Mexicans. My mother says you can’t trust them. They 
carry knives hidden in their belts, and would stab you as quick as look at 
you. Besides, they’re dirty and lazy.” 

“Lazy and dirty!” The other boys were horrified. ““That shows you don't 
know anything about Mexicans. Did you know that... .” 

Eddie’s intercultural education continued until the bell rang, an evi- 
dence of the boys’ unconscious recognition of the power of information to 
dispel prejudice. Practically ignored by the group as it concentrated on 
Eddie, we walked off marveling at the difference in attitude apparent in 


1 Murillo, Ernesto, editor. National Anthems of the Countries of North, Central and South America. 


Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co., 1935. p. 45-47. 
2 Stevens, David K., editor. Latin-American Songs. Boston: C. C. Birchard and Co., 1941. P- 4, 
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Eddie and the other boys. We know that their home backgrounds were 
essentially alike, and that there had been no opportunity for Eddie to 
build up racial antagonism thru personal experience. Why, then, was there 
such a noticeable difference in attitude? We like to think that the differ- 
ences we noticed were due in some measure to a school experience the other 
boys had shared which had given them an appreciation of Mexico and its 
people and which had encouraged the active friendliness toward Mexicans 
that they had shown. 


Birth of a Project 


Our Mexican fiesta—given in an average elementary school with the 
help of teachers having little previous experience in handcrafts, without 
special knowledge of Mexico or its music and dances, and without any 
special equipment or costly materials—is an example of a schoolwide 
activity in international understanding that grew out of the widening in- 
terests of children rather than out of a preconceived plan of principal or 
faculty. It had its inception at an exhibit of ‘‘Mexicana’” brought back from 
a visit to Mexico—an exhibit consisting of the usual bright serapes, silver 
jewelry, pottery and glass, leather goods, dolls, toys, incredibly fine needle- 
work, and gay fiesta costumes; collections of Mexican coins and stamps; 
and pictures of Mexican cities and villages, churches, homes, and markets. 

The children were amazed at the fine workmanship shown in the articles 
on display, the beauty of the churches pictured, the contrast between the 
modern city of Mexico and the isolated villages, and the variety of homes 
and costumes. Countless questions about Mexico and its people arose when 
the children discussed the articles on exhibit. Some questions could be 
answered immediately; others requiring reference reading started a “run” 
on available books in classroom libraries and the cooperative public library. 
There was an insistent demand for more information about Mexican 
holidays and fiestas, markets, churches, homies, schools, work, and play. 
There was no need for teachers to set up problems for extra reading. The 
children wanted to know about Mexico. 

Several sources of information were open and we used them all: per- 
sonal experiences of local people who knew Mexico, reference and story 
books, lantern slides, motion pictures, filmstrips, current magazines and 
Newspaper articles, and radio programs. 


Group Activities 


The interest of the children, aroused by the exhibit and increased by 
their avid reading, led them along different routes to the common goal of 
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increased understanding thru greater knowledge. One class became inter- 
ested in copies of tests taken by elementary-school children in the Federal 
District in Mexico and made a comparison of the grade requirements in 
Elizabeth and in the city of Mexico in such subjects as arithmetic, grammar, 
history, and geography. A third-grade group interested in the food of 
Mexican children experimented with the preparation of a Mexican meal 
with tortillas and frijoles. The interest of another group centered around 
Mexican legends and folk tales and led to research on the meaning of the 
popular designs found on so many Mexican articles—the eagle and snake 
design, the calendar stone, the more commonly pictured Aztec gods. One 
of the stories unearthed—the story of the China Poblana costume, the 
national fiesta costume of Mexican girls—led a fourth-grade class into a 
dramatization which ultimately formed the basis for a beautifully produced 
puppet show. 

One of the questions asked most often by children from kindergarten 
to sixth grade concerned the kind of games played by Mexican children. 
They could understand why Mexican children had so few of the toys to 
which they themselves were accustomed. They were interested in the rea- 
sons for the popularity of some of the games they themselves loved—base- 
ball and handball, for example—and in the comparative lack of interest in 
such games as football. The singing games played by Mexican children 
aroused special interest and our children were soon playing the popular 
“Dofia Ana No Esta Aqui,’’* “Maria Blanca,’’* and other games. They felt 
a kinship with children who liked to play the’games they, too, liked. 

Our children capitulated unconditionally to the spell of catchy Mexicaa 
music. The school was soon echoing to the majesty of the ‘‘Mexican 
National Hymn,” the beauty of ‘‘La Paloma” and “‘Estrellita,’’® the humor 
ous lyrics of “La Cucaracha,”* and the captivating rhythm of the 
“Chiapanecas” (That Hand-Clapping Song).’ We soon had a repertoire 
of Mexican songs reflecting the widely varying moods of Mexico. Some 
of the older groups were even singing the songs in Spanish. 

Following a motion picture showing one of the colorful native dances of 
Mexico, one of the classes learned to dance the lovely “Sandunga.* 
Records of other Mexican dances, including the beloved “Jarabe Tapatio” 


8 Writer’s Program, Works Projects Administration in the State of New Mexico. The Spanish- 
American Song and Game Book. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1942. p. 49-51. 

4 Ibid. p. 10-11. 

5 Manney, Charles F., editor. Mexican and Spanish Songs. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co., 1928. P. 

6 Cugat, Xavier. Xavier Cugat’s Favorite Collection of Tangos and Rhumbas. New York: Robbins 
Music Corp., 1936. p. 75. 

1 Madriguera, Enric, compiler. Alice in Rumba-Land. New York: Magnet Music, n.d. p. 45. 

8 Brewster, Mela Sedillo. Mexican and New Mexican Folkdances, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
University of New Mexico Press, 1938. p. 16-18. (Also, Vocalian Recording No. 9103.) 
® Decca 10325. Manuel S. Acufia and His Orchestra. 
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and the lively ““Chiapanecas,’’*° were used by other groups who wanted to 
learn these dances. A fifth-grade group of boys was intrigued by pictures 
of “Los Viejitos’’ (Little Old Men’s Dance) *! and within a short time was 
performing the dance with all its humor and spectacle. 

When we began to plan for our annual musical program, to be held early 
in May, there was an insistent demand for Mexican music. The children 
wanted to include some of their Mexican dances and decided to perfect 
them for the occasion. The younger children could not be excluded, of 
course, so plans were made for them to present some of the Mexican sing- 
ing games they had grown to love. 


Handwork Activities 


The impetus given to art work by all this interest in Mexico was tremen- 
dous. Dozens of colorful paintings decorated every classroom. Wall hang- 
ings of colorful market and fiesta scenes were displayed. Such art activities 
had always before sufficed; but with the stimulus of the simple crafts of 
Mexico a new urge was felt—an urge to make things like the objects shown 
in the pictures and books about Mexico. 

The teachers hesitated to embark on a program which would involve the 
use of any art mediums except the traditional water color, powder paint, 
crayon, and chalk. The children, fortunately, had no such fears. They were 
enthralled with the opportunity to experiment with new mediums. So teach- 
ers and children embarked on a new experience, learning together the 
possibilities of clay, papier maché, leather, plaster, wool, raffia, and other 
materials. 

Odd little clay animals and beautifully formed figures began to grow 
under the increasingly skilful fingers of the children, who loved the feel 
of the moist clay and the thrill of creating something from a shapeless 
mass. 

Papier maché opened up new vistas to children who had never used it in 
any form. A book describing Mexican Indian ceremonial masks inspired one 
class to design original masks which were truly creative. A group of fifth- 
grade boys used the same technic to make masks for the traditional ‘Old 
Men’s Dance” which they had learned. 

A sixth-grade class used papier maché to make gaily painted trays and 
bowls. The fourth-grade class which had dramatized the story of the China 
Poblana costume used the same material for their puppets. Kindergarten 
children demonstrated its use by children when they laid it over crude 


® Decca 2166. Manuel S. Acufia and His Orchestra. 
is aoe Edith. Regional Dances of Mexico. Dallas, Texas: Banks Upshaw and Co., 1935. p. 
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frames of wooden boxes and sticks to make a life-size burro and pig which 
were destined to live in the patio of La Casita, the tiny Mexican house 
which they built. Rita and Pancho, too, lived in La Casita—two large rag 
dolls painstakingly made and dressed by the kindergarten children. 

No attempt was made to copy Mexican articles or designs except when 
authenticity for costuming or other purposes demanded. Instead, we tried 
to give the children an understanding of one of the basic principles of 
native handwork—the use of materials at hand, decorated with designs 
taken from the environment, to produce articles needed. We—like the 
Mexicans—had clay, wood, and weaving materials. We could make papier 
maché; and, while we could not make tile, we could approximate it with 
plaster of paris. We could make baskets of raffia and reed—not just like 
Mexican baskets but the kind that would answer our own definite needs. 

By the time the children had been working with their hands for a short 
time, it became evident that each group had something valuable to share 
with other classes. As work progressed, there were many opportunities 
for pooling skills. Little groups formed here and there under pupil teach- 
ers who had mastered the skills coveted by other children. Boys and girls 
who had become adept worked with other classes in what had become a 
real sharing experience. 


The Market Place 


We had been planning the musical program of Mexican songs and 
dances; but somewhere—no one could tell just where—the idea of a fiesta 
had been injected. We had most of the makings of a real fiesta—songs, 
dances, a puppet show, and (most important of all) the fiesta spirit. The 
schoolyard could be the market place. The problem of merchandise was 
quickly solved—like the Mexicans who carried goods to their markets, we 
would sell the things we made ourselves! There were lively discussions of 
the type of articles to be made in quantity for sale, and critical evaluations 
of the workmanship of completed articles. It was decided that each class 
would have a stall or pwesto where articles would be sold at the nominal 
prices set by a committee. From that moment, there was no dearth of mx 
terial for real arithmetic problems in the school. 

The whole school assumed a workshop atmosphere, with each group 
working enthusiastically toward the success of a school project. The spin 
of the school caught teachers and children alike in its grip and urged them 
on to the heights of cooperation in a really democratic atmosphere. This 
school spirit was unconsciously epitomized by one visitor who exclaimed, 
“This is the first school I’ve ever entered where there are no walls. The 


whole school is one!’’ 
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‘ich Fiesta! 
use Days before the fiesta itself the school was buzzing with the excitement 
rag that any real fiesta breeds. Mexican songs could be heard at any time during 


the day. Mexican singing games were played on the playground. The 
hen puppet show was ready. Rita and Pancho, the kindergarten dolls, sat in 


ried the patio of La Casita with their burro and pig. Handmade articles in 
; of amazing numbers were ready for sale—trays, baskets, toys, animals, masks, 
igns woven belts, tea tiles, necklaces, pottery bowls, leather purses, and decorated 
the textiles. 

pier Fiesta costumes were ready—quite varied in style and degree of for- 
with mality, like the costumes of a real fiesta. The girls who were to dance the 
like lovely ‘‘Sandunga’’ had made the traditional Tehuana costumes with their 


eds. wide lacy skirt ruffles and the ruffled headdresses (gran huipiles) that 
hort framed the girls’ faces. The children loved the legend of the headdresses, 
hate — which had been copied from a lacy baby dress washed ashore long ago 
ities | from a wecked Spanish galleon. Other girls were impatient to don the 
ach: bright China Poblana costumes which they were to wear in dancing the 
gills § “Hat Dance.” The boys had their setapes ready. Some had big sombreros. 
ne a Others, including some of the dancers, had charro suits decorated with 
braid or pulled crepe paper to simulate the gold embroidery on the elaborate 
costumes of Mexican charros. 
By fiesta day the whole neighborhood seemed on tiptoe with expectancy. 
The affair had received no publicity except thru the children themselves 
since the experience gained by the children seemed more important than 
ng § the “show” aspects which could easily have assumed unwarranted propor- 





and 
fiesta 


The § tions. Tickets had not been sold, not only because admission tickets are 
Wf alien to the spirit of a fiesta but because we felt that the parents should see 
s, We § the work of their children without having to pay for the privilege. 
es of The fiesta began with the opening of the market in the early afternoon. 
> The children returned from lunch, dressed in their own versions of what 

class 


Mexican children wear on fiesta days. Parents and children crowded around 
minal | the wares displayed on the ground under the awning-like booths and tried 
f maf to purchase the articles which were sold so quickly. Except for the typically 
American background of an urban school, it would be difficult to imagine 
group | 2 more realistic fiesta scene than that in our big schoolyard.” Colorful 


spitit F costumes lent a gay note altho there was no attempt at formal costuming, 
them except for the dancers. Little girls were transformed into Mexican children 
Ths f by the simple magic of big sisters’ skirts and bright flowers or ribbons in 
< their hair. Some of the girls wore shawls over their heads and shoulders; a 





™ Colored moving pictures were taken of the fiesta scene. See: Delaney, C. ‘School Film and 


Fiesta,” Educational Screen 24: 17-19; January 1945, 
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few wore lacy mantillas. Little girls in long full skirts and white blouses 
wandered thru the crowd, finding no difficulty in selling the paper flowers 
they had made. Boys in overalls and sombreros bought tortillas from the 
group of children cooking them on charcoal fires. No attempt was made 
to keep children in class groups or under teacher supervision. This was a 
real fiesta, when children had too much fun to misbehave! 

Children and visitors alike flocked to the puppet show performances 
which were scheduled during the early part of the afternoon, visited La 
Casita, and admired the exhibits in different parts of the school. Thea, 
when the market place was stripped of its wares, all went inside for the 
musical program which is typical of Mexican fiestas. The program was a 
fitting climax to the occasion. The children felt that they were helping to 
give their parents and friends a better understanding of the Mexican 
people thru their songs and dances. They loved sharing the Mexican songs 
which had become so thoroly a part of themselves, the dances which are 
so typical of Mexico, and the singing games which had become as popular 
with our children as they were with Mexican boys and girls. 

There was no doubt in anyone’s mind that the fiesta had met the one 
test of all fiestas—everyone had had a wonderful time. There was no 
conscious exaggeration in the serious statement of one of the boys when 
he said, “I don’t think I’ll ever have a better time if I live to be a million!” 
Our fiesta, however, gave us much more than a good time; more than the 
obvious benefits of an integrated, purposeful activity; even more than the 
increased understanding of the cultural heritage of our Mexican neighbors 
and the growing awareness of the people of other nations as real people 
with real problems. It gave, in addition to all these things, an unforgettable 
experience in working together for a common purpose, an opportunity to 
experiment with educational approaches new to the teachers, and a chance 
to present to the parents a living example of the type of education thm 
activity we are trying to give their children. 


“My first wish is to see the world at peace and the inhabitants of it as one band of 
brothers, striving which should contribute most to the happiness of mankind.” 


—GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Twenty Years with the 
Junior Red Cross 


By RUTH E. SCHLUETER 


Teacher, William T. Sherman School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NEED for leadership in the social service program of the school led to 
A the forming of a Junior Red Cross Council at the William T. Sher- 
man School in 1925. The Council has functioned continuously up to the 
present, with the backing of the school and of community leaders. The 
students, always enthusiastic, drew up and adopted their own constitution in 
1926. A record of the officers’ later school service activities as well as their 
interest in future social welfare work of an international nature has been 
revealing. 


Begins with a Letter from Africa 


The activity which originally aroused our interest in other countries was a 
request from Colesberg, in the Orange Free State, the Union of South 
Africa, regarding Milwaukee industries. The local Red Cross chapter 
turned this matter over to us, and we attempted to comply via a portfolio of 
schoolwork. The response from Colesberg a year later was most delightful 
and proved valuable. The Colesberg School sent us a complete history of 
South Africa written by the students and illustrated with pen and ink 
sketches. The elementary-school pictorial booklets, the collections of 
mounted grasses, samples of wool, and other objects gave us firsthand 
information that has made South Africa a real and vital part of our world. 
The excellence of the portfolio’s content made us appreciate the English 
personnel of the school, attended by Dutch, English, and German students. 
The information has proved useful and interesting to us thruout the years. 

Interest in this international correspondence led us to continue our 
telationships with other countries. We started another portfolio a year 
later to be sent to Switzerland as our first choice or to Japan as our second. 
It was finally sent to the Josen School in Kyoto, Japan, arriving the year 
before Hirohito became emperor. The school children were observing a 
year of mourning due to the death of the former emperor, and so their 
teply did not arrive until 1927. The portfolio of Japanese drawings, letters, 
and handwork was interesting and revealing. This collection, together with 
a later one in 1935, indicated the educational trend of the Japanese mind. 
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The first one showed more individuality, but both revealed a tendency 
toward regimentation. In the light of the present situation the prepon- 
derance of still life drawings and lack of creative work was impressive, 
The photographs of the school, playground, classes, teachers, and principal 
were quaint to our occidental viewpoint. This material plus the flattering 
and flowery letters of greeting made an interesting exhibit and proved help- 
ful in learning to understand the Japanese teachers and children as well as 
stimulating interest in our social studies and general intercultural program. 


Program Unfolds thru the Years 


Our seventh and eighth grades were transferred to junior high school in 
1928, and consequently our foreign exchanges since that date have resulted 
in smaller portfolios and friendship gift boxes. We are continuing our 
contacts thru Junior Red Cross literature, movies, and contributions to the 
National Children’s Fund. 

The American Junior Red Cross News is an excellent source of world 
service news, pictorial materials of other lands, authentic stories of an 
international character, and fine intercultural booklists. Anna Milo Up: 
john’s illustrations of real children from many lands became a valuable 
collection of studies for customs and costumes of the countries represented. 

The National Children’s Fund has had our continuous support thruout 
the years. We have helped in a small way to make possible some aid to the 
war nurseries in Great Britain, clothing and medical supplies to Russia, 
vitamin B, to Chinese children, cocoa to Greek refugee boys and girls, 
books to the children of Iceland, and bedding to Poland’s needy young 
folks. Each year we send friendship gift boxes filled with toys and games 
to the children of Europe thru the National Children’s Fund. 

These contacts have brought “thank you” letters from children of 
Poland, Russia, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Greece, England, Czecho 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Albania, Hungary, Belgium, Scotland, and Wales. 
They were delightful, kindly gestures of gratitude that have become 4 
priceless collection of foreign correspondence as well as a tangible récord 
of goodwill. We received samples of schoolwork, toys, postcards, dolls, pine 
cones, and sea shells from Stettin, Germany; an interesting portfolio of 
historical interest from Belgium; pressed flowers from Austria; currafls 
from Greece; and dried apricots from Turkey; all accompanied by letters 
from the children with translations in English. The interesting and lovely 
embroidered hand woven scarfs that came from Yugoslavia and the # 
tractive leather doll slippers, decorated gourds, and colored prints from 
Czechoslovakia made a fine exhibit. 
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One year our “thank you” letters came from Russia and were not trans- 
lated before reaching us. A parent translated the messages and was happy 
to see the accompanying handwork from his native land. Several letters 
came from Stettin, Germany in 1930 that were taken to various homes of 
German background and brought back neatly and accurately translated. 
These firsthand contacts promoted an appreciation of these countries which 
the children have never lost thru the years. The continuity of our European 
friendships has been a real pleasure that has made the continent real and 
vital to the community. 

During the past two years our gifts have been sent to Edinburgh and 
Dundee, Scotland; Stoke-on-Trent, Suffolk, Newcastle, and Staffordshire, 
England; and to Gorseinon near Swansea, in Wales. Replies have come 
from evacuees in castles, estates, and hospitals thruout Great Britain. The 
matrons, mothers, aunts, grandmothers, and adult friends have also sent 
“thank you's.” 

In May 1945 we filled an additional quota of educational gift boxes 
containing school supplies aimed to help the recipients carry on their 
scholastic training. Responses for these gifts have proved timely and 


Public schools, Winfield, Kansas 


“We receive a Mexican flag from our friends in Axotla.” 
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gratifying. One came from Rotterdam, Netherlands, where the need was 
great and another from the Lamia State Orphanage in Greece, where our 
gifts were put to good use. 


Related Classroom Units of Study Developed 


The preservation of these foreign portfolios, gifts, and letters led to 
an interesting unit of study in 1937 on ‘European Friendship.” The chil- 
dren grouped themselves into committees and organized the ten-year 
accumulation of letters and gifts. One group collected all the scenic and 
historical post cards, determined the source, arranged them alphabetically 
in an album, indexed, and captioned each card. Another committee col- 
lected all the illustrated foreign letters with their translations and did much 
the same thing. In addition, they covered the letters with cellophane so 
that the children could handle them safely in the future. Another group 
started a stamp album; it was surprising to find how many stamps had 
accumulated thruout the years. 

The committee on European literature organized a file of the American 
Junior Red Cross News by months and years. The old issues were cut up. 
Good stories and poems about Europe were selected, cut, bound, and 
labeled. We found fairy tales, fables, legends, real life stories, and original 
poems typical of the country represented. It was a pleasure to see how 
the boys and girls would identify the country indicated in the story of 
poem. They tried them out on several of their friends and relatives to 
see how correct their deductions were and to be sure of the story's interest. 

One committee checked the Junior Red Cross calendars for Anna Milo 
Upjohn’s illustrations of foreign children, Each illustration was mounted, 
labeled, and filed by the children for school use. Still another committee 
sent for a large wall map from the Friendship Press (156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York). On this pictorial map they indicated our bonds 
of friendship with red cellophane ribbons extending to all the countries we 
had learned to know thru our school. On the margin they mounted several 
small gifts, such as leather doll slippers from Yugoslavia. 

Recently a sixth grade developed a class study unit around the theme 
“Artists of Goodwill.” Their interest in Junior Red Cross activities was 
largely responsible. Two of the pupils were officers of the school council; 
two were chairmen and two cochairmen of service committees. One was 
vicepresident of the Milwaukee County Elementary Junior Red Cros 
Council, and several others were committee members or interested fep 
resentatives of the school and county councils. The interest of the class if 
service activities was unusual, and it was the first year in our experienc 
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where nonmembers of the council asked to be permitted to visit the meet- 
ings. They took turns in attending so that all could be accommodated. No 
doubt this enthusiasm was the result of their awareness of world problems 
due to the war and to their participation in service activities carried on to 
alleviate suffering and bring cheer to the less fortunate boys and girls of 
Europe and Asia. 

This world-minded class organized its center of interest around the 
following statement and problem: 

Great artists in the field of painting, music, and poetry belong to the world. 


How have these artists helped to create goodwill among the people of all 
nations ? 


Each child chose his own field to study. While studying the subproblem 
on how great artists in the field of painting spread goodwill thru their 
att, the boys and girls became acquainted with Italian, Flemish, Dutch, 
Spanish, English, French, and American artists. They studied the paintings 
of representative artists, their lives, and works. Many interesting books were 
tead. Three of the favorites were Giotto Tended the Sheep,’ The Bells of 
Amsterdam,? and The Goose Girl of Nirnberg.? These books featured 
Giotto, Rembrandt, and Diirer respectively. Plays were written for each, 
and the characters mentioned became alive in a most delightful way. 

Another group chose artists in the field of music and studied how famous 
musicians created goodwill thru their enduring music. They became aware 
of famous folk songs of many countries, particularly the lullabies. Lullabies 
of Many Lands* was a wonderful discovery that was enthusiastically read. 
The sixteen countries represented were made vivid thru the music, poetry, 
and illustrations. Chorales, dances, marches, symphonies, and operas were 
studied and proved inspiring and worldwide in scope. Lives of the musi- 
cians were read and their musical compositions enjoyed. Fine books such 
as: How Man Made Music,* Modern Composers for Boys and Girls, 
Contemporary Composers," Famous American Composers, and On Wings 
of Song,° proved an excellent source for this group. 

A committee which chose poetry studied the problem: What poems 
help most to promote understanding. among peoples of the wotld? They 
chose rhythmic poems, from Mother Goose rhymes to the more modern 

*Deucher, Sybil, and Wheeler, Opal. Giotto Tended the Sheep. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1938. 96 p. 

* Holberg, Ruth L. The Bells of Amsterdam. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1940. 88 p. 

* Hawley, Harriet S. The Goose Girl of Nirnberg. Los Angeles: Suttenhouse, 1935. 59 p. 

‘Cummins, Dorothy B. Lullabies of Many Lands. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 72 p. 

* Buchanan, Fannie R. How Man Made Music. Chicago: Follett Co., 1941. 302 p. 

* Burch, Gladys. Modern Composers for Boys and Girls. New York: A. S. Barnes Co., 1941. 207 p. 

"Mason, Daniel G. Contemporary Composers. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. 290 p. 


*Overmyer, Grace. Famous American Composers. New York: Thomas Crowell Co., 1944. 210 p. 
*Humphreys, Dena. On Wings of Song. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1944. 285 p. 
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poems, such as “Sampans’’*® (China), “Elephant Song’’*' (India), “The 
African Dance,”*? and “Lilac Time’’** (England). These boys and girls 
read, illustrated, and memorized thoughtful poems, such as ‘There Will 
Come Soft Rains,’’* and “Prelude to Peace.’’** They studied historical 
poems, such as ““Niirnberg’’*® and “The History of tlie Book,’’*’ which, by 
the way, carried them all over the world. Humorous poems had the widest 
appeal, but the committee decided that historical and thoughtful poems 
had the greatest influence. Besides this contact with fine poetry they ex- 
perienced new and deeper understanding of the peoples of the world. 

This center of world interest was a basis for much critical thinking in 
that the boys and girls encountered master minds in the fields of painting, 
music, and poetry. They developed the concept of goodwill and gained ap- 
preciations which we hope they will always keep. 


Stead y Growth and Sound Fruit 


This school program of world service has had a gradual growth and was 
assimilated into the school curriculum only as it proved itself worthy and 
pertinent. The Junior Red Cross concepts of service and world goodwill 
brought tangible results as well as better human relations throut the world. 
The students’ understanding of their importance as world citizens, the 
finer intercultural relations in the community, and the adult appreciation of 
the worthwhileness of our program have helped greatly in building world 
goodwill at Sherman School and in helping to contribute a small part in 
the effort for world peace. 


10 Hastings, Cristel. ‘‘Sampans.’’ Catholic World 144: 711; March 1937. 

11 Blanding, Don. ‘‘Elephant Song.’’ Literary Digest 125: 14; February 19, 1938. 

12 Hughes, Langston. ‘‘The African Dance.’ More Silver Pennies. Thompson, Blanche J., editor. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. p. 114. 

18 Noyes, Alfred. ‘‘Lilac Time.’’ Excerpt from The Barrel-Organ. Markham, Edwin, editor. The 
Book of Modern English Poetry (1830-1934). New York: William H. Wise and Co., 1934. p. 2718. 

14 Teasdale, Sara. ‘“There Will Come Soft Rains.’’ The New Poetry. Monroe, Harriet, and Hender 
son, Alice C., editors. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. p. 599. 

%8 Auslander, Joseph. ‘‘Prelude to Peace.’’ This Week Magazine, November 4, 1944. 

16 Longfellow, Henry W. ‘‘Niirnberg.’’ The Chief American Poets. Page, Curtis H., editor. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1905. p. 116-18. 

1t Hincks, Margaret. ‘‘The History of the Book.’’ The Horn Book Magazine 20: p. 185-92; May 
June 1944. 
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Youthful Builders of a 
Cooperative World 


By ELIZABETH E. MENNIE 


Principal, Lawton School, San Francisco, California 


HE Lawton School, with a large enrolment of pupils ranging from the 

kindergarten thru the eighth grade, planned a study of the inter- 
cultural relations of the peoples of the world and of ways of furthering the 
growth of a peaceful and cooperative world. The teachers each planned 
with the pupils of her own class and then met together and worked out a 
general plan for the school. By this procedure pupils and teachers coopera- 
tively outlined a study of how boys and girls may help in the building of 
world goodwill. This plan has been set up as a regular part of the school 
curriculum with the thought that it will develop from year to year. 

Teachers and pupils are ever mindful of developing each day a growing 
understanding and appreciation of the intercultural contributions and 
interdependence of all the peoples of the world. Such a study is not some- 
thing apart from the regular school program but becomes a living part of 
the child’s daily school life. 


National Back grounds of the Children 


The teachers believed that a study of the national backgrounds of the 
pupils would furnish a good starting point. Each class made a study of the 
national background of each member of the class. It was found that the 
ancestry of the children of this district represented every European country, 
the South American republics, Canada, Australia, India, Persia and Assyria, 
and others—thirty-three countries in all. The population of San Francisco is 
cosmopolitan, but it was a surprise to find that so many different national 
strains were present in this district where the residents are almost ex- 
clusively American-born. In tracing back each child’s family to reach a 
nation outside of the United States, it was often necessary to go as far 
back as the great-grandparents. The children were intensely interested in 
making this study and finding these results. They now are learning a dif- 
ferent conception of the meaning of the term “foreigners,” as the fore- 
fathers of our own great, free America. 

Teachers were careful not to press any pupil who was reticent about his 
ancestry and did not wish to contribute to our study. Information was 
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obtained from such a pupil only when he was moved to give it. The whole | 


study was made in a most informal and friendly manner. In some cases | _Isté 


it was necessary to build in the class a tolerance and an appreciation of some 
nationalities and races before bringing too much into view the individual 
pupils who represented those backgrounds. 

As a next step each class selected for thoro study one of the countries 
represented in the national background of the pupils. A study of the gov- 
ernment, language, customs, music, dress, resources, occupations, literature, 
and art of the nation chosen was made by each class. The class then could 
contribute the results of this study of the country, when ready, as a traveling 
program of information and simple dramatization to be presented in other 
classrooms or for assemblies. These programs portray living pictures of the 
countries they represent with facts, color, and vitality. This plan serves asa 
progressive, growing type of intercultural program in the school. 

These studies are working out as most interesting and real for the chil- 
dren. The peoples who are being studied typify the forefathers of them- 
selves or their classmates with whom they work and play every day. The 
people of these foreign nations do not seem strangers in far-off lands and 
times but a live and real part of our world. 

Care is being taken to learn of the modern, presentday conditions in 
the various countries as well as the history and customs of former days, 
For example, in the case of Russia, information is sought in regard to her 
modern social life, scientific discoveries, great building programs, and 
progress in educational fields, as well as some of her former developments 
of music, art, and national customs. This inclusion of the modern accom- 
plishments as well as those of past years gains the respect of our childrea, 
who oftentimes think of the older countries as out-of-date or merely 
picturesque, to be disregarded as part of a living world of the present day. 

All pupils who speak a language other than English have been located 
by the classes. Children speaking the same foreign language will be brought 
together and each language group will plan a story, a short play, or 4 
discussion in the particular language which they can all speak. This group 
effort will be given for a class or assembly audience with an English inter 
pretation. 


Study of Backgrounds of Our American Way of Life 


The classes studying “Our American Way of Life’ are emphasizing the 
sources of many everyday freedoms, refinements, helps, and safeguards of 
life. This is proving to be an absorbing and interesting theme. A few 
examples may be mentioned: 
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whole Tracing democracy and love of freedom—the Biblical record of the 
cases | Israelites’ plea for release from bondage, the early forms of the Greek 
some || democratic city-state, the Magna Charta, the Declaration of Independence. 


IPALS 


ridual Masterpieces of Italian art—Michelangelo and Raphael, their indebted- 
ness to earlier masters and to the Flemish school. 

ntries Great musical compositions—composers of Russia, Italy, Austria. 

gov. | Fine china and porcelains—sources found in craftsmanship of England, 

ature, | France, and Germany. 

could Pasteurized milk—due to the work of the great French scientist, Louis 

veling Pasteur. 

other Coffee—product of our good neighbors in Central and South America. 

of the Boys and girls are realizing that many of the world’s greatest blessings 


asa} are the result of many minds in various countries working on similar prob- 
lems, each contributing something. In the end a great gift is given for 
. chil: } the good of all mankind, as a perfected electric light, a great medical 
them- — discovery, a steam engine, a sewing machine, a great musical work, or an 
. The | object of art. The world’s growing progress is dependent on many con- 
s and § tributors. Pupils are finding for themselves that the intermingling of the 
gifts of all nations enriches and makes for a more abundant life for all the 
yns in | people of each nation. 


he Attitudes and A ptitudes 
o he 
and These boys and girls are encouraged to consider the paramount impor- 


> 


ments | ‘ance of attitudes and the obligations resting on those possessed of special 
ccom- | 4Ptitudes or talents. Every day in the classrooms, the schoolyard, the play- 
Idren, gtound, and in all of the children’s relationships, it is considered the part 
nerely of good citizens to be cooperative with one another and with their leaders, 
t day. their teachers, parents, and leaders of organizations such as Scouts, Red 
cate Cross, traffic squads, and school clubs; to be considerate of others; to play 
ought fair always; to be loyal to high ideals of school, home, and country; to 
ora | be self-controlled and possess a sense of responsibility. 

group The children have been encouraged to develop their aptitudes and talents, 
inter | © €Xpress their thoughts, to develop a power of evaluation, a freedom of 
expression, and to develop their personalities to fullest capacity. The chil- 
dren are encouraged to extend their attitudes toward this country to take in 
the world’s peoples. Pupils are learning to understand that people of one 
ag the f ‘Country can regard the people of another country in one of two ways— 
rds of f Ne leading to friction and conflict, the other to friendship and cooperation. 
\ few | Oneview regards a representative of another country or race as a little below 
ourselves, to be ridiculed or pushed aside; by the other view his talents 
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would be appreciated and his manners and way of life would be respected, 
Pupils of the upper grades are making a study of the achievements of 

various peoples and are finding how these national gifts enrich and con- 

tribute to the progress of the world. Examples include the following: 


Russia —DMusic, art, science 

Britain —Representative government, freedom of speech and press, 
common law 

France —Letters, art, fashion 

China —Arts, crafts, philosophy 

Italy —Music, art 

Norway —Integrity, social progress, industry 

United States | —Democracy as a way of life, invention, science, industry. 


Creative Writing 


Boys and girls in all classes at all grade levels are expressing theit 
thoughts in poems or letters to boys and girls of other lands. They are 
trying to interpret our American way of life in an interesting manner, by 
picturing the daily life of our boys and girls—their class meetings, games 
in schoolyard or playgrounds, studies, school assemblies, family life, and 
something about their city and country. The second grade, for example, 
produced this cooperative poem: 


Lands of the Four Freedoms 


We are little American children. 

We go to school each day.: 

We are proud of our flag and country, 
We live in the American way. 

There are many little neighbors 

Who live across the sea. 

They like to work and play as we do 
In a land where they may be free. 


Studying World Organization 


Upper-grade classes are interested in tracing attempts at world organizi 
tion for peace, from early times down to the present. These include the 
writers who envisioned a Utopian world and the conferences of mote 
recent years—The Hague Tribunal, League of Nations, League To Enfort 
Peace, Kellogg-Briand Treaty, Dumbarton Oaks, and the World Secutity 
Conference. 

Along with this study a similar review is being made of examples of 
settling international disputes thru arbitration, such as: the Venezuela 
affair, the settlement commemorated by the Christ of the Andes, and the 
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Canadian-Alaskan border dispute. Charts and maps are being made to 
illustrate this review of past efforts. 

The children understand that world peace is not easily attained. They 
are expressing in their discussions the belief that a way must be found to 
increase world trade, the fair distribution of the world’s resources, and the 
use for peaceful means of such technical achievements as the radio, avia- 
tion, and television. They have learned much from the global air-age maps 
which they have made and studied. 

Pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades have conducted a number 
of forums, panel discussions, and debates, on subjects such as these: 


1, What are the motivating forces of a democracy? 

2. How may the various races appreciate one another’s qualities and con- 
tributions to the progress of the world? 

3. How may we raise the standards of living for all peoples thruout the 
world? 

4, What is the relation between world trade and higher standards of living 
for all the peoples of the world? 

5. What should be the relationship of the United Nations with the defeated 
countries of Germany and Japan? 

6. How may the occupied countries be helped to again support themselves ? 


The teachers are impressed with the far-reaching thought of the children 
in these discussions, Their enthusiasm, their strong desire to be fair to all 
classes and races, their earnestness in seeking the truth, and their courage 
and optimism represent a high type of citizenship. 

This study of intercultural relations and world peace is penetrating deeply 
into the fabric of the school’s active life. Teachers are hoping, and be- 
lieving, that it has likewise penetrated to and influenced the character and 
basic attitudes being formed by the many children who make up the school. 


“The National Education Association urges all educational institutions to provide 
at once for systematic study of the structure and work of the United Nations, as a part 
of citizenship education, giving special attention to methods proposed for enabling the 
United Nations to deal more effectively with the scientific, economic, and social de- 
velopments which affect the peace of the world.” 


—REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1946 















Vanport City Finds Unity 
in Diversity 


By BEARNICE SKEEN, MADELINE DAUGHERTY, 
and DANA CANFIELD 


Assistant Superintendent, Visiting Teacher, and 
Teacher of Sixth Grade, Vanport City, Oregon 


— City schools have faced a test in building for world goodwill 
such as few American school systems have known. The city grew 
as a by-product of war—a housing project for the Kaiser shipyard workers. 
Homes in the usual sense were lacking. Tenants were assigned to apart 
ments much as one is assigned to a hotel room, with no choice as to neigh: 
bors or location. Children, parents, and teachers all had been transplanted 
—all were strangers. When school opened on March 10, 1943, thirty-two 
teachers met seven hundred children from forty-two states and from Alaska. 
Two years later there were 170 teachers and five thousand pupils. 

Among the pupils were Negroes who had never lived in a community 
where they shared transportation and shopping facilities with whites. There 
were white children who had never seen Negroes before, as well as whites 
from the southern states. Almost every cultural and racial stock represented 
in the United States as a whole was represented in Vanport City. 

Oregon law and federal policy alike forbade any form of racial dis 
crimination or segregation. From the outset the school policy has been one 
of equal opportunity for all. Difficulties naturally have arisen. Children 
and parents were bewildered and disturbed by new conditions. Teachers 
and school officials had little time to develop principles of action, but they 
did the best they could to handle specific incidents with fairness and to de 
velop consistent policies. The establishment of a social environment con: 
ducive to the best development of social attitudes has been the constant 
aim of the teaching corps. 

The two parts of this article deal, first, with examples of problems faced 
by individual pupils and teachers in the Vanport City schools, and, second, 
with some of the ways by which the faculty members sought to clarify 
thought and unify action in meeting these problems. 


Children in the Melting Pot 


School has just opened for another year. Johnnie is going to school ia 
Vanport City, Oregon. Last year he liked his new life and friends. Today h* 
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is pretty grim—more unhappy than he has been since leaving his native state 
of Arkansas. At home the colored people knew their place and stayed in it. 
They touched only the fringe of his life. Today he is not only seated next 
to a colored boy in school, but his teacher is a Negro! Just wait until his 
mother and dad hear about this when they get home from the shipyard. Yes, 
just wait! His parents feel so keenly that they consider it worth a day of 
absenteeism from vital war work to call on the principal in protest. In spite 
of the hard feelings and protests Johnnie still sits by the Negro boy and his 
teacher is the same. Johnnie is happy. Why? Because that principal believes 
wholeheartedly in the American creed. He is able to meet each argument and 
to give that Negro teacher a chance to prove her worth. Johnnie, given a 
chance to know her, likes her so well he forgets his prejudice. Strange to say, 
that Arkansas mother’s attitude has so changed in a few months’ time that 
she actually stood up in a community meeting and told the above incident and 
added: “We have found that our boy’s Negro teacher is ‘just folks’—really 
no different from other people. If she is no different, why should we feel 
other Negroes are different?” 

Then there was Wilma from Texas, who had never attended school with 
Negroes before, and here she was sitting next to one! Wilma resented it and 
her parents resented it. They asked that her seat be changed and this was 
done. But Wilma was not satisfied with just having her seat changed. She 
flaunted her success by bragging about it. This action on Wilma’s part was 
responsible for the temporary destruction of the goodwill and peace in the 
classroom. The colored children were hurt and angry. After school they 
ganged up on her and a few of her loyal friends. The parents became involved 
and the tensions between the two groups became high. 

How should the school have handled this situation? Several conferences were 
held and social pressure brought to bear. It was found that the other white 
children definitely resented what Wilma’s prejudice had done to the free feeling 
in their classroom. Altho only grade-school children, they made their own 
decision as to what they wanted the attitude to be in their class, and Wilma 
was in the minority. Later she and her parents admitted they were wrong and 
the situation in the classroom cleared. Altho the attitudes of this family toward 
Negroes did not change, social pressures at least limited the projection of 
their prejudices, 

For the mental health of the Negro child he should be protected from feeling 
these prejudices. A member of a minority group is subject to insults and re- 
buffs merely because he does belong to that group. His personality may be 
definitely affected, in one of several ways. He may become bitter and disillusioned 
and will have nothing to do with the dominant group beyond what is necessary. 
A good example of this occurs when Negro children refuse to sit with whites, 
do not join the clubs open to all school children, and will not participate 
in school plays and parties because of fear of more rebuffs and insults, Some 
become too timid even to participate in class discussions or to do their share 
in making friendly overtures. 

Such was the case of Mary, who would not go into her own classroom after 
the only other colored child in it had left school. Every morning the teacher 
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found it necessary to seek her out in the halls and bring her to class. Mary 
cried each time she was brought to the classroom door. The aid of the visiting 
teacher was enlisted. She talked with the mother and was able to strike up 
a natural friendship with mother and daughter. 

After Mary’s confidence.was gained, she talked rather freely. In the course 
of several long conversations, it was pointed out to Mary that the fault lies 
with her—not with the white members of the class, nor with the teacher. Their 
attitude is as good as can be expected with Mary’s attitude of fear and resentful- 
ness. Her timidity arose from a fear of being alone in a group of whites; she 
had never attended a mixed school before. All her contacts with the opposite 
group were on a Negro-white basis, rather than on a human basis. Mary 
reluctantly admitted her poor attitude was responsible for her dissatisfaction and 
lack of success in her classroom contacts. 

With this little insight, Mary and the visiting teacher began a plan of 
ptocedure. Mary came to school each morning as well groomed as possible 
and with a smile on her face. She attempted to do better work and participated 
in the class. Instead of withdrawing and hiding, she tried to be more gracious 
and friendly to everyone. On any occasion where she felt that she was rejected 
because of her color, she went to the visiting teacher and talked it over. With 
a little added effort on the part of the teacher and the cooperation of the class 
in aiding Mary to a few successes in the group, her timidity and resentfulness 
were reduced to a minimum. Even her facial expression changed. Her work 
picked up and she became reasonably happy. Mary remarked that after her 
treatment of others changed, their treatment of her was much better. 

Instead of withdrawal, a member of a minority group may react with forms 
of aggression. He may become bitter, having a chip on his shoulder. A group 
of upper-grade girls formed a gang which caused much trouble. They skipped 
classes, hung around the recreation halls, used ,bad language, and destroyed 
property. They were continually being brought to the visiting teacher or the 
principal’s office because of fights with the white pupils. The girls admitted 
there was little reason for the fights. This belligerent attitude was brought 
out in an incident that happened in a baseball game in a physical education 
class. A colored girl slid into first base and bumped into the first baseman 
who was white. As often happens in a ball game, an argument, which ordinarily 
would have been settled between the two individuals, was taken up by this 
group of colored girls and carried on even after school, The argument ended 
in a brawl, whites against Negroes. 

In this case, all concerned, white and colored, were brought together 
and encouraged to talk the matter over with one another. The discussion ended 
with the group parting in laughter, friends once more. They realized how silly it 
was to fight over a simple argument and how it is even sillier to make it 4 
racial fight. Many such serious racial incidents, with petty beginnings, ca 
be solved by unemotional discussion between the persons involved. 

Aggressiveness is not always directed toward the opposite group but sometimes 
against the people of the child’s own group, or even his friends. This was 
true of Laura and Maxine. Practically every day they were fighting or quarreling 
with each other or some other colored child. An attempt was made to get © 
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the bottom of the unhappiness of these girls. Sullen and uncommunicative at 
first, they were led finally to talk about their actions and some of the causes. It 
was found that on each occasion their main “gripe” was against a certain 
teacher who was probably unaware of the effect of her rejection on them. 
When talking about her the girls would ask: “Why should we be humiliated 
and insulted practically every day? This teacher continually says, ‘Get out of 
my sight; sit in the back of the room. I’m tired of looking at your brown 
faces.’ Or, “Why do all colored children lie and steal?’ When we asked to be 
transferred to another room, she said, “This room would be much nicer if 
you colored children would get out.’” 

Can they be blamed for fighting, or using bad language, or being defiant ? 
They were outraged at such unjust treatment. It was impossible for them to 
attack the teacher or the school, so they “took it out” on one another. 

Aggression is not unique to any particular race or color, Take Patsy, for 
instance—a white girl raised in Minnesota. Both she and her family had been 
involved with several courts. The father was an ex-convict and the child was 
extremely sensitive to the shortcomings of her family. The year before coming 
to Vanport the family lived in a southern state where Patsy was exposed to 
prejudice and discrimination against Negroes. She learned to build up her 
own feeling of security and adequacy by thinking other persons inferior to 
her. It was natural enough, then, that when she came to Vanport she became 
very aggressive, She sought any opportunity to fight with a Negro or to “put 
him in his place.”” She objected to being seated by her Negro classmates and 
resented any action of friendliness on the part of the teacher or the other children 
toward one of the colored group. 

Her teacher was much concerned and referred the girl to the guidance 
department. It was found that Patsy’s attacking behavior was not caused by 
any basic racial prejudice but was due to the fact that the Negro served as 
an excellent scapegoat. The girl’s emotional upset due to family tréuble was 
helped by guidance and her conduct toward her fellow beings improved. Altho 
a slow process, she made progress toward becoming happy and well-adjusted. 


Emphasis on the sort of education experienced by these children is as 
important as emphasis on scholastic standards. It is necessary to any philos- 
ophy which is in keeping with democratic ideals. The experience in Van- 
port City made the faculty conscious of the fact that in our constantly 
changing environment, prejudices can at least be reduced. 

Both teacher and child lose in any atmosphere of tension and strife, 
when hatred and narrowness are replacing love and happiness. There is 
no place in Vanport, or in any American community, for stepping backward 
in the development of humanity. Since prejudices are not inborn, but ab- 
sotbed from our social environment, they can be changed or eradicated. 
When school children of various groups are encouraged to take an interest 
in the social problems and backgrounds of one another, the prejudices 
which tend to separate them begin to disappear. 
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Teachers Face the Issues 


The summer of 1944 found teachers and administrators participating in 
a summer-school workshop in which academic and social problems were 
studied. Many worthwhile ideas evolved. One was the definite feeling that 
interracial relationships presented a problem which the school, as an Am- 
erican public institution, must meet and attempt to solve. As a result, several 
committees studied this question. The committee on ‘Enrichment of Cur. 
riculum Thru Units of Study” contributed the following: 

Among children in general, there is apparently no well-defined attitude 
of racial intolerance. The development of an attitude of racial prejudice comes 
mostly thru contacts with parents and older persons, and so prejudice does 
permeate the minds of boys and girls. The teaching job, then, is one of pre. 
vention of prejudice and guidance of growth in understanding. Young people 
need to discover the fallacies as well as the dangers of prejudice. In its place 
they must be led to learn the truth thru a controlled approach—to play, work, 
and cooperate with one another in genuine democratic fashion. 


The committee suggested that teachers should hold open minds, seek 
the facts, adjust their attitudes to these findings, and, finally, act accord- 
ingly. Pupils cannot be expected to develop rational attitudes toward social 
probiems of racial groups unless the teacher reflects the ideas and practices 
himself. 

Rather than avoid the issue of race relations, it seemed more logical to 
face the unpleasantness of racial incidents or situations in a manner that 
is sane, natural, and fair. The committee believed that these incidents, if 
wisely handled, might lead to rich experiences or even into specific units 
in social living that would include adventures in the fields of history, 
science, geography, mathematics, literature, and many others. In such 
units, for example, children could be led to discover how all racial groups 
have contributed to America. Various activities might result—dramatiz 
tions, posters, charts, clubs, books, compositions, discussions, excursions 
and many others. 

The report concluded with recommendations for the following: 


1. Formation of a parent-teacher organization composed of members from 
different groups of people é 

2. Cooperation of schools with certain outside organizations interested if 
racial understandings that contribute to the school program, directly or i 
directly 

3. Use of help or advice from authoritative sources 

4. Provision of a shelf of selected materials in the teachers’ library 

5. Greater care and consideration in selecting books and library material fo 
children of all groups. 
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An orientation program was started as one attempt to meet the pressing 
needs of Vanport children. The orientation classes were set up as an en- 
deavor to protect the personalities of newcomers, white or colored, and to 
prepare them for participation in a crowded two-shift school system. New 
pupils attend school in this group for several days during which period a 
concerted effort is made to render the following services: 


. Test and determine level of achievement 

. Acquaint the pupils with the physical environment—city and school 

. Give knowledge of general school policy, rules, and regulations 

. Introduce pupils to the advantages and opportunities available 

. Modify the shock of being thrown into a new situation which may or 
not be pleasing to individual pupils 

. Gather information as to personality needs. 
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The job begins with the orientation teacher, but soon it is taken over by 
a classroom teacher. Much responsibility lies here. America’s teachers, 
along with parents, hold America’s future in their hands. A continuation 
of racial hates, prejudices, and discrimination endangers that future. 


How Our Sixth Grade Grew 


An example of what is being done may be found in a morning-shift 
sixth grade. To stimulate interest, a striking picture was displayed and dis- 
cussed. It portrayed a fox, a dog, a cat, and a chicken stranded on top of 
a building being carried downstream in a flood. The children responded 
to this readily and were easily guided to translate it into terms of human 
telations, the war, and strange bedfellows getting along together. 

Thru the intervening months interest apparently remained steady. 
Teacher and class proceeded along simple, voluntary, democratic lines. 
Interest and discussion were aroused thru pictures, stories, and news articles. 
Thtu reasoning, determining what is just and true, and considering what 
is American, some democratically sound conclusions were reached, In such 
a setting the rest follows more or less naturally. Everyone is encouraged to 
look upon the other fellow as an individual with certain rights and re- 
sponsibilities. Equality, with accompanying fair treatment in all situations, 
whether it be pupil-teacher or pupil-to-pupil relations, is promoted. In this 
atmosphere democracy gains new meanings. 

The project of preparing an all-school bulletin board used the genera) 
theme “Don’t Fence U.S. In.” The display was so popular it was later 
moved to one of the other school buildings of the city. This display in- 
spited several other worthwhile activities, including a radio program by 


the same name, from which the following excerpt is given: ( 
~ 
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Spoken: 


All year we have been studying about world brotherhood. We worked out 
a poster that hung in the hall of our building for a long time. . . . In the 
center of the poster was the map of the United States. . . . Around America 
was a fence made up of rails—hate, greed, race intolerance, lies, cruelty, etc. 
The radio play we are presenting to you today was suggested by the poster. 


Sung (to tune of “Don’t Fence Me In’): 


Let us be free! 

World brotherhood for all races can be, 
Don’t fence us in! 

Let the flag of peace fly in the evening breeze, 
Don’t fence us in! 


Let the world be boundary free— 

And no fences on the land or on the sea. 

No super-race for us or any false pretenses— 

It is foolishnesses to think that we need fences 

Freedom free from fences starts where love commences— 
Don’t fence us in! 


Most of the children seem to enjoy these various efforts to teach brother- 
liness. Indignation often flares at mention of unfair treatment of minority 
Americans. One girl returned one day saying that she had talked over 
class discussion with her parents and now their respect for colored citizens 
is much greater than it was before. 

A questionnaire dealing with social attitudés concerning race and nation- 
ality was given to these pupils. Where the questionnaires revealed false 
or undesirable ideas, they were used as points of attack in the hope thal 
thinking and consequent action that is more desirable might be developed 
wherever possible. Further evidence of achievement in this one sixth grade 
was gained from responses to a schoolwide questionnaire, ““Do you like 
Oregon or your home state best? Why?” Out of a class of forty, only two 
children indicated displeasure at being in school with colored children 
Papers from other rooms showed a higher percent of white children who 
disliked to attend classes with Negro children. | 

Certainly perfection has not been reached in the intergroup relation 
ships among Vanport City’s school pupils. But progress has been made, 
some tensions have been eased; a conscious effort has been made in this 
school system to meet what may be called the most pressing problem it 
America, if not of the whole world—the relationships of people of malty 
racial stocks and nationalities under conditions of liberty, justice, a0 
equality for all. 
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Group Tensions and School | 
Administration 


By FRED E. LUCAS 


Supervising Principal, School Center $2, Vanport City, Oregon 


ANPORT CITY, on the Columbia River between Vancouver and Port- 

land, was built in a few months, to house nearly forty thousand war 
workers. These people came from all parts of the country, with Negroes 
making up a sizable minority. Since a policy of nonsegregation and non- 
discrimination has been followed by the schools, there have been unique 
problems to face in the field of race relations. 

This article deals with developments during the first two and one-half 
years of the project thru the school year 1944-45. It emphasizes administra- 
tive and planning activities in School Center ##2, one of the two elemen- 
tary-school centers. 


Administrative Settin 4 


Problems other than group tensions were not lacking in starting a school 
system from scratch during a period of full employment. The elementary 
schools operated on a complete double-shift basis, with extended day care 
and nurseries for children of working mothers. Schools were open twelve 
months of the year. High-school pupils attended in Portland, with tuition 
paid by the Vanport City Board of Education. 

Pressures on the schools were different from those in ordinary com- 
munities. First, the usual taxpayers’ groups were absent, as the schools and 
the housing project were federally financed. Second, pressures for observ- 
ing democratic principles in school procedures came from the administra- 
tion upon the teachers, rather than from teachers on the administration. 
Third, teacher pressures on each other were greater than usual, in that 
free and open discussion of problems was encouraged. 

The general policies of the school system were determined by the super- 
intendent, his administrative council, and the board. Responsibilities were 
delegated to the person closest to the particular job to be done. For ex- 
ample, the supervising principals in charge of the two school centers were 
tesponsible for the management of their schools, even to the extent of 
employing and dismissing personnel. 
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School Center #2 attained a peak enrolment of 2067 pupils in Feb- 
ruary 1945, in grades from kindergarten thru the sixth. Almost half of 
the Negro pupils of the school system were in School Center #2, and 
were present in every classroom. They represented about a tenth of the 
school enrolment. 


Objectives 


There was a definite effort to develop the feeling of the brotherhood 
of man; there was a will to practice true democracy. In specific terms, the 
following eight concepts were objectives for the learning of both teachers 
and pupils: 

1. Democracy depends upon providing a fair deal and equal opportunity 
for all citizens, irrespective of race, religion, occupation, economic condition, 
or national origin. 

2. Democracy is preserved thru putting into practice such attitudes as 
“All men are created equal,” “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” and ‘The brother- 
hood of man.” 

3. Each citizen must cherish and insist upon for all citizens the basic rights 
and liberties, including freedom of speech, freedom of the press, religious 
liberty, and equality of opportunity for each to participate in decisions affecting 
his group. 

4. Individuals must be judged by their own actions, abilities, and worth 
and not by qualities attributed to the groups to which they may belong. 

5. It is of national importance that there be no discrimination against any 
minority group because of race, religion, or economic status. Also it is im- 
portant that members of minority groups understand and have consideration 
for the rights and attitudes of other groups. 

6. Every situation should be used which will lead to the development of an 
open-minded attitude and the ability to see the other person’s or group's 
viewpoint. Deep-seated prejudices frequently originate in early childhood and 
often become fixed during adolescence. 

7. All citizens need an understanding and an appreciation of the achievements 
and the difficulties of the various racial, religious, and occupational groups 
that make up our society. 

8. Teachers and their programs must be upheld by public opinion to be 
free to carry out a truly democratic program. Teachers should be protected 
from intolerant individuals and groups.’ 


Constant efforts were made to present the facts and develop the atti 
tudes that would make the foregoing concepts vital realities in the habitual 
thought and action of both pupils and teachers. These aims and objectives 
have been promoted thru: (a) administrative policy; (b) definite efforts 


1 Council Against Intolerance in America. An American Answer to Intolerance. Teacher's Manual 
No. 1, Junior and Senior High Schools. New York: the Council, 1939. 130 p. 
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to create proper teacher and pupil attitudes; and (c) encouragement of 
school personnel to take part in certain community activities, 


Administrative Policy 


The personnel policy of Center #2 has consistently been that there 
should be no discrimination in the employment of teachers or other per- 
sonnel. Two Negro teachers were employed on the original staff of Center 
#2. To ease into the program from a practical standpoint, white children 
from northern states were selected for these classrooms. The original en- 
rolment in each of the Negro teacher’s rooms was thirty-three white chil- 
dren and seven Negro children. There were some objections from teachers 
and persons in the community; however, these were overcome by a firm 
stand on the part of the principal. Those who objected were asked two 
questions: “‘If discrimination is made where these two teachers are con- 
cerned, where will it stop—with race—with religion—with nationality?” 
and ‘Do you have a legitimate complaint against the teacher in question? 
Do you know her?” They were then informed: .(a) that the Negro 
teachers were as well prepared for their duties as the average teacher in 
the district; (b) that the President and Congress had requested that no 
discrimination be shown in war industries or supporting occupations; 
and (c) that the over-all policy for the schools stated definitely there 
should be equal distribution of Negroes thruout the classrooms and no 
segregation. Because these teachers had sincere and sympathetic interests 
in children, fine personalities, and good training, they were soon accepted 
by children, parents, and teachers. Before long, one of them became ill over 
an extended period and she was replaced by a white teacher. Upon the 
return of the Negro teacher, she became permanent substitute and taught in 
almost every classroom in the intermediate building over a period of three 
months. During this time, there were only two negative reactions or com- 
plaints from children and parents, The past eighteen months of operation 
have produced but few minor and negligible complaints concerning any 
Negro personnel. 

In the summer of 1943, a group of teachers took their classes to a 
near-by amusement park. All teachers and children were admitted to the 
patk but Negro children were excluded from certain concessions, thus 
causing considerable embarrassment, both to the school and the children. 
At the next teachers meeting, a discussion arose which resulted in the 
establishment of a school policy which prohibited the patronizing by 
school classes of any concern practicing discrimination. This policy was 
later reviewed and adopted by the district as a whole. 
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In November of 1943, a Negro instructor in one of the nursery schools 
asked if she might move into a vacancy in the housing units which were 
set aside for the teachers of Center #¢2. After she and her husband moved 
in, protest was made by several teachers. Here again, the school administra- 
tion took a firm stand on the basis that individuals should judge others 
not by race, color, or creed, but by their actions, abilities, and their worth. 
The discontented teachers were assured that any legitimate complaint 
would be given prompt consideration. No complaints have come in since 
these conferences and at the present time, four Negro teachers and their 
families reside in the teacher units. 

During the spring semester, two Negro teachers in Center #2 were 
elected to offices in the teachers association. They are highly thought of and 
are accepted for their abilities, contributions, and culture. Often they are in- 
vited to the homes of white teachers and vice versa. 

Early establishment of policies which do not allow discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, or creed in any phase of the school program and strict 
adherence to those policies are essential in the fair treatment of minority 
groups. A principal must have the courage to stand by his convictions and 
never allow discrimination to go unchallenged either in his school or in any 
organization with which he is affiliated; on the other hand, he must be pa- 
tient and tactful in maintaining this position. 


Efforts To Create Proper Teacher-Pupil Attitudes 


During the first year in Vanport several prominent citizens and well- 
known speakers addressed community groups on the problems of minority 
groups. Among these speakers were the secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People (national headquarters 
at 69 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York), a banker from Portland, 
and a former president of Reed College. After a very inspirational dis- 
cussion led by the college president, the teachers of Center #2 decided 
to establish an action committee composed of three Negro and two white 
teachers. This committee studied the problem of minority groups and 
their place in our society in terms of subjectmatter and experiences which 
would benefit both teachers and pupils. The members felt that teachet 
attitudes and concepts of democracy were crucial to carrying out the pro 
gram. With the principal, they decided to emphasize the cultural back- 
grounds and contributions of four groups: Chinese, Russians, Mexicans, 
and Negroes. The aim was to develop favorable attitudes and appreci 
tions in reference to these four groups and their place in our democracy. 
The selection of more than one group for study provided an opportunity 
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for repeated emphasis on the objectives of the program which have been 
mentioned. 

To improve teacher-and-pupil attitudes and concepts, the following plan 
was devised: (a) Periodicals, pamphlets, and books were obtained con- 
cerning each of the above-mentioned groups. These were placed in the 
teachers’ room and made available to classrooms as each study was made. 
(b) The librarian was requested to survey reading materials appropriate 
for particular grade levels. Information gathered was passed on to the 
teachers for classroom use. This information included annotated booklists 
and lists of agencies from which various kinds of help were available. 
(c) Famous persons belonging to each group were studied. A mimeo- 
graphed list of individuals and their major contributions to our culture 
was given to each teacher. (d) Special teachers were asked to consider 
what their particular fields had to contribute to the study of these groups. 
Some very fine work was done in special areas; for example, during Negro 
History Week,’ children studied, discussed, and sang Negro spirituals 
and modern swing music. Records of famous modern Negro bands were 
played. (e) The field of visual aids was explored. Posters, pictures, and 
crafts were displayed in the library and on the bulletin boards of the class- 
rooms and halls. When possible, a movie descriptive of the life of the 
native lands of these people was shown. Several movies have been given 
concerning the part the various groups are playing in the war. (f) During 
the period in which Russia was studied, children contributed to Russian 
War Relief by the donation of clothing and thru the purchase of articles 
exemplifying Russian craft. (g) Special auditorium programs were pre- 
sented to motivate the study of each group; for example, the sixth-grade 
classes which had studied our southern neighbor, Mexico, were invited to 
put on a program for the school. Child speakers told of the way in which 
Mexican children were similar to themselves. They also gave dances and 
sang Mexican music. When classroom culminating activities could not be 
used, special programs were created. (h) Special classroom activities 
were planned in relation to each of the groups studied. During Negro 
History Week, each teacher received a two-page mimeographed paper, “A 
Story about a Boy and a Peanut,” which told of the life of George Wash- 
ington Carver. A large bag of peanuts was passed out and the story was 
told and discussed. This story was significant because George Washington 
Carver's problems were similar to those of many other Americans in their 
struggle for achievement and success. (i) Special lunches featuring charac- 


* Negro History Week. Usually held the second week in February. Sponsored by the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 
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teristic Russian, Chinese, and Mexican foods were planned and prepared 
to provide added areas of experience in each of the units. These lunches 
were served during the noon hour for all children. (j) Teachers were 
selected to discuss casually with other teachers phrases and terms which 
seem disrespectful to particular groups of people. Expressions such as, 
“there’s a nigger in the wood pile” and “you haven’t a Chinaman’s chance” 
are used quite often without particular malice or thought of the original 
meaning. Minority groups are sensitive to these terms and their use should 
be avoided. 

This was truly an action committee. In the busy hurry and bustle of a 
war area, the committee felt that materials and information should be made 
available to the teachers with many suggestions and interpretations for 
classroom use. The program under the guidance of this committee has been 
successful and worthwhile. 


School Personnel in Community Activities 


The above-mentioned committee and the administration encouraged 
teachers to attend interracial meetings. From the group attending these 
meetings, two teachers volunteered to serve on a committee to investigate 
and submit reports on discriminating practices in the community. 

When the parent-teacher association was formed, a number of Negroes 
were especially encouraged to join. In 1944-45, the vicepresident was a 
Negro, the father of four pupils in the school. Thirty-six percent of the 
parent-teacher association members were Negro. All minority groups in 
the community were made to feel welcome to use school facilities in after- 
school hours. 


Summary 


The living, planning, and working together of teachers and pupils has 
been helpful in bringing about a better understanding of minority groups 
and their importance in our society. Teachers and children are now better 
able to judge the fairness of situations and practices which are found in 
this community. Thru study and participation in the program, they are 
able to strengthen the democratic practices for which the school stands. 


“God ... hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 


the earth.” 
—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 17:26 
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Crossing Barriers at 


One’s Own Back Door 


By LEO R. MILLER 


Principal, Jefferson School, Kansas City, Missouri 


O the patrons, teachers, and pupils of the Jefferson School district, the 
Tr cotins of goodwill between racial groups is not one of theory or 
philosophy but of stark necessity. Located in a submarginal district which is 
rapidly becoming Negro in its population and in a state in which segrega- 
tion of races is practiced from the kindergarten thru the state university, 
the school area is one in which racial tensions are ever present. The whites 
resent the inexorable inroads of the colored people, and while they foresee 
the day when the district will be almost entirely Negro in population, 
resulting in a shift of the Jefferson School from one for white boys and girls 
to one for colored pupils, it is difficult for many to accept these changes. 
In handling this situation the faculty members and community leaders could 
plan little in advance and had to resort to opportunism, using any situation 
which could be turned to advantage in furthering a feeling of friendship 
between the two groups. 

Some things could be done by planning. Literature was secured from 
various national groups working for intercultural understanding. The 
pamphlets and graphs were placed on library tables in upper-grade rooms 
and were used as the basis of class discussions. During that same period 
films aiming at improving racial understandings were shown in assembly 
programs. The children were prepared for these films by study and reports 
in their rooms. 


Interracial Friendships thru the Cafeteria 


The best opportunities arose, however, from the fact that in-the school 
lunchroom both the manager and her helper were colored. Since boys and 
gitls of upper grades worked by the week in the cafeteria and the groups 
were changed weekly, every boy and girl who cared to take his turn in the 
lunchroom had an opportunity to work with these women, side by side, 
in the preparation of food and in the serving of his fellow students. From 
this experience came an appreciation of the efforts the manager and helper 
were making to provide wholesome lunches in a clean and inviting way. 


f 111} 
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From these women and their friends, copies of outstanding Negro news- 
papers were obtained at frequent intervals. These were placed in upper- 
gtade rooms on their library tables for free reading by the pupils. Many 
of the white youngsters learned for the first time that Negro papers existed, 
that Negro high schools engaged in athletic programs, or that the activities 
of Negro society were recorded meticulously in the Kansas City Call. 

The cafeteria manager had five sons in the armed forces. Early in 1944 
one of the young men returned to visit his mother. When some seventh- 
grade boys heard that this sailor had been at Pearl Harbor during the attack, 
they prevailed upon him to come to their room and tell of his experiences. 
He had planned to talk for a few minutes, but the class held him for over 
an hour. He then went into a sixth-grade room and talked with those pupils 
for another hour. A few months later another son of the cafeteria manager 
came home on furlough, and he also spoke to the pupils. In the spring of 
1945 the first young man was in the building again, and the boys and girls 
insisted upon his appearing before them once more. The teachers at Jeffer- 
son School feel that their pupils have a better-than-average concept and 
appreciation of the part Negro youth have played in this war, from their 
reading and from association with these colored servicemen. 

If the boys and girls enrolled in the Jefferson School were the only ones 
having these contacts or being made aware of the fine qualities of their 
colored neighbors, it might be doubtful if youthful undefstanding could 
balance adult prejudice. However, the boys and girls carry home the results 
of their discussions and their reading. The adult groups meeting in the 
building became aware of the spirit of friendly cooperation existing between 
representatives of both races within the school. 


Straws in the Wind 


Objective evidence of the worth of these activities, which scarcely merit 
the name ‘‘program,”’ might be hard to find. But incidents occur to suggest 
that there have been some results in the direction sought. 

When we see elementary-school boys from Jefferson playing marbles 
with the pupils from a near-by colored school or walking to neighborhood 
grocery stores with them, we feel that some progress has been made. Also, 
we find older boys from our high school for Negroes playing basketball 
with white youths on our playground after school and on Saturdays. 

At first the presence of colored boys, who lived closer to the playground 
than did the whites, aroused a tide of telephone calls from neighborhood 
hotheads, some of whom threatened to call the police to have the Negfo 
boys removed. Each caller was reminded that no law or ordinance permitted 
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the police to drive anyone from a playground when school was not in 
session, so long as he behaved himself. The color of the individual had 
nothing to do with it. These callers (most of whom were anonymous) were 
urged courteously to watch the boys playing together and to observe if any 
real reason for protest were present. These calls were never repeated. 

During the winter a youth recreation center was sponsored in the Jeffer- 
son building. The city recreation department furnished personnel and 
equipment; the board of education furnished building, lights, and heat. 
The director of recreation sent out a young Negro man to handle the record 
player which furnished music for dancing. Again’a small but highly vocal 
minority protested. The issue was brought to the floor of the next parent- 
teacher meeting. Parent-teacher leaders and representatives of the recreation 
department pointed out that the young man conducted himself in a business- 
like, courteous manner and that the young people of high-school age did not 
object to his presence at all. Critics were urged to be present at the next 
recreation evening, make their own observations, and draw their own con- 
clusions. No more protests were heard. The man in question continued to 
serve, no unpleasant incident occurred, and he was received on a genuinely 
friendly basis by the young white people. 

During the winter both the cafeteria manager and the helper had birth- 
days. During the lunch period the children in the cafeteria sang birthday 
greetings and presented small gifts, with no urging from teachers or parents 
and with no spirit of condescension but in a spirit of real friendship and 
appreciation. 

When the young helper’s husband, a petty officer, returned from overseas 
and came to our building to greet his wife, he was warmly welcomed by 
both teachers and pupils. The reunion of these two young people was as 
touching to our boys and girls as would be a reunion between a young white 
couple of their acquaintance. 

Perhaps these unrelated incidents do not constitute evidence. However, 
the transformation in the district goes on, and a situation which, as an 
observant visitor remarked, was loaded with dynamite seems to be working 
itself out without incident. Those who work intimately with the problem 
from day to day feel that ultimately it will be solved if only common sense 
and real tolerance prevail on both sides. 














Goodwill Crosses the Tracks 


By W. C. YEAGER 


Principal, Whittier-Cooper School, Sioux City, lowa 


ESIDENCES were giving way to business houses in the Lincoln School 
R attendance area and the enrolment was decreasing. The old frame 
building needed replacement or much repair and its location was in danger 
whenever the river was in flood. What should be done about the school? 
It was attended by less than two hundred pupils—Negroes, Italians, Greeks, 
and old stock Americans of a low economic level. 

The superintendent of schools and the neighboring school principals 
considered closing Lincoln School and transferring the pupils to other 
schools—chiefly to our own, which was nearest. Several factors were 
favorable—our brick building was more substantial than the old frame 
structure; we had plenty of room to absorb the additional pupils; and we 
had already enrolled a few Negro pupils and a number with foreign-born 
parents from various countries. On the negative side were the hazards of 
travel for the pupils, as there were several dangerous railroad intersections 
between the two schools; and a long history of gang fights and feuds 
between the youngsters of the two districts. The school administration could 
meet the first objection by providing bus transportation for the Lincoln 
pupils; the second problem was one for the receiving schools to face. 

Our faculty analyzed the proposed amalgamation and decided that we 
would have to stimulate a desire for this consolidation in the minds of our 
own students and patrons. The arguments we used were that with a larger 
school we would have more prestige in the city and that we could have 
single grades in a room, with better instruction for pupils. 

In order to further the idea, our teachers began to talk to the children 
in the classroom and in their study of community problems. The teachers 
were well informed on the issue and were much in favor of the consolida- 
tion and thus they carried it over to the children, who in turn sold the 
parents on the idea. 

After about a week of discussion and planning and talking, the entire 
school became anxious for the consolidation to take place. Each room ap- 
pointed a reception committee to welcome the incoming boys and girls, 
and many of them planned parties for the newcomers. The teachers planned 
to welcome the new teachers who would be transferred with the pupils. 
Plans were made for reorganizing the grades and for reassigning teachers. 
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Everything was humming with enthusiasm and anticipation. If there 
was any doubt of the success of the adventure it never appeared. We were 
all optimistic that the move would be for the better for everyone concerned. 
The pupils with their teachers decided that courtesy and kindness with a 
genuine spirit of welcome would do much to overcome the old feuds and 
gang disputes. 

No phases of the problem were overlooked. The faculty knew the names 
and grades of the pupils that were coming, together with information as to 
their school history, including the names of the supposed leaders of gangs. 
We knew that these leaders would be much on the defensive and the rooms 
to which they were assigned were ready for any emergency. Everybody made 
it his business to be kind to the newcomers. We did not allow a single 
incident to mar the transfer of these pupils to our building. 


The Big Welcome 


Finally the day came for the transfer. Excitement was rife. This was the 
big day. New rooms, new teachers, new friends, and we never said new 
enemies, When the bus (a brand-new one) deposited its first load there 
was a young host and hostess from each class waiting to escort the children 
to their respective grades and rooms. The second bus arrived before nine 
oclock and all the children were nicely located when it was time for the 
local children to assemble in their respective rooms. Every room held a 
public welcome ceremony that morning. They sang songs together, intro- 
duced the new children, and in general had a splendid beginning. The spirit 
thus engendered carried the consolidation to a complete success. 

Out on the playground at the first opportunity the boys were immediately 
engaged in a game of baseball and the girls were busy on the volley-ball 
court, while the smaller youngsters were given rides on the merry-go-round. 

After a few weeks the success of the merger became apparent. The new 
children were much surprised to be so well received. Their parents ex- 
ptessed themselves as very happy over the new arrangement. They had 
expected many troubles which never materialized. The feuds were gone 
forever. What little friction developed was between individuals. The gang 
idea seemed to disappear. 

This experience convinced the faculty that almost any difficult situation 
can be successfully handled if the proper preparation and cooperation are 
secured in advance, Here two mixtures of races, nationalities, and even 
gangs were amalgamated smoothly into a new blend so that only the least 
amount of friction was developed. It shows what kindliness, goodwill, and 
sympathetic understanding can do if skilfully used. 

















Other Statements Applying to 
Single Schools 


A CTIVITIES or principles of action relating to a single educational unit are 
reported in brief form in the twenty-two statements that make up 
this article. 


Personal Security the Foundation of Goodwill 
MILDRED BIDDICK, Principal, Fairview School, Denver, Colorado 


Lack of security and lack of participation make good human relations almost 
impossible. The child who is least secure in the knowledge of his ability to hold 
his own with the group is the child who calls names most persistently. The exer- 
cise of power in a school system or a school is reflected in the attitudes of pupils. 
Where the superintendent or principal is dictatorial there is resentment, fear, and 
struggle for prestige among principals and teachers. Teachers are insecure and 
find outlets by hostility to each other and arbitrary treatment of children. Pupils 
of an autocratic teacher seek scapegoats among the more vulnerable children. 

Because individual security is so basic, teachers and principals must accept 
responsibility for (a) helping every child in his room or every teacher in his 
school to develop and maintain a reasonable degree of personal security, and (b) 
exercising leadership to call forth participation of all in democratic group 
cooperation. 

To meet this responsibility, we must study more about human emotions and 
behavior. We must discover causes of insecurity in ourselves and make wholesale 
remodeling plans. We must learn to analyze causes of insecurity in those with 
whom we work and help them to face their problems and to find wholesome ways 
of improving the situation or compensating for it. We must find more avenues 
by which people can achieve recognition and status. We must accept responsibility 
for the effect of the way we deal with others and learn to treat each person with 
the respect due him as an individual. We must study and create tools of social 
action so that processes of group action may be increasingly effective. Only to the 
degree that persons are growing in security and in skills of democratic particips 
tion, are they in an atmosphere where they can feel goodwill and learn to extend 
it beyond the limits of their own group. 


Building Brotherhood thru Understanding 
RUTH COOPER BSHARAH, Principal, Dunbar 3rd Ward Elementary School, 
Dunbar, West Virginia 


Because we believe that prejudice plays such a large part in world conflicts 
we give much attention to providing a happy classroom, as free as possible from 
even small grudges. Many an adult American is a suspicious and cantankerous 
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misfit, unhappy and misunderstood, because the elementary school failed him. 
It spent years in teaching him many subjects but not one hour in teaching him 
how to live happily and in goodwill with others. In this school efforts at building 
goodwill toward other races and nationalities are based on this classroom 
philosophy: 

1. Have every child in the classroom “aboard,” with no outsiders. 

2. Hold personal conferences with any child in need of help. Supply understanding and 
guidance; see that other children help him “aboard.” 

3. Watch closely for the evidence of prejudice creeping in and seek to redirect the 
child’s attitudes and energy. 

4, Have wisely chosen pupils and the teacher hold a “conference court’’ to consider 
offenses in the classroom. 

5. Discourage gossip; guide the trouble maker to better habits. 

6. Fill every minute possible with interesting learning activity—varied to challenge the 
superior child to the height of his ability and to give the lowest level group an opportunity 
to excel. 

7. Make plans with the group, following democratic practices. 


John, Juan and Johann Find Common Ground in Patriotism 
CURT E, SCHMIDT, Principal, Carl Schurz School, New Braunfels, Texas 


When the school enrols Mexican American, German American, and old-line 
American pupils, the situation can easily break up into mean little hates, fears, 
prejudices, and hygiene problems. When the influx of Mexican children began 
the faculty determined to proceed with a general spirit of goodwill with emphasis 
on citizenship. A circular to teachers said: 

1. Granted that the race problem cannot be summarily solved, be it tho your constant 
charge to ameliorate the problem in true Christian spirit and according to sound demo- 
cratic principles. . . . Are you teaching by example simple justice, Christian charity, and 
racial equality? . . . 

2. Be not blind to real social problems in order to appear tolerant. If a child has lice, 
he has lice, and something needs to be done about it, but remember that no child has lice 
because he speaks Spanish or because his skin is brown, 

3. If and when a racial issue arises, face it squarely, practically, and justly, but don’t 
set in motion circumstances out of which issues will arise. 

4. Do not become maudlin on the subject of equality. . . . Recognize the existing 
prejudices on both sides . . . and strive to adjust with the least possible friction. 

5. Investigation shows that practically all children want to be good Americans. With 
this in mind, make all corrections in behavior on the basis of good citizenship. . . . 

6. Be sure to point out that with the privileges of citizenship go duties. 


An appeal to the child to conduct himself as a good American usually brings 
results. The question ‘Do you want to be a good American ?” directed at children 
who make an issue of having to sit near a “Mexican,” or who reveal any other 
undesirable behavior arising out of race differences is generally enough to bring 
the erring one in line. 

This method of citizenship training is helping. Further assistance is rendered 
by a full-time school nurse who speaks Spanish and who has been given responsi- 
bility as an attendance officer. She works with various agencies—tuberculosis 
association, state department of public welfare, and the city and county police 
and health officers. Progress is real but slow enough to teach that racial tolerance, 
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mutual understanding, and a feeling of equality cannot be legislated into exist- 
ence, It is a process rather than a series of acts and this process is slow and 
complicated. 


Capitalizing on Diversity 
MARY D. RAUSCH, Principal, Garber-Horne School, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


The four hundred children of Garber-Horne School represent more than 
twenty nationalities. Nearly a tenth are Negro. There are children from congested 
substandard houses and children from comfortable homes. Thru the years there 
has been emphasis on capitalizing the best from all the cultures represented by 
the children. Greek, Czechoslovakian, Hungarian, Italian, and Irish folklore, 
dances, songs, and customs are featured; the Pennsylvania German contributions 
are remembered ; and Negro children are given recognition. 

At a Christmas program some years ago the children sang Christmas carols in 
about twenty different languages. They wore costumes representing their parents’ 
home lands; many of them had learned the carols at home. A similar program, 
using folk songs, was given at an international relations meeting of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. In 1944 children of this school were hosts and 
hostesses at a reception for the city’s children at the Allentown Free Library at 
the close of Children’s Book Week.1 The Garber-Horne children, in costumes 
representing story-book children of many lands and at the same time typifying 
their own diversified backgrounds, dramatized the Book Week theme, “United 
Thru Books” in colorful and unforgettable living pictures. The school had 
celebrated Book Week by an exhibit of books in the school library, by story- 
telling about children of foreign-born parents, and by a book parade in which 
children in various national costumes had visited every classroom. 

This long-time program of seeking to create friendliness and understanding 
has brought results. The children of foreign parentage are proud of their ancestry 
and constantly enrich the school program by sharing their own cultural heritage 
with their classmates. Name calling has been rare during all these years. The 
conscious efforts to promote goodwill have had an effect on the growing minds 
of the children and on the attitudes of the neighborhood and the community. 


World Democracy 
MARY H. SUPPLE, Principal, Sutro School, San Francisco, California 


The racial tensions that rose after Pearl Harbor soon were reflected in the Sutro 
School pupils, many of them children of foreign-born parents. Beginning in 1942, 
there has been continuing emphasis on planning by the entire school staff and on 
community participation. As far as possible, in general assemblies, in parent: 
teacher meetings, in school programs with representatives of foreign countries 
who enthusiastically cooperated with lectures, pictures, films, and exhibits of work 
of their own countries, the school project became one of community education. 

The motto has been that understanding eliminates prejudice. Many staff meet: 


1 Children’s Book Week, early in November. Sponsored by. the Children’s Book Council, 62 West 
45th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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ings were held. In time each grade teacher adapted the program for practical use, 
first with her own pupils, then for use in general activities that included the whole 
school, and finally for the benefit of families and as much of the community as 
would respond. Among other helpers the maintenance personnel of the school 
became eager cooperators and much credit for successful accomplishment is due 
them. 

The theme one year was “Our Foreign Origins—Contributions Made to 
America by Various Immigrant Peoples.’ Another year it was “Our Neighbors 
to the South—the Good Neighbor Policy.” A third year developed “World 
Democracy—lIndividual and Community Participation in World Interrelations.” 
The required subjects were taught as usual but the subjects, as well as supervised 
play, the nutritional period, and other activities were related to the main theme. 
Thus a class considering ‘Care of Our Pets’ learned the countries to which the 
animals were indigenous, locating them on maps and hearing stories about the 
animals in their native homes. The study of ‘‘San Francisco—Its Past, Present, 
and Future,” included much emphasis on the contributions made by many culture 
groups. Respect for foreign names was developed. Special days and weeks were 
observed, with special assemblies to which parents were always invited. 

Each term’s work was examined by the entire teaching staff. Suggestions and 
criticisms were invited. A closer cooperation resulted, increased enthusiasm 
manifested itself, original ideas developed in both the teaching staff and the 
student body, and it was found that families were learning new lessons from 
their children, 


All-school Program of Intercultural Appreciation 
JEAN M. GRAY, Principal, Grant School, San Francisco, California 


Plans and objectives were developed at faculty meetings, preceding the first 
yeat’s work in which special emphasis was given to intercultural appreciation. It 
was agreed that the major objective of all activities dealing with other countries 
and their cultures was the development of goodwill and friendship, Firsthand 
experiences of children in the school—including widely travelled children of 
military personnel, refugees from several European countries, and native children 
of foreign-born parents—helped to enlarge the sympathetic appreciation of the 
entire group. 

Specific units were correlated with the intercultural appreciation program in 
all grades; from the kindergarten learnings of friendliness, sharing, and taking 
turns in “Living in Our Homes”’ to the seventh-grade study of “How the Cul- 
ture of the East Has Contributed to Our Western Civilization,” and the eighth- 
gtade units on ‘Learning To Know Our World Neighbors thru Literature.” 
Written and oral language activities of all kinds were an important medium of 
learning, Letters, compositions, stories, essays, poems, biographies, autobiogra- 
phies, vocabulary lists, bibliographies, original plays, radio programs, quiz pro- 
grams, travel talks, book reviews, class and individual booklets, and panel dis- 
cussions, were all used as means of new learnings. Practice was gained in ex- 
Planatory talks to interpret maps, graphs, charts, exhibits, slides, or pictures to an 
audience. Interviews with foreign visitors and with pupils who had lived abroad 
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led to new insights. Assembly programs for parents and other pupils, based on 
units of study, were given by several classes. A special assembly was held in 
honor of delegates to the San Francisco world security conference from Uruguay 
and France. 

Teachers find that the most vital part of the program is the emphasis on 
attitudes. A growth is noticeable in the children’s knowledge and appreciation 
of other peoples and countries, and also in their qualities of friendliness, con- 
sideration for others, in sharing, and in responsibility. 


International Club 
CHARLES E, LEWIS, Principal, Shattuck School, Portland, Oregon* 


As one way of promoting understanding in a school enrolling children from 
many cultural backgrounds, a club was formed, consisting of eight pupils born 
in far distant lands. Included were two children who were half white and half 
Eskimo who had lived above the Arctic Circle; two Chinese children who had 
lived in Hawaii and China; a refugee girl from near Berlin; two boys from 
Vienna ; and one boy from southern France. These children, of different ages and 
grades, were all very bright and were fine citizens. Under the leadership of a 
skilful teacher, the children were brought together into an international club. 
A typical American sixth-grade girl was added to serve as chairman and to keep 
conversation going. This group met regularly and discussed a wide variety of 
subjects such as schools, clothing, home life, holidays, foods, and religion, as 
well as the vivid personal experiences of the individual members. Information and 
ideas brought out by the group were brought to the other children in various ways, 
such as individual reports to a class, a school assembly during Brotherhood 
Week? at which the entire group held an unrehearsed discussion, and similar 
discussions at parent-teacher association meetings. The group has helped the 
entire student body to realize that these brilliant and attractive youngsters, with 
varied origins, are growing up to be loyal and useful American citizens. 


Diversified Approach 


JOHN J. FORESTER, Principal, Bradford and Grove Street Schools, Montclair, 
New Jersey 


The key word which expresses the spirit in the world for which we should 
constantly be striving in our educational program is understanding. The Brad- 
ford and Grove Street Schools stressed the following projects in their yearly 
programs in an attempt to acquaint their students with children of other lands 
and to appreciate the contributions made to world culture by other nations: 

Festivals and holiday celebrations—for example, a Mexican Halloween play 


Interchange of letters with school children in Canada 
World friendship club 


*Deceased, October 1945. 
2 Brotherhood Week, observed during the week that includes February 22. Sponsored by the Ni 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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Stories about foreign children in Junior Red Cross Magazine and other sources 
A picture map of China 

Folk tales, music, habits, and customs of other lands 
Our ancestors and the countries from which they came 
Celebration of Christmas here and abroad 

A foreign costume party 

Animals from foreign countries 

Stamp collection 

Similarity between American and foreign games 
Exchange of newspapers with children abroad 

World goodwill pageant 

A travel information bureau 

An international broadcast. 


World Friendship Festival 
GERTRUDE L. SHIRLEY, Principal, Andrews School, Three Rivers, Michigan 


Annual observances of World Goodwill Day? have continued in this school 
since 1935, usually with an assembly program. An outstanding school experi- 
ence was the 1940 observance in which the whole school shared in an outdoor 
evening program. A seven-foot globe was built around the flag pole, with the 
help of the high-school department of manual arts, Sturdy curved wires formed 
a foundation; white muslin in circular pieces was sewed to the wires, and maps 
of the continents added in brilliant orange color. Flags of other nations and of 
the United States were mounted in a ring surrounding the flag pole above the 
globe. The program began just before sunset. Life, color, music, and dancing 
intermingled as groups of children depicted scenes from the life of seven 
countries—the Netherlands, Sweden, England, Wales, Russia, Japan, and the 
United States. 

Dances typifying each country were preceded by characteristic songs. When 
the United States group came, parents and other guests joined in singing 
“America the Beautiful.” Then a hymn of the nations was sung as each group 
sent representatives to the friendship dancers. In the dance of friendship they 
bowed, skipped, and pirouetted together around the globe. Last of all came the 
beautiful notes of the “Prayer for Peace,”’* played by a high-school trumpeter in 
the growing dusk. 


Decorating a World Friendship Room 


GRACE FITCH, Principal, Franklin Elementary School, Jacksonville, Illinois 


The basement play room was given color and character by a yearlong school 
project that resulted in a ‘World Friendship Room.” Thru cooperative effort of 
pupils, teachers, administrators, and art supervisor, there were rich opportunities 
for practice and growth in the art of working and playing together in harmony. 
The cement floor was painted in dark green deck paint, the red brick walls were 
covered with pictures of children of many lands at work and play, and the room 


_* World Goodwill Day, May 18. Sponsored by the World Federation of Education Associations, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

*Levermore, Charles H., compiler. Academy Song Book. Abridged edition. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1895. p. 27. 
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has been equipped for various games. It is used also for scout meetings and 
citizens’ meetings. 

Some of the pictures are painted as murals on the brick wall, others have 
been done on butcher paper and on inexpensive cream-colored window shades, 
Fifth-grade students developed the central section of murals showing children 
of the Americas playing, reading, and enjoying the radio. Children of Europe 
and Asia are pictured on either side. Panels made by sixth-grade children show 
old-world scenes. Younger students have helped too. Third-graders, working 
out a unit on Mexico, and a fourth grade studying Navajo Indians made panels 
for the World Friendship Room. Dances, folk songs, national hymns, study of 
costumes, assembly speakers, a ‘“World’s Fair” unit in one class, and a pageant 
entitled “The Summoning of the Nations” all have been related to the world 
friendship theme and the decoration of the room. The room was open for in- 
spection when partially completed, for the annual physical education demonstra- 
tion program. A radio program describing the work on the murals was given by 
upper-grade children. 


Cafeteria with a World Outlook 
JOHN C. REILLY, Principal, Stevens School, Stamford, Connecticut 


The Stevens School faculty wanted its new cafeteria to become a nutrition 
laboratory where food prejudices and poor food habits would be broken and 
where enjoyable eating experiences could be opened to the child patrons. Also, 
the school was watching for opportunities to foster better understanding and 
mutual respect among the many cultural groups represented. It was decided to 
serve a typical national dish on Thursday of each week. Beginning in Januaty 
the mimeographed menu sheet issued on Monday was supplemented by an extra 
sheet giving a little essay on the country being recognized that week, including 
methods of cookery, favorite dishes, and the recipe for the dish to be served on 
Thursday. The countries recognized included: Africa, tomato bredee; The 
Netherlands, Autspot met klapstuk; Ireland, Irish stew; Scandinavia, surkadl} 
Hungary, bargonyaleves and marjoram tokany; Czechoslovakia, rotkohl; 
Belgium, carbonnades flamandes; Scotland, Scotch broth; Italy, risotto alla 
Milanese ; Mexico, chili con carne; and Portugal, balas de carne. 

Each Thursday’s menu, with the individual teacher's help, was an adventure 
that brought effective education in friendly attitudes toward nationals of other 
lands. Our objective was to provide the yeast of goodwill and generous under- 
standing toward all nations that may leaven the outlook of the citizens of Stevens 
School. 


Teachers Also Learn 


AUGUSTA PRAGST, Instructor of Elementary Education, and ELSIE JEWETT, 
Student, Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 


Teachers can serve effectively as guides in learning goodwill only in the 
degree to which they themselves are fortified against hate, prejudice, insecurity, 
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ignorance, and provincialism. The information and the attitudes of the teacher 
will be reflected in the actions of children. At Keene Teachers College efforts are 
made (a) to give the students personal contacts with individuals from many 
cultural and national backgrounds thru forums, lectures, and social gatherings, and 
(b) to emphasize intercultural and international relations in the work of student 
teachers in the training school. The college makes it possible for all students to 
participate in the Keene Community Forum, in which leaders of various religious 
faiths and speakers on political and sociological themes appear. The college also 
brings to the campus numerous authorities on diplomatic, religious, and inter- 
national relationships, also visiting professors and students from foreign coun- 
tries. Book exhibits, art exhibits, sharing of class experiences with other groups 
all contribute to understanding. 

Statements by laboratory-school children revealing family prejudice and in- 
tolerance toward specific religions or national groups may be the basis for dis- 
cussion in college classes, Related examples of unfairness and resulting in- 
security affecting adults are revealed. A recent discussion mentioned such prob- 
lems as these: employment agencies that raise questions about church affiliation ; 
changing of names to fit into conventional ‘“‘American’”’ patterns ; snobbish attitude 
of college students preparing for secondary teaching toward students preparing 
for elementary education ; and antagonism of liberal arts colleges toward teachers 
colleges. World peace seems remote when such intolerance and lack of respect 
among educated people at home appear so prevalent. But experience has shown 
that better relationships can be built as teaching and experiences of living im- 
prove. For example, a fifth grade taught by a student teacher used its Friday 
afternoon club period for a series of programs on how boys and girls live in 
other lands that are our world neighbors. Using the children’s conglomerate 
national background as a starting point, the first program was on France. Exhibits, 
dramatizations, radio broadcasts, crafts, dances, reports, and stories were planned 
and executed. As the programs continued the children began to realize that all 
groups had something to contribute. Such remarks as “Could I visit the Greek 
Church sometime?” and “Would you let us see your dishes from France?” 
showed interest and appreciation instead of a former suspicion and intolerance. 


Pooling Efforts in Building Teaching Units 


JOHN A, WHITEHEAD, Principal, James H. Eldredge School, East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island 


When the need for emphasizing the good neighbor policy in the school 
became apparent it was decided that every year, some time during the year, 
aside from such incidental teaching that might occur, there should be at least 
one planned unit whose first purpose would be to cultivate a desirable attitude 
toward peoples of other lands. During the first year of this plan, each teacher 
developed a unit on Latin America for her grade. The plan was that she would 
use the unit with her present grade, revise it in the light of the class experience, 
and send a written account of the unit to the office to be printed. Each teacher 
selected the country or area for study, with the result that there was a good dis- 
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tribution of countries, with several units adapted to each grade level. Altho the 
subjectmatter type of unit was used each unit included a substantial number of 
suggested activities so that it would be adaptable to any technic. Some teachers 
taught the units entirely on an activity basis using the language arts and the 
social studies program. Others taught the units as parts of the social studies 
course, 

Many supplementary books on Latin America were bought and made avail- 
able to teachers, Current magazine and pamphlet material was used widely. 
Moving picture films were used and listed in the bibliographies. A Mexican labor 
camp in town was helpful to children who observed the Mexicans on the streets 
and in stores. A teacher in a nearby city shared her hobby collection of souvenirs 
from Central America. 

Each unit sent to the office was routed around the faculty for questions and 
suggestions and finally was returned to the originator for revision. Some further 
editing was necessary in the school office for the sake of consistency; separate 
bibliographies were combined into one. During the first summer the units were 
reproduced and bound into attractive booklets. A similar treatment of the coun- 
tries of the Western Pacific was planned for the next school year. 


Good Neighbor Policy at the Grass Roots 
E, E. ARNAUD, Principal, Edgewood School, San Antonio, Texas 


About 70 percent of the Edgewood School’s children are of Mexican extraction 
and there are many problems of group relationships. To give closer attention to 
children who do not speak English, the groups are separated during the first three 
gtades, a practice which itself may hinder understanding. One opportunity for 
cooperation was grasped by the teachers of the smallest children, who arranged 4 
joint entry of the olive-skinned and the fair-haired preprimer children in the 
American Education Week® parade. This led to further contacts among the 
primary children, by presenting room programs for each other’s classes, having 
sing-songs with visitors from other classes, and by other devices for visitation. 
Teachers of upper grades also worked on the problem. Frank talks about the 
issue seemed to be appreciated by the upper grades, who enjoyed the idea of their 
being old enough to understand a problem and to work for a solution. 

A schoolwide World Fiesta was planned for the April parent-teacher associa- 
tion meeting day. Each class was to choose a country for special study during 4 
six-week period and prepare an exhibit of work done on the unit, together with 
products, art work, and other items that the children might bring from home. 
When the day came the halls were gaily decorated with streamers, flags, and 
posters. A special Mexican display was inside the main entrance. Each classroom 
displayed the flag of the country studied and welcomed the guests who made the 
“Grand Tour” of the world. Among the countries found were Brazil, Belgium, 
China, Switzerland, England, India, Alaska, Ireland, and Scotland. There was 
so much interest that the open house was continued for the following day, when 
several classes that had presented short programs in their rooms brought them to 

® American Education Week, observed during the week that includes November 11. Sponsored bY 


the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., and (0 
operating organizations. 
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the auditorium for a general assembly. Pupils, teachers, and community all were 
gratified with the outcome of this effort to learn more about other countries and 
to think of them with friendship. 


Making the Map Come Alive 
LOTTIE B. MCCRACKEN, Principal, Elementary School, Blevins, Arkansas 


A small-scale observance of Pan American Day® one year created such a lively 
response that it was decided to make it an all-school affair the next April. The 
elementary unit in this consolidated school enrols 325 pupils, All thru the year 
the various grades kept the project in mind and were ready for the exhibits, 
open house, and pageant on April 13 and 14, 

Pan America and attendant spirits of self-government, cooperation, knowledge, 
and friendship were seated on the colorfully decorated stage of the gymnasium 
for the pageant. Painted on the floor in front of the stage was an outline map 
of the American continents, about twenty-five feet long, that had been drawn 
to scale by the fifth- and sixth-grade children. When Pan America asked each 
nation to come and bring its gifts, two children came for each country, one 
bringing a colored cardboard outline map of the country to place in position on 
the floor map, the other bringing a gift to place upon it. Heralds announced the 
name of the country, and the gifts, and placed the country’s flag in a standard at 
the front edge of the platform. The representatives of the nations formed a semi- 
citcle around the map and remained standing during the closing portion of the 
pageant, which included songs, dances, the presentation of Pan America’s helpers, 
and in conclusion the singing of “America the Beautiful’ by a school choir and 
the audience, Both the children and the visiting adults showed a keener interest 
in the other Americas following this experience; teachers and librarians reported 
a continued demand for books and pamphlets and pupils have offered suggestions 
for other books needed for the library collection on “Our Neighbor Republics.” 


Friendship thru Fiesta Fun 
HOWARD M. SOULE, Principal, Monroe School, Phoenix, Arizona 


The Monroe School enrols Latin Americans and Anglo Americans in about 
equal numbers, with a scattering of Chinese and Indians. It seemed desirable to 
begin some activities in which all pupils would work and have fun together. 
Much departmental cooperation was evoked in a four-week Pan-American study, 
closing with a fiesta. Songs, dramatized folk tales, drawings, lapel ornaments in 
the shape of Mexican hats, table decorations in the form of painted pigs, maps, 
charts, booklets, letters, and graphs were produced. The library posted a large 
map of Pan America; each time a child read a book from the Pan American 
bibliography his name was pinned on the country about which he had read. 

Closing events of the study included a tamale sale, a Mexican dinner served 
to a limited number of adults, and the fiesta program. A highlight of the latter 
Was a pifiata patty in the sequence in which visiting Anglo Americans were 


_* Pan American Day, April 14. Sponsored by Pan American Union, Seventeenth Street and Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 
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entertained by Mexican friends. The péfiata is made of a clay jar covered by 
paper to represent an animal, bird, flower or any attractive object. It is sus- 
pended from the ceiling by a pulley cord and is lowered to the child’s reach, 
The blindfolded child, armed with a stick, tries to break the pijata, Just as he 
strikes it is pulled out of reach. Each child is given a trial or two until many 
have had a chance. Finally the pifata is left near enough to be struck. When it 
breaks, out comes confetti, dulces (sweets), popcorn, and gifts. The Anglo 
American children enjoyed their first participation in the party and the Latin 
Americans had as much enjoyment in teaching the custom to those who did 
not know it. 


Sharing with Faraway Friends 


CORDELIA AHRENS, Principal, Price School, and MAMIE REED, Principal, Ladue 
School, St. Louis County, Missouri 


The Ladue schools try to give children at all grade levels many opportunities 
to do things for each other and to approach international understanding thru 
human relationships. The school war activities committee, consisting of two 
members from each grade, became interested in sending a ‘Treasure Chest” of 
books to children in some foreign country. From the fourteen countries listed by 
the Book Committee of the Woman’s Council for Postwar Europe,’ 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York, the children at an all-school election chose 
the Philippines to receive the gift. 

Everyone helped in raising the money and in selecting the books. Scrap- 
paper drives were a source of funds. Each of the six grades selected five books. 
Sixth-grade boys made the “Treasure Chest” itself. Each grade contributed to 
the scrapbook enclosed in the chest, providing pictures of class activities, drawings 
of the school, and facts about the community. A blank scrapbook was enclosed for 
a possible return. A father who had served in the Philippine area for two yeats 
helped create interest by talking to the children about their Philippine friends, 
thus helping the children to understand that children in other lands have needs 
and interests like our own. 


Dolls Make Friends 
LEILA ARMSTRONG, Supervisor of Elementary Education, LaPorte, Indiana 


Assemblies at the Washington School are planned so that everyone who attends 
sees and hears something on his own level of understanding. Children learned 
much that helped them to overcome prejudice and misinformation in an assembly 
which featured dolls. A local woman who has a large collection of dolls from 
all parts of the world brought them to the school auditorium and arranged them 
just below the stage on the level of the children’s eyes. She had dolls from all of 
the countries who were allies as well as the former enemy countries. She knows 
children very well and was able to speak to them on their level of understanding 
and to lead in a free discussion by the children following the talk. 


t Recently reincorporated as ‘‘Our World United Thro Books,’’ with no change of address. 
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The elementary supervisor in LaPorte also had a large collection of foreign 
dolls, which are being used for school programs in which children can learn 
about the countries the dolls represent, about the customs of the people and 
more about how we can cooperate with these countries in building up interna- 
tional understanding. 


Moving Pictures of Child Life 
MARION SMITH, Principal, Merritt-Fairmount Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


As children view a film of child life, most of them identify themselves with 
the children they see living on the screen and share their experiences, Authentic 
films, which present other peoples sympathetically and in situations that repre- 
sent achievements and progress in terms of the people’s own goals, should be used 
far more extensively than at present in teaching goodwill and the kinship of 
children the world over. Most of the following films are available in film li- 
braries ; all of them are recommended for use in the elementary grades: 


1. Soviet School Child. 16mm. sound. 24 minutes. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 1942. 

2. Children of Holland. 16mm. sound. 11 minutes, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 1939. 

3. Children of Switzerland, 16mm. sound. 11 minutes. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 1940. 

4. Children of Asia. 16mm. silent. One reel. American Museum of Natural History, 
77th Street and Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 1938. 

5. Children of China. 16mm. sound. 11 minutes, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 1940. 

6. Children of Japan. 16mm. sound. 11 minutes. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 1941. 

7. Children of Africa. 16mm. silent. 30 minutes. Religious Film Association, Inc., 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. n.d. 

8. French-Canadian Children. 16mm. sound. 11 minutes. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 1940. 

9. Mexican Children. 16mm. sound. 11 minutes. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 1938. 

10. Eskimo Children. 16mm. sound. 11 minutes. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 1941. 

11, Navajo Children. 16mm. sound. 11 minutes. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 1938. 


Using Community Resources in School Assemblies 


SADIE BASSET MANN, Principal, and AMINTA C. BURNET, Teacher, Public School 
157, Manhattan, New York, New York 


Following up units of study on “The Lives of Famous Negroes of the Past and 
Present,” the sixth-grade class invited as guests to several assemblies a number of 
men and women of local and national prominence. Many were residents of 
Harlem, where the school is located. The speakers included a battalion chief of 
the city fire department, an assistant district attorney, the parole commissioner, a 
member of the New York state assembly, several leading ministers, a member of 
Congress, and several world-famed musicians and composers. The guests gave 
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impromptu speeches which served as an inspiration to the children in seeking for 
success in their chosen fields. 

These programs led to an assembly of all nations, to which representatives 
of all the allied countries maintaining local consulates were invited to come 
and, if possible, to bring with them a child representative, their flag, and a large 
portrait of their ruler or chief executive, as well as posters and literature. The 
United Service Organization, Junior Red Cross, and the American Womens 
Volunteer Service were also invited. The response to the invitations was most 
gratifying. The all-nations assembly presented a most colorful picture. Repre- 
sentatives of many lands, some in native dress, sat on the platform against a 
background of their countries’ flags. In front was an audience of hundreds of 
youngsters whose experiences until that special hour had been bounded by the 
small area of Harlem. A host’s feeling of pride and joy came to these childreri 
and from the addresses the children gained a broader perspective of the world- 
wide desire for international cooperation, understanding, and unity. 


Auditorium Aids Goodwill Learnings 


JOSEPHINE C. SMITH, Administrative Principal, and FRANCES M. ELAM, Addi- 


torium Teacher, Morgan School, Washington, D.C. 


Continuing efforts to build understanding, appreciation, and sympathy have 


been basic to the auditorium program at the Morgan School. During recent years, 
plays, talks, music, pantomimes, and dances all were featured. Children of the 
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upper grades presented plays that widened understanding, such as “And the he 
& 


Stars Heard,’’* “Let Us Be Friends,”® and “The Pudding Pan.’’*° These plays 7 


led to new understanding and appreciation of the United States, the South 
American countries, and England. A fairy operetta about Norway, and a play 
staged in the Chinese manner were accompanied by other experiences related to 
these two countries. A Chinese visitor talked to the class about his people. 
Appreciation for German contributions to literature and music was encouraged by 
dramatizing Robert Browning’s poem, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 

Songs helped the children to understand many other peoples; as they entered 
into the spirit of the songs they found that song makes all the world akin. Dance 
festivals were gala times for the children. The pupils learned to recognize 
melodies and song patterns and dance rhythms that were characteristic of differ 
ent countries. 

Storytelling and poetry were also features of the auditorium periods. Greek 
myths, Russian tales, Chinese fables, and folklore from many lands have helped 
to widen the children’s understanding. Promoting understanding and improving 
relationships are not easy tasks but the effort has been made to furnish the chil- 
- dren with material essential for the formation of sound judgments and rational 
attitudes. 


8 Byers, Jean M. And the Stars Heard. Reprint. Washington, D. C.: National Education Associ 
tion, 1942. 15 p. 

* Fogt, Glenna C. Let Us Be Friends. Washington, D. C.: Pan American Union, 1943. 11 P: 
(Mimeo. ) “6 

#® Morse, Katharine D. Goldtree and Silvertree. New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. p. 1-16, “The 
Pudding Pan.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV 
BUILDING GOODWILL WITHIN A CLASSROOM 
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Public schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


“No other nation can mean to us what our nation means. Here are the 
roots of our heritage, and here our central loyalties belong. But because 
we feel so deeply about our own land, we understand how other people 
feel about their lands, and using our patriotism to interpret theirs, we grow, 
not in bitterness but in understanding and sympathy.” 


—HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 














Let’s Live Together ion Goodwill 


By GRACE C. POGUE 


Americanization Teacher, Elementary School, Woodlake, California 


opAY’s children are an essential resource of the postwar world. As 
leaders of these young people, we dare not fail. They are either an 
asset or a liability depending upon whether they have been trained to be 
tolerant and unselfish or have been steeped in hate, suspicion, and greed. 

Never before have racial pride and national egotism reached such heights 
as in our world today. America is rich in the inheritance of all ages, all 
races, all cultures. Our strength is in our diversity. Our life today has been 
determined by a multitude of influences; our tomorrows will be determined 
by the way we react toward the present situation. 

Children are quick to reflect the attitude of their parents and teachers 
and they are keen observers. Their feet are being guided by the lamp of our 
experience. We can lead them in the give-and-take of daily life to be more 
understanding, more generous in their judgments, more appreciative of 
members of cultures other than their own. In California the children of 
Mexican ancestry and those of Japanese ancestry returning from relocation 
centers offer a special challenge and opportunity for this kind of day-by-day 
teaching. 

The first step must be taken by the teacher: 


We cannot teach what we do not know, 
And we cannot lead where we will not go. 


The classroom that contains a spirit of friendliness and cooperation, 
leading to harmony in all human relationships, also contains a teacher in 
whom that spirit is present. Without it, efforts at teaching for goodwill 
are hollow and futile. 


The Story as a Key to Understanding 


Books are often a bridge to understanding, for teachers and pupils too. 
Some years ago a fellow teacher said, “I ¢ry to be fair to these Mexicats 
but it’s not easy.” Then she read Jumping Beans, by McLean.’ A few 
weeks later her room was knee-deep in cactus and serapes, sombreros and 
rebozos. A Mexican unit was in full swing. 


1 McLean, Robert N., and Crawford, Mabel L. Jumping Beans. New York: Friendship Press, 
1929. 151 p. 
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Jumping Beans is a human story of a lovable Mexican family who fol- 
lowed the crops in an old Model T with tires that would blow out and who 
later returned to Mexico. Elena, after a stormy session at school in Mexico, 
sobbed on her father’s shoulder, ‘‘Why do there have to be these feelings 
between countries? I love Mexico and I love the United States. There are 
good people and bad people everywhere. You don’t get good just by being a 
Mexican or bad just by being an American. Up there, some boys and girls 
called me a ‘little greaser’; here they call me a ‘little gringo’.” 

A faulty clock once bore the label, “‘Don’t blame my hands; the trouble 
lies deeper.’” When we run into difficulties in dealing with the children, 
it is a good idea to look below surface behavior, trace their prejudices to the 
source, and attempt to turn the channel of thinking there. A well-chosen 
story often will help; story-telling time is a golden opportunity for unob- 
trusive and effective moralizing. Youngsters make the application with sur- 
prising alacrity. There’s a story of a farm boy who raised prize corn. He 
discovered that the poor corn of his neighbors pollenized his own corn and 
that the row adjoining their field was of inferior quality. Next season he 
shared his best seed corn with the neighbor boy and won the blue ribbon 
at the county fair. Sharing with others is not only the ethical thing to do; 
it is intensely practical. 

School libraries are filled, fortunately, with stories that tell in wholesome 
fashion of the culture of other nations and their contribution to civilization 
as a whole. Many regular textbooks also express sympathetic understanding 
of other races. Pablo of Mexico is well liked by the children.? Ways of 
Living in Many Lands* and Neighbors Near and Far* are helpful. Hands 
across the Border is a good social-studies unit on Mexico.® 


The Problem Parent 


Often parents rather than children are to blame in clashes between pupils. 
Teachers must try to ease the tension. Native Californians have come to 
accept the Mexican-American as part of the picture, but newcomers may 
find it hard to make the adjustment. 

Last year one hotheaded little Southerner was in a continual scrap. When 
he got the worst of it he threatened to have his father “come down and 
clean up on them greasers.”” The teacher decided it was about time to go 
over and have a little conference with the father. He said, “Back where we 


* Yeaton, Clyde E. Pablo of Mexico. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1941. 48 p. 
aa Wilson, Howard E., and others. Ways of Living in Many Lands. New York: American Book Co., 
0. 305 p. 
ona Jennie, and Hahn, Julia L. Neighbors Near and Far. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
- 312 p. 
* Bray, Lillian A. Hands across the Border. San Antonio, Texas: Naylor Co., 1941. 239 p. 
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come from they never expected white kids to ’sociate with niggers and | 
don’t expect to have my boy take nothin’ off ‘em neither.’’ After the teacher 
had patiently explained that these Spanish-speaking children (members of 
the white race) were here because their parents were needed to help 
harvest our crops, that their mothers were longing for their old homes south 
of the Rio Grande, and that this was our opportunity to show our appreci- 
ation to neighbors who were helping us in the war effort, he began 
gradually to reverse some of his mental processes. The mother joined ina 
friendly conversation and seemed to be more considerate. At any rate, there 
were no more violent clashes from that quarter. 


The School of Many Op portunities 


The rich curriculum of the modern school, its many teaching aids, and 
its democratic activities give opportunities for building understanding and 
appreciation. Children with varied abilities are released from a sense of 
inferiority as talents of many types find an outlet. 

Music makes school a joyful experience for children of all races. Little 
Latin Americans are especially fond of music. They usually sing and play 
well. The glee club and band are popular with the Spanish-speaking 
children. The little Americanos love to hear “La Paloma” and other Span- 
ish songs sung by the Mexicans. 

Dramatics are a wonderful release for the emotional and esthetic nature. 
They may be made a powerful instrument for interpreting ideals and 
molding character. A pageant, ‘Salute to the Flag,” presented during 
Public Schools Week made a profound impression on the participants 4s 
well as the audience. The Mexican girl who took the part of the immigrant 
and the American lad who impersonated Uncle Sam put their whole souls 
into the message. 

Art exerts a powerful influence on every part of life. Besides the actual 
pictures and handcraft, a sensitiveness to selection and arrangement and to 
personal appearance may be noted as a result of the study of art. Many of 
the foreign-born children are naturally artistic. 

Visual aids are a sure help in making the children world conscious and 
bringing them to realize that the world is fast becoming one big neighbor 
hood. “Native Arts of Old Mexico” and ‘Mexican Children” are two 
audio-visual aids that are well received in this school.® Scores of other good 
motion pictures are available. 


© Native Arts of Old Mexico. 16mm. sound. 20 minutes. Akin and Bagshaw, Inc., 1425 Williams 


Street, Denver, Colorado. 
Mexican Children. 16mm. sound. 11 minutes. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 20 North Wacker 


Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Organizations and service committees enlist children of all groups. Our 
student body officers, elected by popular vote, are a cross section of the 
world community; ball teams are a veritable league of nations. Many of the 
traffic officers and safety committee members are children of foreign-born 
parents. 

Two organizations that present a definite, direct program for the pro- 
motion of international goodwill are the Girl Reserves and the Junior Red 
Cross. The Girl Reserves, a branch of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, emphasize world friendship in deed as well as in code. One 
of their recent projects was the making of quilts to be sent to other coun- 
tries, At Christmas time they dressed dolls and collected used toys for the 
local Mexican mission. The Junior Red Cross children have made scrap- 
books, written letters to children of other races, sent friendship bags, and 
also have contributed funds. 


The Warm Heart 


Along with every kind of group activity must go the personal interest 
of the individual teacher in the individual child. Heroic measures are 
sometimes needed, as when Juan came to school—scion of a Mexican 
family whose wanderings to and fro had taken away all ambition for 
cleanliness and decency. This is his teacher’s story: 


In all my sixteen years of teaching, a more loud-smelling individual than 
Juan, or a wilder-looking one, never wandered my way. He smelled like 
stagnant water. (I discovered a tub of spoiled soap suds when I called at the 
camp that evening.) His head looked like a busted hair mattress. His bare 
feet were of a grey weather-beaten color and were wrinkled like an Irish 
potato that has outlived its usefulness. He wore a pair of tattered overalls, 
a faded red sweater and hard-boiled look. 

The only vacant chair in the room was beside my sweet clean little José who 
had long curling eyelashes and looked every inch the aristocrat. But José was 
— sport and I knew I could count on him to help in the rehabilitation of 
uan, 

_ T opened the window near their table and José kept his nose pointed toward 
it most of the time. Juan had all the ear marks of a tough customer. There wasn’t 
a dull moment that day. When the class was dismissed I sent word to Juan’s 
mother that I would bring him home later. Our first visit was to a barber. You 
should have seen the hair on the floor of that barber shop! Also, you should have 
seen the expression on Juan’s face when he looked in the mirror! At the store 
actoss the street, we got new overalls and a bright, blue sweater. Next, we drove 
out to my home where a good bath and a brisk rub with a big pink bath towel 
worked wonders. One of my own little son’s pongee sport shirts fitted Juan 
Perfectly and the transformation was complete. Even the hard-boiled, defiant 
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look was gone. We chatted companionably about Southern California on our 
drive to the camp. 

Next morning, Juan marched in with a shining morning face and saluted 
the flag as respectfully as all my other little darlings did. When he took his 
chair, José said, ““That’s Juan’s chair.” I had a time convincing José that this 
was the same boy. He took in every detail thoughtfully. Then he stole up to 
my desk and whispered, “I have a pair of shoes that might fit him.” 

The change in Juan’s family and in the general attitude of the whole settlement 
paid big dividends on a small investment of time and money. A few months and 
Juan had moved on, but he left behind him a circle of warm friends and a strong 
conviction in ‘‘La Maestra’s’” heart that 


There’s so much good in the worst of us 
And so much bad in the best of us 

That it well behooves the rest of us 

To bring out the good in the worst of us. 


The Outcome in the Future 


The problems are not all solved. Only this week, two eighth-grade boys 
of different races crossed bats, and an international relations conference 
in the office was the result. Our patient principal took a good hour out of the 
middle of a busy day to hear both sides and offer wise counsel. But meeting 
a situation squarely as it arises is the most effective way of teaching anything 
that involves character building. Other conflicts will be met with the best 
insight that can be brought to bear on each set of human relationships con- 
cerned. 

We cannot see the finished results of our labors, for we deal with im- 
mortal souls. We cannot even be sure that our efforts will bear fruit. We 
sow beside many waters. But we can be true to the trust. If because of 
faithful teaching in the public schools today, there may be a peaceful 
tomorrow, we have wrought well. 


“Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye evs 
so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.” 


—GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW, 8:!2 
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Third Grade Goes Around the World 


By TAMAH R. LANE 


Teacher, Phenix Laboratory School, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


HILDREN of the third grade at the Phenix Laboratory School, impressed 
with the importance of good citizenship in the home, school, and com- 
munity, planned an imaginary trip around the world to find out how they 
could be good friends to citizens in other lands. Interest in foreign countries 
had already been aroused thru their previous social studies unit on the hot 
and cold lands. The unit began as a part of the Good Citizenship Club 
activities, but often became the center for all other subjects and activities, 
during the twelve-week period it continued. 
Our aim was friendship thru understanding, and in order to understand 
people we knew we must understand the places in which they live. En- 
vironment determines many customs, habits, and problems. 


Beginning the Study 


During the period of orientation, the pupils were encouraged to read 
widely from the books on the reserve shelf. Slow readers looked at pictures 
and made up stories that interested them. The brighter pupils shared their 
experiences during the conference period and raised questions that led to 
further reading. No organization of material was attempted at first. The 
main purpose was to establish interests and arouse curiosity. From these 
initial interests, objectives for further learning were developed. 

The daily papers and weekly readers were filled with items concerning 
countries across the seas. In discussing some of these current events, we 
began to ask questions: Why do our boys have to go away to fight? What 
countries are our friends? What countries are our enemies? How do our 
friends and our enemies live? What can we do to keep peace? 

Many beautiful new books on different countries were secured. The 
teacher then directed the children to readings that would answer some 
of their questions. The most difficult assignments were given to four of the 
best readers in the superior group. 

Topics for committee work were prepared. Pupils studied the list and 
chose the topics in which they were most interested. New committees were 
formed at the beginning of the study of each new country. This stimulated 
interest and broadened the field of exploration for the children. 
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Special Events and Activities 


The committees at first found it difficult to gather information on some of 
the countries. They invited the third-year high-school history class to share 
experiences with them in their discussion periods. This high-school history 
class and teacher made several visits and discussed the children’s problems 
with them. 

The following passages are quoted from the records of one of the com- 
mittees: 

February 7, 1945 

Dear Mr. Gholson: We are sorry our country is at war. We are on an imaginary 
trip around the world to learn more about our friends around the world. Here 
are some of the things we want to know: Why do countries have trouble with 
each other? Who are our friends and enemies in this war? What can we do to 
help win the war? 

We would like for you and your history class to join us Monday in our dis- 
cussion period.—Yours truly, Eva Burton, Grade 3. 


February 9, 1945 
Dear Third Grade: We, too, are sorry the war is going on. Some of the mem- 
bers of the 3A History Class and I will be glad to come to your class on Monday, 
and join you in your discussion period.—Yours truly, G. J. Gholson. 


February 12, 1945 

Dear Mother: We learned from Mr. Gholson and his class today that we are 
fighting this war to bring peace to this earth again. President Roosevelt said 
that we are fighting for the four freedoms: freedom of religion and speech, and, 
from want and fear. ; 

Mr. Gholson’s class said our friends in this war are called allies. Some of 
our friends are the people of Great Britain, Russia, Mexico, France, and South 
American countries. The people of Japan, Germany, and Italy are our enemies. 
They are called the Axis.—Your little girl, Jessie Jenkins. 


The high-school class invited Grade III to be their guests at an “Allied 
Luncheon.” The history class served sandwiches representing England, 
punch representing America, hard candy representing France, tortillas 
representing Mexico, and Spanish peanuts representing the South American 
countries, The classroom was decorated with flags of all nations. Several 
boys and girls of the third grade told them some of the things they had 
learned about the war. 

The children saw several moving pictures in their classroom and in the 
auditorium. They kept records of what they saw. Some of these facts weft 
given in the final program as a broadcast. 

A teacher who once lived in Mexico talked to them and showed many 
interesting examples of Mexican textiles and art. 
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The librarian read and told stories of other lands, taught games and 
dances, and played music of other lands. Children enjoyed stereoscope pic- 
tures of both our allies and the axis. 

The class published a paper centered around units carried on in the 
class during the year. Reports were made by different committees for the 
paper. 

Events which stimulated the children’s interest during this period in- 
cluded radio programs, President Roosevelt’s death, the San Francisco con- 
ference, and talks by our boys who returned from overseas, 


Our Friends Around the W orld 


The activity that the class enjoyed most was planning and presenting 
a program, “Our Friends Around the World.” Committees worked together 
and prepared their talks, original poems, and stories. They invited their 
parents, the third-year high-school history class, and all the people who had 





Public schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


“We study the ways of our friends around the world.” 
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helped them. After the program the Good Citizenship Club served refresh- 


ments. 
The program, as spoken by various third-grade pupils, is quoted or sum. 
marized in the following paragraphs: | 


Part I—Prolog 


Introduction—Parents and friends, we have enjoyed our imaginary trip around 
the world, and today we will tell you about some of the things we have learned. 

How we became interested in our study—We did not like war because se 
many of our boys had to go away to fight. We wanted to find out more about 
the people who were our friends and enemies in this war. 

Our activities—We have been to all of our important allied countries, and to 
Germany and Japan, too. We made maps, we dressed dolls, we made Mexican 
clay dishes. We made a frieze on yellow cotton. We collected things for our 
exhibit on other lands. We made booklets. We drew pictures. We made riddles, 
poems, and stories. 

Our exhibit—Some of the things on our exhibit table are from France, Ger- 
many, Africa, Switzerland, China, Japan and Mexico. The water bag, cap, 
gloves, and money from Germany were sent to us by one of our soldiers in 
France. 

What we have learned—We have learned many interesting things about our 
friends’ homelands, governments, things they do, and the contributions they 
have made to the world. You will hear more about these countries in our special 
broadcast this morning. 


Part II—The Broadcast 


This is station GPS, favored this morning with a special broadcast 
by the boys and girls of the Third Grade Good Citizenship Club. 

Good morning! Here we go around the world—the boys and girls 
of the Good Citizenship Club of the Third Grade. We have sent our patty 
north, south, east, and west to visit our friends around the world. We will call 
them from their stations in the following places: 








Baffin Island Italy Russia 
Norway Africa England 
Holland South American Countries Canada 
Germany Arabia Mexico 
France China Australia 





This is Station GPS calling Baffin Island. Come in, Baffin Island. 
Good morning! This is James Jenkins speaking from Baffin Island. 
It is very cold up here. You will see ice and snow everywhere. How would you 
like to live in an ice house? 

The people are very polite and kind. They say they want to be friends to al 
the countries of the world. I like them very much. This is James Jenkins speaking 
from Baffin Island. 

Thank you, James, for that excellent report. 
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(Each of the countries was called in similar fashion. The reports included 
descriptions, riddles, and original poems. ) 


Part I1I—The Door of Peace 


The children planned an original dramatization in memory of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had worked for peace. 

For background, there was a door, with the words, “Welcome, Peace,” above 
it. Uncle Sam and a child of the United States opened the door and “Peace”’ 
entered. All children of the world, except those of Germany and Japan, entered 
saying, ‘“Lead our steps in the way of peace.” 

Later Gesmany came in saying, “Germany has surrendered.” Then Japan 
knocked at the door and asked to enter. The child of America gave her the 
password (‘‘Peace”’) to enter. 

“What is Peace?” asked Japan. 

“Peace” answered, “Peace is love, happiness, friendship for everybody. Peace 
is God’s blessing upon the world.” 

Each country presented its gift to “Peace.” The gifts were songs, poems, 
stories, African drums made by the boys, and a guitar from Italy. 

The dramatization closed with a peace anthem to the tune of “America.” 


Evaluation of the Unit 


The activities were so natural that the children spent their hours with 
contentment and new interest. The songs they learned and the music to 
which they listened offered cultural development. Contacts with the high- 
school history class led to appreciation of the interest shown by the older 
pupils and to friendly relations with them. Factual material was gained in 
history, geography, and science. The constant demand for the tool subjects 
gave increased power in reading, writing, arithmetic, and in both written 
and oral English. Progress was made toward a friendly appreciation of the 
lives of the people in all the countries ‘‘visited” in the course of the unit. 


“The greatest danger is not that educators will over-estimate what education can 
do, but that men in positions of national power and leadership, making too meager 
and provincial estimate of its potentialities, will fail, as they have often failed in the 
past, to use the great force of popular education as part of an inclusive plan for a 
world of free nations living together in security and peace.” 


—INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ASSEMBLY, June 1944 








United Nations Meet in the Sixth Grade 


By OLIVE RIVES 


Teacher, Morningside School, Atlanta, Georgia 


N late January 1945, the class wrote and produced a play in which the 
father, admonishing his daughter for her lack of interest in studying 
about foreign countries and their people, spoke these words and thereby 
furnished an excellent slogan for future work: “The more you know about 
people, the better you can understand them; and the better you understand 
them, the easier it is for you to get along with them.” The last phrase of 
the slogan gained added emphasis when it became evident that all the allied 
nations were sending their leaders to a conference in another effort to make 
it possible for all the nations of the world to get along with each other. 
Studying about the San Francisco conference would give then an insight 
into the plans of the allied nations for solving the eternal problem of living 
and working together in peace. 

The approaching conference in San Francisco first came to the attention 
of the class as a result of current events reports and discussions. From the 
discussions it appeared that there was little or no understanding of the im- 
plications and importance of such a meeting. As a consequence, they began 
saving news stories (for future and continued reading), cartoons, and 
pictures of the delegates as these appeared in the daily newspapers. It was 
rather like a game, for some days, to collect the most clippings and pictures. 
In one edition Bill found twenty-six different stories all dealing with some 
phase of the conference. The news stories, however, were so written in the 
special language of the press that the children’s reports were often more 
misleading than enlightening because of the picturesque rather than actual 
meanings of the words used. 


Filling in the Background 


Even the first clippings made it clear that the proposals for a world or 
ganization made at Dumbarton Oaks earlier in the year would have to be 
thoroly understood before a full appreciation of the conference would 
be possible. Because the stories about these proposals then available were 
sketchy and general, the children decided to ask at home for any informa 
tion that the grownups might have collected and remembered from that 
earlier meeting. Their success was slight, and by far the majority of parents 
claimed no knowledge of Dumbarton Oaks. 
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It was not until diagrams of the world security organization (as proposed 
at Dumbarton Oaks) were obtained that the class had concrete and direct 
information to use. Another obstacle—the children did not understand that 
5 type of diagram. So they began making diagrams of organizations with 
a which they were familiar. First, it was their school. The diagram looked 
something like this: 


sw 








Principal 
g P 
: Teachers Secretary Cafeteria Mai d 
d | — Janitor 
Children 
f Cooks 
d 
e After they had progressed to a diagram of the United States Government, 
3 they were ready for the diagram of the world security organization. 
it Thru dramatic play and enlarged pictures the Security Council and the 
2 General Assembly became actual groups of people rather than rectangles 
drawn on a page. They skipped the Court of Justice because of its rather 
n vague duties, The five permanent members of the Security Council (United 
e States, England, Russia, China, and France) sat firm and rigid while the 
.- rotating members (Tommy called them revolving members) changed, 
in two at each two-year interval, time being measured by flash-card placards. 
id And they were careful to see that no retiring member was immediately 
as reelected. Even the rather. hard-to-grasp veto power of the Big Five powers 
S. became somewhat understandable when Anne (one of the five permanent 
1 members) refused to .vote for her country to be punished when it decided 
ne to move its boundary line into another country’s property. The Security 
fe Council then was powerless to act since all five of the big powers must 
al agree. It became clear that the peace of the world depends on the willing- 
ness and desire of the Big Five powers to keep the peace. 
The General Assembly was less dramatic, since the children could not 
think of questions to debate. The members did, however, carry out the 
t- important duty of electing members to the Security Council. 
be The Bretton Woods Agreement came in as part of the larger plan of the 
Id world security organization under the jurisdiction of the Economic and 
re Social Council. The international monetary fund and the international bank 
a- for reconstruction and development were both used in play situations made 
at up by the children. For example, the representative of a farming country 
its tried to buy farm machinery from another country. Lacking cash, he had 
to go to the international monetary fund to borrow the money. The inter- 
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national bank was there to exchange the currency for that of the country 


of the manufacturer. 


Was It Worthwhile? 


The worth of such a study? The children did not learn all about the 
proposed world security organizations; neither did they understand the 
important problems that came up at the San Francisco conference. Who 
but diplomats or men experienced in affairs of state could understand these 
situations? They have found out, tho, as a result of this study that getting 
along with each other as applied to the world family is more than child's 
play and yet it involves a great abundance of that “give and take’’ that is so 
evident on the playground. As Jackie said, “Sure, I know what compromise 
means. If the Tan Team says the ball belongs on the forty yard line and the 
Blue Team puts the ball on the thirty yard line, then we both compromise 
and put the ball on the thirty-five yard line.” 


We the peoples of the United Nations determined 


To save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and 
small, and 

To establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, and 

To promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 


And for these ends 


To practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good neighbor 


and 
To unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 








To ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that armei | 


force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and 
To employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and social F 


advancement of all peoples, 


Have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims. 


y 


—CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 4 
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“And Justice for All” 


By INEZ MEADER 


Teacher of Sixth Grade, Maxwell Park School, Oakland, California 


EAVY velvet curtains parted slightly, and the American Delegate 
H emerged—to pace anxiously to and fro. Burdened with doubt he 
began a short soliloquy: ‘“Tomorrow, tomorrow the peace conference, and 
all the world waiting, the mothers and the sisters and wives, the men who 
have come back from war—all of them waiting, hoping, fearing. Can 
there be a lasting peace? Can all the world be friends?” 

The platform upon which he strode was in the school auditorium; the 
listeners were parents, friends, and teachers; the ‘‘Delegate,’’ a sixth- 
grader, leaving in a few days for junior high school. But in the tall lad of 
twelve, the man of tomorrow was clearly discernible. And tomorrow would 
be his world—to mold, to live in, to make secure for his children, or to 
leave buffeted by every wind of prejudice and fear. The scene of this 
hypothetical peace conference was ‘somewhere in the world’’; the time, 
“at some future date following the close of the war.” (Plans for the San 
Francisco conference were not yet made. ) 

As the Delegate bowed his head in prayer for guidance, the curtains 
again parted, and a white-clad figure appeared with the words, “I have come 
in answer to your prayer for wisdom, for you are honest and sincere.” 
Startled, the Delegate questioned her as to what his part should be and, 
perceiving her replies to be wise and helpful, asked who she was. 

The answer came: ‘My name is Justice, Justice for all men, for black, 
for brown, for yellow, red and white, for every creed and race. If you will 
take me as your guide, obey my word, govern each action by my law, if 
you will do all this sincerely and unselfishly, success will crown your efforts, 
the happiness of all mankind will be secure.” 

In a short prolog Justice then made clear to the American Delegate 
the principle upon which alone a successful settlement could be reached 
and the way in which he must do his part on the portentous morrow toward 
that end. And we, meanwhile, shall use this interval to sketch the back- 
gtound of the scene as it had developed in five months of study. 

The children’s teacher, preparing for a course-of-study unit on “‘life in 
other lands,” had pondered the question as to how it could best be done 
with the world rocking in the cataclysm of global warfare. Could the 
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study be guided in such a way as to insure a sympathetic understanding of 
the needs and fears of the smaller nations, the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the larger? Could these young people, so soon to grapple with the 
problems of a world in which the ‘far away” will never again exist, be 
guided even slightly toward the building of a new world where peace will 
be secure because it is based on right foundations, where we love and 
understand our brother nations, not as foreigners or strangers, but as 
friends, as comrades, and as equals? With the problems of international or- 
ganization and security of first importance in the world, the teacher decided 
to draw into one whole the music, art, dancing, social studies, and reading 
of the term and to dedicate with the children the results of their work to 
the cause of a wise and enduring peace. 

And so teacher and pupil sought for truth, not always found in its en- 
tirety in history books. Since no extensive background of history or geogra- 
phy existed for such young world citizens, it was necessary to use current 
items of news, stories known to be true, biographies of great and good peo- 
ple of many races, findings in adult books that their teacher could read and 
tell in words adapted to young hearers, a few simple books of cold hard 
facts, and, of course, the wealth of books about boys and girls of other 
lands. Two recent incidents had deeply impressed these young citizens. One 
was the account of the four chaplains of different faiths who gave their 
lifebelts to sailors of a sinking ship, then linked arms and went down with 
the vessel into the ocean. The other story was of an incident in North 
Africa when a full-blooded American Indian’of the Sioux tribe dashed 
into a rain of German bullets in order to save the life of a severely wounded 
white American soldier. 

The children had discovered an article about the United Nations honor 
flag, adopted as an unofficial emblem.’ Fired with the idea of making one 
in the class, they planned to use it in the final scene of the program they 
were practising. A breadth of white cloth was donated by one of the boys, 
while cambric of the desired red was found in the ‘‘costume box.” Getting 
the red stripes the correct width and length and rightly placed on the white 
field proved a real arithmetic problem, involving measurement and frac- 
tions. Then, to the delight of the impatient makers of the flag, the sewing 
at last began and the emblem of unity took shape. Everyone, even the big- 
gest boy, had his turn with the needle. 

Thruout the research several points were established and kept in mind: 


1. That people of other lands were like us in love of home; in loyalty to theit 
own people and customs; in desire for happiness, beauty, and self-expression. 


1 National Education Association. ““When V-E Day Comes.”’ Journal of the National Education 
Association 34: 15; January 1945. 
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2. That in many cases injustice had been done them thru fear, neglect, the 
selfishness of conquest, or the greed for gain. 

3. That the various and varied contributions of all races and nations were made 
to the sum of the world’s knowledge and wisdom, not because of similarities but 
because of differences in background and environment. 

4, That there is not just one way of doing things— the American way. 

5. That the standards of conduct we should set up for ourselves toward all 
men and women, girls and boys, regardless of their color, class, or creed, are 
those that we should like them to maintain toward us. 


But Justice has long since completed her instructions to her truth-seeking 
pupil and has now invited him to journey with her to see and understand 
his neighbors around the world, at their work and play. Withdrawing to the 
side of the platform, they have seated themselves and become an audience of 
two before whom many scenes are now enacted. 

Because appreciation, like charity, may well begin at home, the curtains 
open first upon the songs and chants of the American Indian. A boy in 
Indian costume in statuesque pose sings an old love song of the Dakotas. 
Behind him stand other members of the class, dressed to represent the 
various countries and peoples of the world, their costumes weaving, as 
they stand, a brocade of color against which the songs and dances are dis- 
played. They join with a girl in Indian robes, giving as a verse choir the 
words of a still-loved Navaho chant for beauty in the home. 

Neighbors from north and south are there, The hall rings to the stirring 
strains of “The Maple Leaf Forever’’ sung in honor of our long friendship 
with Canada, our mutually unfortified boundary line, and the industry of 
her “brave and sturdy people.” A black-eyed senorita, dressed in gay colors, 
steps forth fondling her milk-white dove (a real one), as the class behind 
her sing the haunting melody of an old Mexican folk song, “La Paloma 
Blanca” (Little White Dove) .” 

They visit England, “your mother country, bulwark of liberty.”” They 
watch the English lads and lassies dancing on the green; they hear them 
sing an old ballad, “Oh Dear, What Can the Matter Be!” with appropriate 
actions, solos, and choruses. The scene shifts to Russia, to see the ‘“Troika’”’ 
danced with great vigor and much jingling of sleigh bells. 

A long stay is made in China, ‘oldest among the nations, wisest in many 
ways,” learning to know her “honest, kindly people,”’ their “brilliant, fear- 

less leaders.” A dainty song of old China is followed by the rousing ‘“‘Chee- 
Lai!”, a song of brave, new China, music and words both written by a 
loyal Chinese student, Nyi Erh, who has since lost his life in battle.* 


* Hague, Eleanor, compiler and editor. Folk Songs from Mexico and South America. New York: 
H. W. Gray Co., 1914. o.:2. 

* Landeck, Beatrice, compiler and editor. "Git On Board’’: Collection of Folk Songs Arranged 
jor Mixed Chorus. New York: Edwatd B. Marks Music Corporation, 1944, p. 14, 
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Back once more to his own land, the American Delegate is invited by | 


Justice to consider the status of the American Negro, “freed long ago by 


law, but not yet free in many ways.” Attention is called to his fighting and | 
working by the side of his white brothers in the war, to his brilliant | 


achievements in many lines of service, and to the handicaps he must over- 
come at every turn. The Delegate is then invited to listen to Negro 
spirituals, composed by a people who could neither read nor write yet so 
rich in harmony, in drama, and in beauty that they have never been sur- 
passed by religious songs of any other people. This time the curtains open 
to the strains of “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” followed by ‘Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot” and “Let My People Go.’’ In the background a 
silhouette of Lincoln appears on an easel; and in the following scene, when 
Justice reminds the Delegate of the blood of pioneers shed that this country 
may forever stand for liberty and equality, the majestic features of Wash- 
ington look down upon the dancing of the stately minuet. 

Appealing to the Delegate, Justice begs him to preserve his nation 
“fair and beautiful, rich in the finest gifts of nature” and “‘never to cease 
to pray that she may lead the way to brotherhood.”’ The strains of “America 
the Beautiful” are heard. She asks him to hear the voices of all nations as 
the song changes to ‘“The Brotherhood of Man.’ 

In front of the closed curtains, then, three sturdy lads come out and, at 
the bidding of Justice, tell the only way in which a world of friendship can 
be built, in a short poem beginning ‘Shoulder to Shoulder.” 

As Justice speaks her final words of wisdom and encouragement, “Fear 
not, good friend, look up, the goal is nearer since you understand. For 
ward, United Nations, for truth is marching on,” the strains of ‘‘Mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord” are heard and the curtains 
slowly open on the final tableau. The Delegate sees the background of 
many-colored costumes, a large American flag held at the front on one 
side, the United Nations emblem at the other, the little Mexican senorita 
with her white dove of peace and friendship standing between, and thea 
the curtains closing slowly on the last inspiring chord of the song. 

Each morning for six years, these children had pledged allegiance to 
their flag. If, in the course of preparing and giving this little program, 
one heart had learned a fuller meaning for the last four words of that 
promise of devotion to the ideals on which his land was founded, his 
teacher will feel the work has not been done in vain. 


4 From Auber’s opera, Masaniello. Armitage, M. Teresa, compiler and editor. Junior Laurel Songs. 
Boston: C. C. Birchard and Co., 1916. Teachers’ edition, p. 168; Students’ edition, p. 80. 
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Trans-Atlantic Friendship 
Starts in the Fourth Grade 


By ELEANOR NEY BERGIN 


School Editor, The Standard-Star, New Rochelle, New York 


ion “Trans-Atlantic Magazine, a Record of Friendship” may never 
come to the attention of London or Washington, but its direct and 
personalized nurture of goodwill and understanding between Great Britain 
and the United States might be emulated with results by the foreign office 
and the state department of the two nations. 

This “hands-across-the-sea” relationship began in 1941 in the 4-J grade, 
Daniel Webster School, and has been continued by each of this teacher’s 
classes since that time. 

The children of 4-J made contact with a former resident of New 
Rochelle, then lecturing in England, asking her to help them locate a class 
of English school children to whom they might write. Thru her help the 
correspondence began between the pupils at St. Christopher’s School, Herts, 
Letchworth, England, and the Daniel Webster children. 

This correspondence has mushroomed. A fifth grade has been taking an 
active part for about two years and there is a strong building-wide interest 
in the information and gifts exchanged. The fact that the war’s end has 
increased rather than diminished the interest argues for the perpetuity of its 
value to all concerned. This spring so many children in St. Christopher's 
desired an American correspondent that another fourth-grade class at 
Daniel Webster was called upon. Thus three different teachers and classes 
are sharing in the letter writing and general goodwill. 

Each child corresponds with an individual child at St. Christopher's 
School. Two teachers in the English school who have become interested in 
the project correspond with the American teachers. 


Letters Make a Magazine 


Correspondence in the 4-J class has reached magazine proportions. The 
magazine has grown so large that it has been divided into three sections 
which go back and forth across the ocean every few months. From the 
English letters, the compositions, and the poems in the magazine, the 
Webster pupils have learned much that cannot be gained from textbooks. 
The children’s letters are personal, containing such information about the 
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writer as weight, height, age, interests, occupation of father, accounts of 
the weather, of school activities, of sports, summer vacations, the flu or 
chicken pox, of the now past bombings and the now present shortages. 

Snapshots of the individual children often accompany the letters and 
gtoup pictures have also been exchanged. 

During the war the letters from England contained such information as: 
“We have some Italian prisoners working on our wood—they come at 7 
and go at 5 in the evening”; a ‘Fun Fair” in aid of medical supplies for 
Russia raised twelve pounds; a vivid sketch told of ‘“The Attack on a Con- 
voy.” Neighborly chit-chat tells that “A few cases of chicken pox rather 
upset the end-of-term festivities’; ““We went swimming, it was super, then 
we had tea’; ““We have indulged in the usual summer term activities of 
cricket, rounders, tennis and swimming.” 

Webster letters tell of relatives, class studies, birthday gifts, sports, hob- 
bies, pets, and offer such items as: “When I was very small I looked some- 
thing like Princess Elizabeth. I am half Canadian, and one-quarter English 
and one-quarter Scotch’’; “I am going to send you some pictures of Ameri- 
can Indians in full costume. I am not an Indian. At home I am making a 
map of the British Isles’; ‘I am sorry your Granny died”; and sketches of 
the writer with the mumps. 

Pupils at Webster have received elaborately illustrated magazines of the 
coronation and have seen motion pictures of that historical occasion. This 
experience has given them some understanding of England’s form of gov- 
ernment. The English children’s references to shortages have made them 
appreciate their own ample supply of candy and fruit, and has increased 
the joy of sharing these via gift packages. The economics of such a situation 
is brought home in class discussions. 

The American pupils have learned to translate weight in stones into 
weight in pounds, and to change pounds, shillings, and pence into the 
American equivalent. The English teachers report their students engaged 
in similar activities. Each month, the 4-J teacher sends to St. Christopher's 
a copy of the Weekly Reader, the Webster News-Letter, and govern- 
ment bulletins. The English teachers have commented on the value of this 
timely information in teaching their pupils about the United States. 

Stories in the newspapers concerning England seem to “‘leap at’ the 
children according to the American teachers, and the interest in English life 
and customs has given enlivening impetus to the study of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas, Wordsworth’s poetry, the United Nations organiza- 
tion, and other phases of classroom work. 





Gifts and Hospitality 


At Christmas the Webster pupils send gifts, usually the makings of a 
“party,” a book for the library, and personal remembrances. Recently they 
received lapel ornaments from the English children. Immediately they 
began work on leather bookmarks as friendly tokens to be sent in return, 

Typical of the friendly sharing was the treasure chest of books sent to 
St. Christopher's. Funds to purchase the books were obtained in various 
ways, part of them coming from the parent-teacher association. (Some of 
the mothers correspond with English mothers, too!) In a set of letters 
received by the 4-J group from their special friends abroad, nearly every 
child commented on the books. The teachers also were most appreciative. 
One of them wrote: 

The treasure chest has arrived safely and everyone has been much excited about 
it. We have had the books and the chest on show in the library for everyone to 
look at in their spare time, and now the books have been added to the catalog, 
stamped with the school stamp and put onto their respective book shelves. There 
will be much talking over your generous and thoughtful gift to us and I cannot 
really tell you how much we appreciate it and thank you. It is difficult to find 
words for such things. We are sending an official letter of thanks from the school 
which should follow shortly. 


On one occasion, the fourth-graders prepared and served a typical Eng: 
lish tea to mothers and guests, which was commented on as follows in the 
school’s weekly News-Letter: 


Such a tea is an integral part of children’s experiences as they learn. It is far 
more than just eating. It gives them a chance actually to practice appropriate 
etiquette, to plan what they are going to do and then carry out the plans, to use 
color and art appropriately, to learn of the ways of people in another country, to 
prepare food properly as well as to know what to prepare, and finally to have the 
discipline of cleaning up afterwards. Things learned in such a fashion will cer- 
tainly remain with the children far longer because they make a deep impression. 


Children at Daniel Webster School, particularly those in the classes 
which carry on the correspondence, think of this British school as a f riendly 
neighbor, removed only by distance. Americans who the children know 
are going to England are begged to be sure to visit St. Christopher's. One 
of the St. Christopher’s teachers plans to come to the United States soot, 


and of course to visit Webster. The children sharing in this friendship 0 | 
both sides of the Atlantic are taking at least one step toward becoming 


world citizens. 
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Letters Make Friends Across the Ocean 


By MARY GAINES STEPHENS 


Teacher, Van Horn School, Kansas City, Missouri 


HEN the sixth-grade children at the Van Horn School began their 

letter-writing to English children in November 1942, they did not 
realize that they were starting a ball rolling that would become a very 
snowball of international friendship. 

Their first letters were written at a time when overseas mails were un- 
certain because many U-boats were operating in the Atlantic. But replies 
began to come in about six weeks. The boys and girls had such a good 
time reading the letters from their English friends that they wanted to 
share them. They did this by preparing a radio play which they broadcast 
over a local radio station. The play tells how the project began, the kinds of 
information the Kansas City children sent, and the types of replies they 
received. 


Excerpts from Radio Play 


Station Radio Announcer: The sixth-grade children of Van Horn School have 
been corresponding with English children this semester. Since the middle of 
January they have received letters from twenty-five pen-friends. Let us look in on 
that Van Horn class today to find out how they happened to write to these friends 
in England and also let them share some interesting bits from those letters 
with us. 


Scene 1 


Class President: Will the meeting please come to order? Boys and girls, I have 
called this special meeting because we have something very important to discuss. 
We have just received a letter asking if we would be interested in writing to 
pen-friends in England. Will the secretary please read the letter to the class so 
that all of us may understand the plan. 


Secretar ye 


Dear Miss Stephens: 

The American Director of ‘‘Pen-Friends of the Democracies’! has written 
asking that boys and girls in Missouri write to boys and girls in England telling 
them about their state and what it is like today. Thru the ‘“Pen-Friends of the 
Democracies” English children are learning about America. 

Teachers are asked to make two lists of students who want Pen-Friends. Boys 


1 Fellowship of the Democracies, c/o Mrs. Iva Broadhurst, Latham Hotel, 4 East 28th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 
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and girls should be listed separately and under age-captions, giving school, loca- 
tion, teacher, name, address, and hobbies. 
Sincerely yours, -, Director of Intermediate Education 





President: You have heard the letter. Now are you ready for discussion ? 

Lewis: I think this would be an excellent plan. It would be a real help to us 
when we study England to have first hand information from those children. 

Gordon: Perhaps we could get them to answer some of the questions we have 
wondered about when we discussed current news. I am going to ask my friend 
what kind of games the English children play. 

Norma: I'd like to have a description and a picture of my friend. I wonder 
if their home life is like ours. 

Bobby: I shall ask about their rationing program. 

Howard: Do you suppose it is true that English children have more subjects 
to study than we do? If they do they must go to school longer hours. 

President: After all this discussion I can see that we are about to write the 
letters before we vote to do so. Is there a motion ? 

Ralph: Madam President, I move that we sign that paper with our names, 
addresses, and hobbies this afternoon, so that we may hurry and get our letters 
on the way. 

Nancy: I second the motion. 

President: All those in favor of the motion as stated make it known by saying 
“Aye.” Those opposed “No.” The motion is carried. I will prepare the paper 
for you to sign this afternoon. 


Scene 2 
(Six weeks later; morning sharing period) 

President: We'll open our meeting today with 2 song. Let’s all stand and sing 
one stanza of “America.” 

We sent our letters to England about six weeks ago. I should like to know if 
anyone has received an answer which you would like to share with us. No one 
has? (Sound of door opening.) 

Principal’s Secretary: Look what the postman left for Room 4 today. 

Children: Oh goody! Letters from England! May we have them right now? 
(Open letters. ) 

Gordon: 1 can hardly wait to see if Reginald Ingham told me about theif 
games. 

Lewis: Look! They've all been censored. 

Jane: Mine has a description cut out of it. 

Eleanor: Mine contains a pressed wild flower that grows in the fields of Eng: 
land. Isn’t it lovely? (Comments: ‘Let me see it,’’ etc.) 

Donna: Oh see what’s in mine! I sent Barbara Stewart one of our War Stamps 
and she has sent me one of theirs. See! It is blue and white and has a hand hold: 
ing a flaming torch. It says ‘For Victory—National Savings 6d.” 

Howard: | know what the 6d stands for. It means 6 pence and a penny is 
equal to 2 cents. See our stamps on the letters say 214d or five cents in our money. 
Donna: Barbara also sent an English penny. See how big it is! 
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Gordon: I found the answer to the sports. Listen to this. Reginald Ingham 
says, “We play cricket and football. 1 must explain that our English football 
games are different from your American games. I do not understand your games. 
I would like to know in baseball how a man can hit the ball with such a thin 
stick. We have been trying to learn to play baseball. Could you send some rules 
to help us?” ... 

Eleanor: Sheila O'Neil says, “I haven’t seen a banana for three years, nor an 
orange since Christmas.”” (More comments from the group.) 

Lewis: Ronald Bibb says, “We are rationed on foodstuffs and petrol but we 
would rather go without than to let the Germans get control.” 

Frederick: Roy Bradley says in his letter that they even have to get their clothes 
with coupons. . . 

Norma: You know we wondered about the home-life of the children. Well, 
girls, little brothers are no different no matter what country they are in. Listen 
to what Thelma says, ‘I have a brother of seven who is a perfect terror, always 
out, never in. He has asked me now to write a composition on a cat. Little does 
he think I have three subjects of my own to get, besides my music, I am going in 
for a music exam. next week.” 

Eleanor : English children aren’t different from us, are they ? They enjoy games, 
have hobbies and pets, go to shows, help in Victory Gardens, buy War Stamps 
just the same as we do. We even have a patriotic song in common. Our song 
“America” is the same tune as their national anthem, ‘God Save the King.” 

Gordon: That gives me an idea. In honor of our English friends let’s close our 
sharing period by singing the English national anthem, ‘‘God Save the King.” 
(Class sings.) 


The correspondence continued during the school year 1943-44. The girls 
and boys shared the letters that they received with other classes. One 
girl’s brother was sent overseas and had the opportunity to visit her pen 
friend’s home. This letter to his mother suggests the warmth of the welcome 
he received: 


But more about my furlough to England. I had a fair trip considering. On 
reaching England, I went straight to Essington or to Pat and Kathleen Allison’s 
house, I wired them I was coming on reaching England and I received a reception 
not unlike coming home. They were really glad to see me and the two girls 
treated me just like a brother. I went down to Birmingham a couple of times for 
dances but most of my time was spent at their house. They live more or less in 
the country so I was quite at home. The girls and I went walking across fields 
and went bicycle riding around the country. One day we went to Stratford-On- 
Avon, Shakespeare's birthplace, and to see Ann Hathaway's cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allison were very nice. The mister and I had long talks and Mrs. 
Allison was just like talking to you. It really did something for me and if I ever 
get the opportunity I am going back again. When we went to Stratford I went 
towing with the girls and after seeing the historic spots I took them to the best 
show in Birmingham. They were really thrilled. .. . They served about five or six 
meals a day so I would get enough to eat. If I wasn’t hungry they still insisted I 


* 


v 





eat. I have become a regular tea drinker because of them I think. At the station 
on leaving I must admit I had tears in my eyes. It was just like leaving home, 


The descriptions of families in letters led to correspondence between 
younger brothers and sisters. Some of these younger ones are now in the 
sixth grade. They still write regularly to their English friends. Some of 
them exchanged Christmas gifts this year. Recently a little girl received a 
letter and two nice linen handkerchiefs from her friend. As the class was 
studying Great Britain several were interested in deciding where the 
handkerchiefs might have been manufactured. 

This correspondence has done much to vitalize the social studies and 
language arts. A place in England means much more to a pupil if he has a 
friend living there, and map reading becomes more alive. Letter-writing is 
fun when there is a real motive for it. Children want their sentences and 
paragraphs to be correct and their writing to be their best. 

These letters have helped to create a friendly attitude toward children 
of other countries, also. Pupils of the sixth grade in 1944-45 had pen 
friends not only in England but in Australia, British Guiana, Hawaii, and 
Ireland. This correspondence has helped the girls and boys to understand, 
as no book can succeed in doing so well, that children are likable and very 
much alike everywhere in the world. These letters are doing their small bit 
in helping to create the kind of world understanding and friendship which 
is so much needed, both now and in the future. 


“There may be differences of opinion on the method of teaching world citizenship, 
* but there can be none on the vital importance of the people of every country becoming 
familiar with the changed conditions and the interdependence of all nations. With the 
discovery of the nuclear bomb, people on the other side of the world have become 
in a real sense our neighbours. The practice of neighbourliness, therefore, can 10 
longer be confined to a city or a country. ‘The world is my parish’ has now a new 
meaning.” 


—THE SCHOOLMASTER AND WOMAN TEACHER’S CHRONICLE, 
editorial, January 3, 1946. London, the National Union of Teachers 
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School Clubs Teach Fraternal 
Living 


By VERA L. ALLEN 


Remedial and Enrichment Teacher, Norwood, Massachusetts 


BILITY to work with others in a spirit of goodwill as an active part 
A of a democratic group has to be learned. Teaching is necessary. With- 
out carefully planned teacher guidance, opportunities for group action may 
result in little more than the law of the jungle where might is right and 
where illwill thrives rather than goodwill. With learning and practice come 
knowledge and skill in dealing with problems in a democratic way. Success 
in this learning should stimulate the desire and the will to continue this type 
of action. 


Skills Needed 


Experience with public-school clubs in both industrial and residential 
areas in a New England public-school system has revealed certain skills 
that are needed for the intelligent practice of goodwill: 


1. Straight, clear thinking—Children in discussion should be encouraged to 
ask about the authority for statements made: “Where did you get that informa- 
tion?” “What is the copyright date of the book you used?” “Is the book a 
teliable one?’”’ “Is there a better edition available?” “Who told you that?” In 
one science club third- and fourth-grade children found it very difficult to make 
a simple report of the day’s weather. They habitually wrote without observing, 
depending upon what they thought it ought to be, or upon what they had heard 
someone say. To make their own observations objectively was a real lesson, 
and a valuable one. 

2. Ability to judge fairly—Children need to be taught to judge according 
to criteria agreed upon. For a class to vote upon their own work, for example, 
without setting up standards of excellence, may result in developing power polli- 
tics, “You vote for me, and I'll vote for you,” may be understood, even tho not 
necessarily voiced. 

3. Ability to profit by criticism received—After developing the habit of judg- 
ing according to criteria, it is easier to profit by criticism received, instead of 
childishly resenting it. With the help of criteria and definite parliamentary 
ptocedure planned in advance, a club of nineteen sixth-graders democratically 
elected nineteen officers with apparently complete goodwill thruout. Every child 
in the club had had the opportunity of being president pro tem for one day 
before the voting started. 
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4. Good sportsmanship—To agree in advance upon a set of rules for scoring 
any contest; to accept judgment of captains elected; also to accept defeat cour. 
ageously when an opponent has won fairly—these are invaluable aids in the 
development of goodwill. Unless children are guided in such matters, when 
they begin losing it is easy for them to accuse the captain of favoritism, or their 
opponent of cheating, or even to build up a lasting resentment and dislike toward 
those of superior skill. With a few groups it has been necessary to continue to 
guide the children in goodwill toward the officers whom they have elected. 

5. Willingness to work for the group—In one third-grade group there was 
a club honor roll listing all members with their service to the club. One sixth- 
grade club stated in their constitution, “Every member shall serve the club in 
some office.” One less capable boy was only an assistant custodian, but he 
regularly saw that chairs were placed for the club secretary and the teacher and 
replaced them at the close of each meeting. When he was absent, he was missed. 
Children need to learn that they have obligations as well as privileges. 

6. Feeling a responsibility or loyalty toward the group—As an example, the 
corresponding secretary does not send letters in the name of the club until they 
have been approved by the club. In this club both the secretary and the treasurer 
have made a special effort to build a good reputation for the club in the com- 
munity. 

7. Assuming responsibility for leadership—The children had to learn that 
altho certain matters require approval by the club, each officer has the right 
to attend to his responsibility in his own way as long as what he does is not 
incorrect. Officers have to learn to accept responsibility for decisions. Early in 
the year they are apt to ask, ““Can’t someone else decide?’ Yet they also have 
to learn to ask the desire of the club about matters of policy rather than to act 
too autocratically. 

8. Care in expressing gratitude for work well'done—The sixth-grade parlia- 
mentarian had typewritten the constitution and order of business for the club 
and had put them up on the bulletin board. This was quite a task, and well 
done. As the club members, her classmates, gathered for a meeting, there wert 
protests about the way she had placed them on the bulletin board but not one 
word of gratitude or approval until they were reminded. 

9. A fraternal spirit as a guide to behavior—The word “fraternal” is one 
that the pupils have added to their vocabularies. They try to keep it before them 
as a guide for conduct. When there have been disagreements, the members have 
reminded themselves that they want to say only things that will make them 
better friends, more fraternal, That has proved a real help. 

10. Making friends on the basis of common interests—One club that pre 
pared exhibits based on studies of sea creatures and of butterflies was asked to 
display them at local libraries. Thru these activities and because of these interests, 
they developed several friendships in the community. 


Club Activities in W hich Skills Were Used 


One fifth- and sixth-grade Biography Club studied, discussed, and wrote 
biographies. On their bulletin boards they had a card for each perso® 
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being studied. From the card a white ribbon led to the place on a world 
map where the person was born, and a gold ribbon to the place where he 
did most of his work. This showed vividly the intermingling and mutual 
service of peoples of different countries. One child of Italian background 
gained self-esteem and joy in reading that Giotto, whom she had chosen 
to study, and Dante were friends and that both were Italian. 

Our Strange World Club, a sixth-grade group, met in the daily reading 
period. After careful discussion the children decided upon the following 
weekly schedule: Monday, silent reading; Tuesday, oral reading; Wednes- 
day, open meeting, with activity to be decided upon week by week; Thurs- 
day, committee meetings to prepare for the business meeting, while those 
who had no reports to prepare could do work connected with their silent 


- reading; Friday, business meeting. The group was a more or less typical 


sixth-grade class in an industrial area of many backgrounds, with an average 
or above average reading ability. 

On the blackboard of the clubroom was lettered: 

A wise old proverb says—all people in the whole world are divided into 
four groups: 

1. Those who pull the wagon help the group and the world advance 

2. Those who walk beside the wagon take care of themselves, but do not help 
the group 

3. Those who ride in the wagon expect the group to serve them 


4. Those who obstruct the wagon hinder the group, and so hinder the progress 
of the world, 


“Those who pull the wagon help the group and the world advance,” was 
chosen by the children as their club motto; and they have, from time to time 
all thru the year, evaluated their activities and have asked: ‘‘Are we putting 
ourselves into group one, two, three, or four?” Wanting to study the 
world, they spent the first semester studying nature in the world, and the 
second semester studying people in the world. 

The study of natural science can be a highly unifying activity. Relatives 
in faraway parts of the world sent shells and exchanged ideas in their 
correspondence about sea creatures and later about lepidopterous insects 
(butterflies and moths). The children learned with delight that many 
English words are borrowed from other countries; for example, “lepidop- 
terous,”” which is a combination of two Greek words. 

A group interested in marine life developed friendly relations with the 
junior department of the public library. The library lent books and shells 
for a program which the club presented at the school in October. Posters 
for the program and drawings of sea gulls, crustaceans, mollusks, and 
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other examples of marine life were made. Members of the club also brought 
their own shell collections. Later the entire exhibit was displayed at the 
library. On Saturday of Book Week" five children from the group told 
stories about sea life to other boys and girls attending the library story hour. 

A group that studied the stars gained a sense of world unity in realizing 
that people all around the world were seeing in the same twenty-four hours 
the very same sun, moon, planets, and constellations that the group was 
watching. They learned that our neighbors in South America can see a few 
stars that we can’t, and that a few of ours are missing from their sky. 
Such studies help also to make real the continuity of time. These children 
were delighted to learn that Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, and 
even the early cave men saw the very same sun, moon, planets, and constel- 


lations that they were finding so interesting—the Big Dipper, Orion, and . 


the others. For children who are near enough, a visit at Christmas time to a 
planetarium to see the sky as it was on the first Christmas night is a wonder- 
ful experience. 

At midyear the children in Our Strange World Club formed themselves 
into six committees, each committee to study a country of its choice. The 
countries that they wanted to study included countries of their own ancestral 
backgrounds; ‘‘more about the United States than our social studies course 
teaches us’; the enemy countries, ‘‘to know what the people we are fighting 
against are like’; and countries in the current news. In making decisions, 
they were limited to those countries about which there was ample material 
available and to countries voted for by several-of the children. 

The six countries finally decided upon were: the United States, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Russia, and China. There are several advantages in 
studying different countries simultaneously. The children tend to grasp 
comparisons more easily, to get the feeling of interdependence, and to live 
within the whole world as it exists today, rather than in one isolated cornet 
at a time. 

The bulletin board committee had charge of the center of the bulletin 
board. There the club motto, club business notices, a world map, and 
pictures showing the interaction of different countries were placed. One 
picture showed the Statue of Liberty, with the caption, ‘‘Statue of Liberty, 
symbol of friendship, a gift from France to America.” 

On each side of the center section of the bulletin board were three sec 
tions, one for each of the six committees. Narrow strips of yellow pape 
lead from each country’s section to that country on the world map. The 


1 Children’s Book Week, early in November. Sponsored by Children’s Book Council, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 
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children exclaimed at once, ‘How crowded Europe is!”’ Each study com- 
mittee also had a section of its own in a bookcase with glass doors. 

In selecting pictures for study and display, many from old issues of the 
National Geographic Magazine, effort is made to give a cross section of the 
country, and to avoid overemphasis on any one type. The World Book 
Encyclopedia has proved invaluable. Fictionalized, tho authentic, stories 
from the public library have led the children to hunt out their facts. The 
school is much indebted to the generosity of the local public library, which 
has loaned many books, pictures, even specimens, on a school léng-term 
arrangement. Material has been secured also from various museums and war 
relief centers in Boston. 

Early in their study representatives from each committee gave talks on 
the geography of their country, reporting what the people had to work 
with, and brief history reports to get some understanding of the back- 
ground and traditions of the country. With these ideas as a foundation, 
they went on to a study of the people and their present life, with some 
understanding of cause and effect. The committees made small flags for 
both the bulletin board and the bookcase doors. One child studying China 
said excitedly, ‘‘I stayed up late last night, because my father was telling 
me so much about ‘my country’!”” They seemed at times really to be “stand- 
ing in the shoes” of these other people. The children on their own 
initiative decided that some of their countries have put themselves into 
group one of their proverb; that China has for much of her history kept 
herself in group two; and that some countries have put themselves into 
group four. One child said, ‘Some leaders, when they destroy things, don’t 
seem to realize that other people are going to live after them.” 

In order to build these learnings more deeply into their living, the 
teachers in various ways have connected the club activities with school life 
in general. Tho the school is a large one, children from the first grade up 
have contributed to the club exhibits. The fifth-grade group that publishes 
the school newspaper has a reporter assigned to secure news items regularly 
from the club’s publicity secretary. Several times the children have given 
Programs; sometimes with the projector, sometitnes more informally. As 
the club president has said, “Courtesy and friendliness help make the 
wagon wheels go forward.” 








From Prejudice to Straight Thinking 
in the Fourth Grade 


By J. VEY MERRILL and JENNIE B. LESNIAK 


Principal and Director of pone, and Teacher of Fourth Grade, 
Teachers College Training School, Westfield, Massachusetts 


ESTFIELD recently experienced an influx of Mexican laborers which 
7, created a need for intercultural education in their behalf. The 
children of the fourth grade had just finished reading a story about Mexi- 
cans in their reading books. During the discussion following the reading, 
someone said that he had seen some Mexicans on the street and volunteered 
the information that he thought real Mexicans were funny. As most of the 
children had seen Mexicans or heard of them, this incited others to offer 
their opinions. 


Opinions about the Mexicans 


Some thought the Mexicans were strange and others thought that they did 
not belong in Westfield. One girl wondered if the Mexicans were good 
enough to associate with, as she was anxious to associate only with good 
people. The teacher made no effort to curb the reactions. It was important 
to discover what the uninhibited, spontaneous thoughts of these children 
were regarding the Mexicans. This seemed too good an opportunity to’miss, 
so the children were allowed to talk. The meeker ones followed the lead 
of the more outspoken ones. The consensus of the group, with the exception 
of two children, was that the Mexicans were strange, funny, unlike us, of 
did not belong in Westfield. The two who did not agree were called upon. 
Their reply was that they did not know what to think about the Mexicans. 

This discussion was a natural opening for some practice in straight 
thinking based on the facts. Once the children had expressed themselves, 
they were asked to give reasons for their opinions. Reasons were plentiful: 
the Mexicans could not speak English; they had funny black mustaches; 
some had pimply faces; they wore blankets on the street; they went {0 
church in shirts even in cold weather; they needed haircuts; their hair grew 
funny (some had sideburns) ; they lived in a place that used to be a garage; 
they were a brown, tan, or dirty color; they sat near the sidewalk and ia 
doorways and sang funny songs; they had to ask where places in Westfield 
were; they walked down the street and talked to each other in a different 
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language; they wore white straw hats in winter; they had funny-looking 
faces; some were skinny; some were fat; they played guitars; they got 
drunk; and they had never been seen here before. 

When the pupils had finished giving all their reasons, they were asked 
if these reasons were good enough, important enough, and accurate enough 
| to be used in helping them make up their minds about Mexicans. Many of 
—- them responded that they thought so. Next they were asked where they had 
cbusets § Obtained their information. Some had seen the things that they had men- 
tioned, but more had heard someone else tell of these things. It was evident 
which } that the children were prone to accept what others said as reliable informa- 

The f tion. Then questions were raised as to why the Mexicans wore blankets on 
Mexi- | the street or went to church in their shirt sleeves; why they lived in a 
ding, | renovated garage; why they were a brown color; why they wore straw hats 
eered | in winter; and why they sang the songs they did. Not many adequate 
»f the | answers could be given and the children looked a little more thoughtful. 
offer | When asked if all Mexicans looked and behaved in the manner of those 
mentioned, still fewer answers were forthcoming. 

By the time the question was asked, ‘“What else do you know about the 
Mexicans that might help you make up your minds about them?” the 
-ydid | giggling, tittering, and laughing that had accompanied their earlier discus- 
good | sion about the Mexicans had subsided and most of the children had lost 
good | their self-assurance. They had to admit that they did not know much. Then 
ortant | they were asked if they had a right to talk and behave as they did on the 
iIidren | basis of their limited experience and what they had heard. Those who still 
‘miss, } contended they could make the judgments they did were asked further 
> lead — questions. “Are Mexicans the only ones who drink?” “Do others need hair- 
ption f cuts besides the Mexicans?” ‘““What is funny about playing a guitar?” “Do 
us, of § all people in Westfield speak English?” “Why do you speak English?” 
upon. f “Are Mexicans the only ones who are fat or skinny, or who have pimply 
icans. f faces?” 
raight As soon as the hold-outs began to see the point, the children began to ask 
elves, thoughtful questions about these people. Interest was aroused and a general 
tiful: | question was posed: ‘What are the Mexicans really like?” This question 
aches; — was written on the blackboard. Other questions about the land of Mexico, 
nt t0 fits climate, the occupations of the people, the homes, the schools, the modes 
grew — of transportation, the cities, the religion, the customs, the clothing, and the 
urage; — amusements were entered under the major question. Then a discussion was 
nd in launched as to the sources that could be used for obtaining the information 
stfield — about the desired question. These, too, were listed on the board. The 
ferent § children agreed that the best source that seemed immediately available was 
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the social studies textbook. Plans were made to begin a search for answers 
to their questions in this one text at first. 


Looking for Facts about Mexicans 


The children were so anxious to begin their investigation that they 
started the reading the next day. Very soon, however, they discovered that 
their investigation was hampered by lack of organization and presentation 
of the questions. So the reading was suspended, and their original questions 
were reorganized under topics and in order of importance and sequence, 
Standards were set up by the children for those leading and participating 
in the discussion of each question, as well as standards for evaluating the 
answers. These standards were lettered on charts that were used as guides 
during each investigation lesson, as follows: 


Chart I. Finding Answers to Questions 


. An answer is right if just enough is read to answer the question. 
a. We must not read too much. 
b. We must not read too little. 

. Sometimes more than one answer can be right. 


Note: To be sure we have the right answer, we must reread the question to 


see if it answers the question. 


Chart II. Leading a Discussion 


To lead a discussion, you must 


. Read the question aloud you wish to talk about 
. Announce the page and paragraph where you are planning to read 
Read only as much as is necessary to answer the question 
. Tell why you think the part you read answers the question 
. Ask for opinions of others 
a. How many agree with me? 
b. How many disagree with me? 
c. Why do you disagree with me? 
6. Ask for additions and corrections. 


WV hw nN 


Chart III. Making a Report 


. A good speaker talks to every one in the audience. 

. A good speaker is polite at all times and to all people. 

. A good speaker talks clearly and distinctly. 

. A good speaker will not lose his temper when someone disagrees with him. 

. A good speaker is not stubborn. He will change his mind if he is proved 
wrong. 

. A good speaker will keep to the question. He will help others to keep © 

the question too. 
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7. A good speaker must remember not to keep repeating the same thing when 
he is trying to convince someone that he is right. He will try to find more 
reasons if he can. 

8. A good speaker will ask others to help him prove his point. 


Chart IV. Hearing Reports and Helping in Discussion 


. Every person in the audience should be polite to all speakers. 

Every person should listen to each speaker. 

. Every person should keep his mind on what is being said. 

Every person should try to help prove and answer either right or wrong. 


wn 


With the help of these guides the children learned to conduct their own 
discussions and tried to arrive at their own answers. The children read 
silently. As soon as someone thought he had found an answer to a question, 
he volunteered to read and discuss his findings with the other members of 
the class. The teacher participated only when the children referred an issue 
to her after an impasse was reached or when there was need for guidance. 

As soon as the social studies text was exhausted other books were con- 
sulted and the same methods of evaluation were employed. Then all the 
data secured were evaluated to determine if enough information was at 
hand so that valid conclusions could be reached. 


Revised Opinions 


When enough information was obtained, the children attempted to draw 
conclusions about the Mexicans. Only after six weeks of study and in the 
light of accumulated facts were they in any position to hazard answers to 
the question: ‘“What are the Mexicans really like?” How different were 
these conclusions as compared to the ones they had voiced in the beginning! 
They now were impressed with the likenesses rather than the differences. 
They found reasons to admire and respect the people whom they had been 
s0 ready to laugh at previously. 

Some children were so affected by this study that they planned how they 
would behave toward the Mexicans in the future. No matter what others 
did, they decided that they would not stare at the Mexicans on the street nor 
g0 peeking in their windows nor say unkind things about them either to 
their faces or to others. They did not condone throwing peanuts at the 
bald heads of Mexicans who happened to be in the theater or laughing at 
their looks. As one boy so aptly put it, “They can’t help what they look 
like. They are human beings like us. I wouldn’t like it if somebody laughed 
at me.” 

Altho these children had been studying social studies, the net result was 
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not an accumulation of subjectmatter, or facts, for the purpose of passing a 
test. Altho they had dealt with much subjectmatter and many facts, it was 
what they had learned to do with these facts that was of greater importance. 
Thru this experience they had an opportunity to learn in a real, living situ- 
ation what straight thinking really meant—some real, shockproof insulation 
against prejudice—and this at the fourth-grade level. 

Thru this experience they had an opportunity to learn the difference 
between notions and opinions adequately supported. This and similar units 
helped them to preface their statements by such remarks as: “I don’t know 
ifthis is so or not, but I heard—,” “I haven’t read this, but I heard on the 
radio that—,”’ ‘I’m not sure, but I think—,” “It seems to me that—,’ 
or “I have no proof, but I think—.” When children during the year made 
sweeping statements, others would challenge them with: ‘Are you sure that 
is so?” ‘Do you know that or do you just think that?” ““How do you know 
that is so?” ‘Where did you hear that?” “Can you prove what you say is 
so?” 

They had a chance to learn thru experience what it meant to formulate 
sound judgments on the basis of evaluated facts. They practiced how to 
conduct themselves in a discussion, how and when to take issue, how to 
“stick to the point,” how and when to admit it when they were in the 
wrong, how to follow reasoning, and how to listen to points of view of 
others. It was evident that their attitudes and behavior were in the process 
of being modified. 


“My fellow-teachers, let us, as we go out from this great gathering, teach the children 
of the land that in proportion as they lift their hands to oppress and harm another 
race, in that degree will their souls be degraded and weakened; but that in so much 
as they try by word or action to lift up the humblest and meanest and most unpro- 
tected of the human family, they themselves will be strengthened and broadened.” 


—BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 1906, addressing the National Education Association 
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Negro Contributions 


to American Culture 


By LOUISE H. BORCHERS 


Training Teacher, Bridgewater Teachers College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


HE fourth grade was learning about the processes thru which cotton 
} goes from the time the cotton seed is planted in the earth to the time 
cotton is made into cloth. We were learning about the part the Negro 
played in the production of cotton and in helping the South to become a rich 
agricultural region. 


Presentation and Development 


Since the Negroes were playing such a vital part in the cotton industry, 
we wondered whether they were helping only in this kind of work, or 
whether there were other fields of endeavor in which Negroes were playing 
an important role. The teacher needed only to ask the children one question 
before they were off to a good start. 

“What Negro do you know who has become famous?” 

Two boys in one breath said, “Joe Louis, Detroit boxer.” “Bob Mont- 
gomery,” said a third. 

The importance of these two prize fighters was discussed. 

“Does anyone know any noted Negro other than a boxer?” the teacher 
asked, 

“Duke Ellington, leader of a swing band.” 

“I heard Marian Anderson on the radio last night. My aunt told us about 
the time she heard her sing on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington, and of how many famous people came to hear her.” 

Before long we had developed quite a background about the talented 
young singer, of whose voice Toscanini said, ‘Such a voice is heard only 
once in a hundred years.” 

We looked thru magazines, books, and newspapers to find out all we 
could, not only about Marian Anderson, leading contralto, but about Paul 
Robeson, actor and concert singer; Roland Hayes, the tenor; and Dorothy 
Maynor, the soprano. We enjoyed records of the songs and spirituals of 
these noted singers. We were impressed at the contributions Negroes were 
making in building up our American culture. 
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The children knew little about Negroes noted in the field of art and liter- 
ature. Life published one week a delightful article with pictures on the life 
and work of Augusta Savage, well-known sculptress, and Beauford Delaney, 
the famous portrait painter. Their work was being exhibited in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in New York City. By reading some of the poems of Phillis 
Wheatley, Countee Cullen, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, and Langston Hughes 
to the children at various times, we became somewhat acquainted with the 
Negroes’ leading poets. The children never tired of hearing the poems 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar wrote in dialect. We found that Langston Hughes 
was not only a poet, but a playwright and novelist. 

We learned that Booker T. Washington ranked high as an educator. 
He had been born a slave, but after he gained his freedom, he worked ina 
salt furnace, a coal mine, and as a janitor to get an education. He could 
have stopped there and started to save money, but he felt he must help to 
elevate others. For many years he worked hard to get enough money to 
keep Tuskegee Institute going. He was first a teacher, then later became 
the president of Tuskegee. At the time of his death in 1915 that institution 
possessed over a hundred buildings. President Eliot of Harvard, in pre- 
senting him an honorary degree, called him ‘‘a great teacher, a wise helper 
of his race, and a good servant of God and his country.” 

There were two outstanding figures in the field of surgery and medicine. 
Dr. Louis Wright, we learned, was the leading surgeon on the staff of 
Harlem Hospital, the largest Negro hospital in New York. Very few of our 
wounded boys whose lives have been saved by’ blood plasma know that it 
was a Negro doctor, Dr. Charles Drew, who set up and ran the blood 
plasma bank in New York City, which later served as a model for other 
blood banks operated for the American Red Cross. 

In looking for Negro scientists, one needed to go no further than “C’ 
in the alphabet, for it was Dr. George Washington Carver who, thru 4 
study of the clay of the hills of Alabama, had given us some of our finest 
blue and purple dyes; who, thru years of experimentation in the science 
laboratory, had given us over a hundred uses for the sweet potato and three 
hundred uses for the peanut. We thought this was quite a contribution for 
any one man to make. 

In the field of business, Richard Robert Wright was outstanding. From 
teaching he went into banking, becoming a president of a large bank in 
Philadelphia—the Citizens’ and Southern Bank and Trust Company. His 
name became more famous thru the loans he made to ambitious young 


1 Life 5: 54-55; October 3, 1938. 
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people who had no money but wished to get an education, than thru the 
opening up of ten other Negro banks in the South. 

“Why is it that so many Negroes either live or work in Harlem?” asked 
a boy who had heard the word ‘“‘Harlem” mentioned often in connection 
with Negroes. 

The teacher had been awaiting an opportunity to insert history into the 
unit, Here was the chance to tell of the Dutch ship that put into New Am- 
sterdam in 1626 with eleven Negroes aboard.? It was along the fringes of 
the Bowery that these Negroes were assigned living quarters. Later as the 
Bowery became overpopulated many of these families moved up to 
Catherine Market, the site of the present Chatham Square. Still later they 
moved farther north to Harlem. Nearly three hundred thousand Negroes 
live there today, owning property worth many millions of dollars. 

Another question arose that gave opportunity for studying still another 
service. 

“Yes, these people have made marvelous contributions toward mankind 
in the time of peace. What about now in this time of war? Are they making 
the great sacrifices the white race is making?” 

“How about it? Are the Negroes cooperating in the united effort the 
allies are making?” the children were asked. 

One girl recalled having read about Dorrie Miller, Mess Attendant, 1st 
class, United States Navy. Dorrie Miller had been only a mess boy but 
when the Arizona was sinking, he manned a machine gun until ammunition 
gave out. For his bravery at Pearl Harbor he received the Navy Cross from 
Admiral Nimitz. 

Another child reported that Benjamin O. Davis was the only Negro who 
had become a general in the United States Army and that his son by the 
same name had been graduated in 1936 at West Point, the fourth Negro 
to have that honor. 

We saw a picture of twelve Negroes who had been commissioned as 
ensigns February 23, 1944.° We learned that many Negro girls were enter- 
ing the “WAVES,” the latest branch of the service to admit Negroes. About 
1,100,000 Negroes have served in the armed forces during World War II. 

Thruout our six weeks of study we found that Negroes were making 
as great contributions in every field of endeavor as they were in the cotton 
industry. In some fields we thought the contributions were even greater. 
This study gave us a greater respect and admiration for the Negroes than we 
could ever have gained in any other way. 


Ottley, Roi. New World A-Coming. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. p. 44. 
Life 16: 44; April 24, 1944, 
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We had learned so many interesting facts about the Negroes, we felt we 
would like to share our knowledge by arranging for an assembly program, 
Each child had a part in the program. That part he planned by himself o 
with the help of the teacher. For variety we arranged not only to give short 
talks on the contributions made by Negroes in the cotton fields and in other 
forms of endeavor, but also to sing several songs and spirituals. Our class 
historian begged to be allowed to tell how the Negroes first came to our 
shores. Several who had enjoyed stories from our library table gave reports 
of these books. A committee was chosen to arrange pictures for a bulletin 
board to which the speakers might turn if they wished to show illustrations. 

Such a program seemed a good finale, as it reviewed for all of us what 
we had learned about the Negroes and may have opened new avenues of 
thought for our visitors. 

We were very much limited in textbooks giving facts on Negro life 
that were simple enough for our children to read. The teacher had to pre- 
sent most of the material since reference books were on the adult level. The 
only magazines available that carried articles on the progress of the Negroes 
were the Ladies Home Journal, Life, and the Reader's Digest. 


Reactions Noted 


There were two interesting reactions noted by the teacher. One day the 
principal sent from the playground to the office a Negro and several white 
boys, who had been annoying the Negro. The principal, upon returning to 
her office, found Donald, one of the boys from this class, very red in the face 
and remorseful. He approached her before she could even take off her coat, 
saying: 

“I know just what you're thinking, Miss Lindquist. After all I’ve learned 
about the Negroes, you think I shouldn’t have gotten into this fight. I just 
didn’t stop to think.” 

Donald’s conscience troubled him; he knew we expected more of hi 
than we did of the others. The study had done some good. 

The other incident occurred toward the end of the unit when anothe! 
fifth grade united with ours to prepare for a concert. Ella Maude was thi 
only Negro child and was visiting our room for the first time. About the 
room were bulletin boards of pictures of noted Negroes we had been study 
ing. There were also large charts containing startling facts we had learned 
about them. The two-part music continued, but Ella Maude’s mind seemed 
to be entirely taken up by what was on the bulletin board. The teacher’ 
concern was greatly lessened when she finally saw Ella Maude look up with 
a radiant smile on her face. What she had seen had pleased her. 
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Evaluation and Outcomes 


The following are the habits and skills gained thru the working out of 
this unit: (a) learning to use newspapers, pamphlets, and magazines to 
good advantage; (b) learning how to prove a point; (c) learning how to 
put ideas together so as to have an interesting report for the assembly pro- 
gram; (d) giving a report with poise and confidence, speaking clearly and 
distinctly; (e€) learning to listen quietly while records are being played; 
and (f) cooperating and sharing in planning and carrying out the program. 

The following are the attitudes and appreciations that were sought in 
working out this unit: (a) open-mindedness and social awareness; (b) a 
recognition of the dignity of individual Negroes and a respect for them 
as a group; (Cc) an appreciation for the contributions they have made to- 
ward their race and toward mankind in general; (d) a sympathy and a 
deeper understanding of the problems the Negro must face; and (e) a 
desire to know more about the Negroes, and, knowing more, to bring 
about a better feeling on the part of the other people in the world toward 
the Negro. 


The Board of Education of the Town of Stamford views with concern the growing 
tensions between various groupings in our American life, and believes that such ten- 
sions, if permitted to grow, will result in a disunited and consequently weakened 
America. 

The Board of Education believes that the public schools of our country, and of 
our own community in particular, hold a strategic position in the solution of this 
problem, and have a unique opportunity and responsibility to foster better understand- 
ing and mutual respect between these groups. 

Furthermore, the Board of Education is mindful of the fact that a strong democracy 
cannot endure in America unless it tends to promote the well-being of every group 
which goes to make up our American life. 

Therefore, the Board of Education directs— 

1. That principals and teachers be exhorted to exercise still greater sensitivity to 
these tensions and, while refraining from any overt act or utterance which might 
adversely affect the sensibilities of any group, to make every endeavor to bring about 
4 better understanding between various groups. 

2. That the school curriculum, particularly the social studies and homeroom activi- 
lies, be reviewed to determine what material bearing on this matter might be in- 
corporated in a revised program, and that material and technics developed for use 
in other communities be made available for consideration in this review. 

3. That every care be exercised to make sure that every opportunity is afforded to 
all 8roups to participate in all extracurriculum activities. 


—BOARD OF EDUCATION, STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, August 1944 
























Some Intercultural Concepts 
at the Preschool Level 


By MIRIAM KALLEN 


Assistant Professor of Education in Charge of Reading Center, 
Teachers College of the City of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 


2 following account is a suggested approach to the devising, selecting, 
and use of materials to develop intercultural concepts for any preschool 
group whether public, private, or church school. The activities recorded 
were carried out at a nursery school, but the educational practices related 
are applicable to any home or school situation. 


Objectives 
The teachers sought to help the children: 


1. To become aware of other people in other places. 

2. To see fundamental likenesses as well as differences in human beings. 

3. To establish friendly attitudes toward people who differ from them in 
color, race, or creed. 


The specific awarenesses in the realm of intercultural relations that chil 
dren of this age level can acquire are: 

1. There are many peoples all over the world. 

2. They are like us because they eat, sleep, and work; the children play, go 
to school, and help their parents; the parents love and work for their children. 

3. These people wear different clothes that are right for them to wear; theit 
skins are of different colors; they eat different kinds of food, because they eat 
the food they can get; and they live in the different kinds of houses that ate 
best for them. 


The Setting 


The setting of the activities discussed is a demonstration nursery school, 
located in the heart of a colored district. The children who attend represent 
a variety of nationalities and ethnic groups and come from families differ 
ing widely in backgrounds and cultural opportunities. However, all of them 
have the common problem of life in a crowded city. It, therefore, seemed? 
fitting place to experiment with play materials devised for the purpos* 
of intercultural education. 

Two teachers who were especially interested undertook this experiment, 
under the guidance of the author who acted as educational consultant 
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Both teachers had broad experience, good academic background, and much 
technical training. They were emotionally mature. They knew their neigh- 
borhood. They understood the importance of building correct attitudes 
in the child at the earliest possible age. 

At the first meeting the author recommended Lasker’s Race Attitudes in 
Children for further study.* The possibilities of intercultural education at 
the preschool level were discussed. The teaching group decided to restate 
the philosophy of preschool education in terms of intercultural education. 
They concluded that: 


Intercultural education at the preschool level means each child’s adjustment 
to other children in his environment, especially to those who differ from him in 
color, race, or creed, by helping him to develop pleasant attitudes toward all 
children regardless of color, race, or creed. It also means the absence of feelings 
of inferiority and superiority regarding other children who differ in color, race, 
or creed.? 


They understood that the United States is what it is because of the 
cultural impact of the many ethnic groups who have contributed to its way 
of life. They saw that the increasing interdependence of people makes it 
imperative that we enlarge our children’s horizons. 

For little children this is best done by building up thru dolls, pictures, 
stories, games, and toys a clear picture of the children in other lands who 
have different homes, schools, and toys. 

In spite of the fact that over 40 percent of the children attending this 
nursery school are colored, the school environment is a white child’s en- 
vironment. The pictures decorating the walls are those of white children. 
Dolls for dramatic play are usually dolls with white faces. It, therefore, 
seemed advisable to include dolls of many colors in the play materials, and 
pictures of people from many places. 


Materials and Devices Used 


Dolls—Dolls were selected because they were in the child’s immediate 
environment. Yellow, red, brown, black, and white dolls were provided. 
These dolls were used in dramatic play, such as playing house and playing 
school, In these activities we hoped that the children would become ac- 
customed to enjoying colored dolls and would be interested in them. The 
children were encouraged to cuddle and care for the dolls irrespective of 
color or dress because thru these familiar activities they would come to a 
tealization that all babies need the same kind of care. This is especially 

Lasker, Bruno. Race Attitudes in Childrem. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1929. 394 p. 


* Kallen, Miriam. International Mindedness and Intercultural Education at the Preschool Level. Un- 
Published manuscript. 
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important for unless they are guided in their play with them they might 
relegate colored dolls to positions of inferiority. 

These dolls are available at most department stores or can be made from 
cloth. They should be dressed as children of the world. Often parents are 
glad to make them. 

Pictures—Pictures depicting family life were used because they gave ex. 
periences and built attitudes similar to those obtained from play with the 
dolls. They were chosen not only because they are a valuable means of 
familiarizing the children with many peoples in many places, but also be 
cause visual aids have great appeal to little children. Pictures tell their own 
stories and have a great emotional appeal. The pictures included a Chinese 
mother and her baby, an Eskimo mother and her baby, a Negro mother and 
her baby, an Indian mother and her baby, and many others. 

Other pictures showed fathers at work—Chinese, Eskimo, Negro, In- 
dian, Mexican, and others. Some presented children of these groups at play, 
at school, and at meal time, also the homes in which they live. Pictures 
should include black, white, yellow, brown, and other ethnic groups play- 
ing, working, and living together. 

They may be painted by hand or may be obtained from magazines, from 
picture books, or from ten-cent-store books. They may also be procured 
from the Government Information Service (Public Inquiry Division, Gov- 

. ernment Information Service, Bureau of the Budget, 1400 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C.), the National Association for the Advance: 
ment of Colored People (69 Fifth Avenue,’ New York 3, New York), 
and the National Urban League (1133 Broadway, New York 10, New 
York). Negro newspapers and magazines are also a fruitful source. It i 
possible to get pictures of family life in China, India, and Russia from 
the East and West Association (40 East 49th Street, New York 17, New 
York) and pictures of Russian babies from the Soviet Photo Agency (1! 
West 42d Street, New York, New York). 

Suggested approach to the use of pictures—These pictures may first be 
introduced thru Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s story of five little babies.* The 
opportunity may come when a white child thinks his Negro classmate 
“dirty.” 

The story begins in the following way: ‘This is going to be a story about some 
little babies,—five different little babies who were born in five different pacts o! 


this big round world and didn’t look alike or think alike at all.’’ The first stot) 
begins “One little baby was all yellow. He just came that way.”’ Then the authot 


® Mitchell, Lucy S. ‘‘Five Little Babies.’ Here and Now Story Book. New York: E. P. Dutto 
and Co., 1921. p. 291-98. 
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goes on to describe him. The story is well adapted for bringing out physical 
characteristics and differences in customs and dress in different lands. At the 
same time we get the “feeling tone’ of common bonds which the five babies had 
—fathers and mothers who work for them and love them. 

As each baby is talked about, a picture should be shown. To build the concept 
of human likenesses among the various ethnic groups, all pictures must be 
shown together and the common elements brought out that all children eat, sleep, 
and play. 

The picture showing the mixed groups playing or working together must then 
be shown to help the children feel it is natural to work, play, and live together 
as brothers regardless of color of skin. 


Community resources in persons and places—Other suggested experi- 
ences that help to develop intercultural concepts include personal and com- 
munity contacts of various kinds. 

This was a good time to have Mai Lee, the Chinese student teacher of 
the year before, speak to the children, and thus establish a friendly rela- 
tion with a yellow-skinned person. She told a little about the boys and 
gitls in China who do some of the same things as boys and girls in America, 
but slightly differently. Then the children went to a department store in the 
neighborhood to see the exhibit of ‘“‘Dolls Around the World.” The chil- 
dren should be prepared for this experience and told that it is right for the 
Indians and Eskimos to carry their babies on their backs even if other moth- 
ers don’t carry their babies that way. 

A trip to the children’s museum to see ‘Miniature Houses Around the 
World” helped to give the idea that shelter, tho not necessarily the same 
kind of shelter, is essential for all human beings. 

The helpful Negro policeman in the neighborhood came to visit the 
children. His help was elicited in making the trip to the museum a safe 
one and thus friendly relations were established with him. 

Stories—Modern stories that bring out understandings and appreciations 
of child nature everywhere such as Manuela’s Birthday* may be used. In 
this story, a Mexican child, Manuela, plays with her Mexican doll just as 
American children play with their American dolls. In The Little Igloo,® 
Tipon watches his father build a house out of blocks of ice instead of 
stone or wood. A house is necessary for all human beings but is made out 
of the materials which happen to be available. Hezekiah Horton’ is the 
story of a dark-skinned child who lived on Lenox Avenue and watched the 


* Bannon, Laura. Manuela’s Birthday. Chicago: Albert Whitman and Co., 1939. 47 p. 
a *Beim, Lorraine, and Beim, Jerrold. The Little Igloo. New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1941. 
P. 


*Tarry, Ellen. Hezekiah Horton. New York: Viking Press, 1942, 39 p. 
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automobiles go by. He aspired to grow up, work, and save his money to buy 
an automobile. Is not that child nature everywhere? Stories should be se- 
lected to bring out the concept of fundamental likenesses in human beings 
in spite of differences. 

In the following books may be found stories, which if properly selected 
for specific occasions will provide correct and pertinent information as well 
as intercultural appreciations and understandings that the child may absorb: 
A Primary Teacher Steps Out," Books for Elementary-School Children; 
and a Bibliography of Books for Children.® 

The children may listen to the stories, retell them, live them thru 
dramatic play, and make up their own. 

Picture books—Picture books showing child life in many lands such as 
The Chinese Children Next Door, Jamaica Johnny,“ and The Painted 
Pig’* must be chosen carefully to show variety in fundamental samenesses. 
For this purpose the same bibliographies may be used as for the story books. 
Worthwhile materials may be found in ten-cent-store books. For example, 
a book was found which showed pictures of homes in many different lands 
—the Eskimo igloo, the Indian wigwam, and the Chinese houseboat. Pic- 
tures from all of these books may be used to see if the children recognize 
the Negro, the Indian, and the Chinese from their pictures. They may 
draw the pictures from memory and have someone guess what they draw. 

Moving pictures and films—Films are another way of depicting child 
life in many lands. Children of Holland, a short black and white sound 
film, shows children in Holland eating, sleeping, and playing. Little Indian 
W eaver,** a black and white silent film, shows that little Indian children 
are friendly and fun-loving. The teacher should prepare the children for 
the film before they see it. They should be encouraged by directed questions 
to talk about it after they see it. Suggestions for other titles may be found 
in the Educational Film Guide. Films should be selected with regard to 
their emotional effect as well as their factual content. They should be 


™ Kallen, Miriam. A Primary Teacher Steps Out. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 1936. 
“Bibliography: Children of Other Lands and Times,’’ p. 225-29. 

* Batchelder, Mildred L. ‘‘Books for Elementary-School Children."’ Americans All. Fourteenth Yeat- 
book. Washington, D. C.: Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education 
Association, 1942. p. 368-75. 

® Association for Childhood Education. Bibliography of Books for Children. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, 1946. 100 p. : 

© Buck, Pearl S. The Chinese Children Next Door. New York: John Day Co., 1942. 64 p. 

11 Hader, Berta, and Hader, Elmer. Jamaica Johnny. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 91 p.- 

12 Morrow, Elizabeth. The Painted Pig. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 33 p. 

13 Children of Holland. 35 mm. sound. 11 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill., 1939. 

4 Little Indian Weaver. 16 mm. silent. 35 mm. silent. 15 min. Films of Commerce Co., Inc., 
West 46th Street, New York, New York, 1929. 

18 Cook, Dorothy E., and Rahbek-Smith, Eva, compilers. Educational Film Guide. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1945. 490 p. Published annually. 
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chosen with care to bring out the idea of common human likenesses as 


well as variations, and to establish interest in these variations. 


Evaluation 


To evaluate our procedure we should seek information on how well 
objectives are obtained. Teacher-made evaluations thru informal tests 


our 
are 


especially valuable at this age level. It is also wise to include observational 
methods. The evaluation may be used at the beginning of the school year, 
at stated intervals thereafter, and at the end of the school year. A plan 
may be devised to check on information obtained as well as on changes in 
behavior patterns. Some suggestions for evaluating, such as the observation, 


picture, and play technics, are listed: 


1. Observation technics. The following checklist is useful for teacher 
noting interests and responses of children. 


$s in 


Don't 
Yes. No Know 








a. Are the children aware of other people in other places? 
SR TIED win. 2. 4 cnn gd diehe eas oom ene Athaes « —— —. 
Pr ME ES cass cxenersPereeecneeeeey Fite —— — 

b. Do they play the characters in the stories? .......... —— — 

c. Do they recognize color in the family group? ...... —— -—— 

d. Have they shown curiosity about homes different from 
ee SUE 6 hone deat enickneudccusc on sehenneese —— —-- 


2. Picture test technic. Use pictures of various family groups of all colors. 


Ask 


the following questions and check the replies to find if the children are conscious 


of color. 


B BR R Y 


. Which picture could be your family? ................ —-_—-— — 
. Which picture could be your baby? .................. — ae ee 
. Which baby could be your sister? brother? ............ —- — — 
. Which father could be your father? .................. —_ —' — — 
. Which baby could be Mai Lee’s baby? ................ —— — 
. Which father could be Tipon’s father? ................ —-—_-_ — — 
. Which mother could be Hezekiah’s mother? .......... —-_ —- —_ + 


remoa.n oP 


3. Play situation test technic. Place dolls in the doll house, ask the following 


questions, and check the replies. 


B BR R Y 
a. Which doll could be your baby sister, or brother? ...... —-—_- =—— 
b. Which doll could be the Negro policeman’s baby, or 


RR TS ef Rene Pee ee ee ee —_—_ — — 
¢. Which doll could be Mai Lee’s baby? ............... —_-_—- —- — 


W 


4. Question-lists. Use of a question-list such as the following gives hints as 


to the child’s sense of inferiority or superiority of races, his acceptance of other 
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people who differ in color and customs as equal human beings, and certain 
information. These lists are made out according to stories told and pictures used. 


Yes No 


Se Fe SS Ete ee — — 

. Does Manuela’s mother love her as much as other mothers love their 
EE ee a ne ens ay eNOS Tee —-- — 

c. Does this mother love her baby? (Show picture of Mexican family 
Ss GER tat wee Pie Pere ee Pee eae ee eee ee ee ee — -—— 

d. Does this father work for his children? (Show picture of Indian 
i aie alle ae RAG Chia bs bt ah ah phee-4 —— — 

e. Would a house like this one be a good one to live in, in this coun- 
Reed Cire ictnes GE AAD iis oss ce dia nik cic nicivien cco cee —- —— 

f. Is this house good for the Eskimo to live in? (Show picture of 
 cchitve nics staan heen She wane onan aNehenekesee ese .0-s — - ---- 

g. Should this baby have as much care as children who live here? 
(iow picture of Indian Baby.) ..... « «2000 2ccccscecscccccoess a — 

h. Does this baby need as much food as other babies? (Show picture of 
Pe souk 5a-5n a vdds US TLATA Dee OR Rea heine eke 42.4% © ire —- —~ 


oan) 


Other ways of evaluating may be found. Teachers can find suggestions 
in Murphy’s Social Behavior and Child Personality,’® Driscoll’s How To 
Study the Behavior of Children," Wrightstone’s Appraisal of Newer Ele- 
mentary-School Practices,** and Smith’s and Tyler’s Appraising and Record- 
ing Student Progress.® 


Experimentation Needed 


The activities described are suggested for developing intercultural con- 
cepts at the preschool level. It is hoped that teachers who work in this field 
and originate new ideas, devices, and ways for developing such concepts will 
keep records and make reports on their efforts. 


16 Murphy, Lois B. Social Behavior and Child Personality. New York: Columbia Unviersity Press, 


1937. 344 p. 
17 Driscoll, Gertrude. How To Study the Behavior of Children. New York: Teachers College, 


Columbia University, 1941. 84 p. 

18 Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Appraisal of Newer Elementary-School Practices. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. 221 p. 

19 Smith, Eugene R., and Tyler, Ralph W. Appraising and Recording Student Progress. Adventure 
in American Education. Vol. 3. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 550 p. 


“Prejudice is an acquired characteristic. Young children play together without racial 
feelings. They are not concerned with religious differences. Economic wealth means 
little to them. They judge each other on the basis of friendliness, generosity, sportsman- 
ship, and other types of behavior... . It follows, therefore, that the education program 
for group understanding must begin early both at home and in the school.” 


—NEA COMMISSION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
DEMOCRACY THROUGH EDUCATION, 1946 
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A Major Challenge 
to American Youth Today 


By SISTER MARIONE 


Edgewood College, Madison, Wisconsin; 
formerly Teacher of Eighth Grade, Cor, rps 
Christi School, New York, New York 


a world, our children’s world, has its roots in the present, 
in the youth of today. Education—the guidance and instruction of our 
children—is the key to that world. Mindful of this, the staff at Corpus 
Christi School has, for the past several years, introduced into their curricu- 
lum areas of work dealing with Christian social living. 

In discussing the social studies for the year, the eighth-grade boys and 
gitls of Corpus Christi School discovered that the American scene today calls 
for an understanding of our present democratic society. Many phases of the 
general picture were touched upon, and as discussion and exchange of ideas 
continued certain major issues were set off for more detailed study. Under 
the teacher’s guidance a series of topics was outlined around the theme, 
“Major Challenges to Christian Youth in Present-Day Society.” 

One of the most striking issues which confronted this group of New York 
elementary-school children is perhaps directly traceable to the environment 
in which they live. The Jewish population of the community is emphasized 
by the location of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America directly 
north of the school. The Negro, too, has become prominent because of a 
recent influx into the locality. Feelings of rejection and antagonism ran 
high when an open discussion of minority groups, particularly the Negroes 
and the Jewish people, was first approached. The children aired their views 
freely prior to reading and research which gave factual bases for their state- 
ments. A list of the prejudices expressed: by the group was posted and 
teferred to as the study continued. Most of these prejudices were founded 
On personal or family experiences and background. 

An exploratory period followed this discussion. This was dicianad to 
give opportunities to read, to discuss, and to delve into recent books and 
pamphlets on the question. The children met frequently to discuss their 
findings and to pool their ideas. Committees, as well as individuals, con- 
tributed the findings presented to the class at discussion periods. Materials 
tead, visits to the Jewish Theological Seminary, interviews with prominent 
Negro and Jewish people, and exchange of ideas brought to light new 


{ 177 } 
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and important truths, and most of the children gradually changed their 
attitudes. 

Following is the report of a recent culminating discussion given at a 
general assembly of the upper grades. The discussion was not rehearsed 
in detail, but the pupils had agreed beforehand that certain pupils would 
express the point of view of prejudice, and had decided on the main points 
to be emphasized. 


Chairman (elected by the vote of the class): Our work in social studies this 
year centers around the theme, “Major Challenges to Christian Youth in 
Present-Day Society.’’ In surveying the story of our country we met with many 
direct and urgent challenges. Outstanding among these was our democratic 
ideal of government, which holds as a basic principle that all men are created 
equal, During the study some of the questions proposed by the class were: 

Have we reached our ideal of democracy ? 

If not, how have we failed? 

What can we do to help America reach its ideal of equality ? 

Alice: I think we have made some progress toward our ideal of democracy. 
When we worked on our mural we saw our founding fathers setting up a gov- 
ernment. At the same time that they proclaimed that all men are created equal, 
between one-sixth and one-fifth of the population was being held in slavery. We 
have no slaves today. All people are included in our ideal of democracy. 

Henry: Yes, Alice, all people are supposed to be included in our ideal of 
democracy—but are they? We did free the slaves in 1865, but since that time 
we've unjustly deprived many people of their rights and privileges as citizens. 
I read in This America that if we Americans truly believed that all men are 
created equal, the minority groups would fare much better than they do.* 

Chairman: We studied minority groups in our neighborhood, our city, and 
our country. How did we find that these groups fared ? 

Arthur: Well, for one group, the Negroes are looked upon as inferior. Some 
of our class said that they are not our equals because few of them are educated, 
and that they have no desire to become educated. I think that’s true. They're lazy 
and perfectly content to live as they do—just getting along. 

Sheila: Whose fault is it, Arthur, that the Negroes are uneducated? It’s outs. 
Even some of our schools today close their doors to the Negroes. It seems 0 
me that we've never quite gotten over the idea that they are menials and should 
be kept illiterate and inferior to us. 

Agnes: In the first place, it isn’t true that the Negroes are uneducated. I read 
an article by William Lloyd Warner on Negro education where he said that 4 
hundred Negro colleges, aided by white universities, have graduated 20,000 
Negroes.? The Negroes are not lazy; they are anxious to become educated and 
to get ahead. 


1 Wilson, Howard E.; Bowman, Nellie E.; and King, Allen Y. This America. New York: Americas 
Book Co., 1942. p. 104-106. i AN: 
2 Warner, William L. ‘The Struggle For Status.’’ Journal of Educational Sociology 16: 336-40; 
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Ralph: That’s true. Alexander reported that the increase in educational oppor- 
tunity has caused the Negro illiteracy rate to drop from 95 percent at emanci- 
pation to less than 10 percent today.® 


heir 


*% Dennis: The Negroes are as anxious to get ahead as we are, but we haven't 
tsed given them equal opportunities. Do you know I read that in nine Southern states 
ould $58.69 was spent on an average white child’s education in 1940 and only $18.82 
pints on a Negro’s? In Mississippi it is even worse. That state spent $52.01 on each 


white child and the disgraceful sum of $7.36 on the Negro child.* 
William: 1 don’t agree with you, Dennis, that it is disgraceful to spend less 
this on a Negro child than on a white child, because Negroes haven't the ability to 


h in become as well educated as the white people. They are not anxious or able to 
naay learn, so why spend so much on their education? 

cratic Mary: Kilpatrick said that it is only a myth that Negroes are mentally inferior 
sated or that intelligence has anything to do with the color of the skin.5 Because you 


happen to be born white doesn’t mean that you are likely to be any brighter 
than a boy who is born black. If you seem to be brighter, it probably is because 
you live in better conditions and have more opportunities than the average 
Negro boy. 

faty. Anne: And, William, would you be anxious to learn if you knew when you 
g0v- gtaduated you could get only a menial job? I just finished reading Dark Sym- 
qual, phony, in which Elizabeth Adams tells how hard it was for her to get work 


. We as a reporter.® No one asked her how much education she had. They just looked 
at the color of her skin and said, ‘Sorry, no work.” 

al of Susan: That’s just the trouble. We discriminate against the Negroes because 
om of their color. We forget what Father La Farge said, that human beings are all 
Zens. children of one Father, all are endowed with the same immortal soul, and all 
n ate are subject to the same rights and obligations.” 

Chairman: If more of us would remember that, we would respect the Negro 
, and as an individual. Then we would be reaching our ideal of democracy. 

Arthur: 1 don’t think we're ever going to reach that ideal. The Negroes don’t 
Some have the same set of values that we have. They’re not ambitious. Look at our 
cated, neighborhood; as soon as the Negroes moved in, it became overcrowded and 


> lazy unsanitary. They lower the standards of living. They steal, and because white 
people are afraid to go into colored districts the Negroes say we segregate them. 


outs. Sheila: Do you mean to say you still think that after our discussions? The 

ns to teason for many Negroes living in such poor neighborhoods and in such bad 

hould conditions is because the whites have never lowered social and economic bar- 
tiers. We bar the Negroes from our society. We give them low wages and then 

| read we condemn them for living as they do. If your father didn’t receive a just 

that 4 wage, could you live as you do? 

0,000 

1 and 


* Alexander, Will W. ‘‘Our Conflicting Racial Policies.’’ Harper's 190: 172-79; January 1945. 

* Alexander, Will W., op. cit., p. 173. 

* Kilpatrick, William H. ‘‘Conflict Areas in American Intercultural Life.’’ Journal of Edacational 
Sociology 16: 340-44; February 1943. 
nericas * Adams, Elizabeth L. Dark Symphony. London: Sheed and Ward, 1943. 194 p. 
Ag Farge, John. The Race Question and the Negro. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. 


33640; BP 





* Taylor, Edgar A., Jr. ‘‘Race Prejudice Must Go."’ Nation’s Schools 31: 24-25; January 1943. 
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William: I don’t see any reason today why everybody can’t make a good 
living. There’s plenty of work for everyone. 

Felicia: Yes, there is plenty of work, but how many firms and corporations 
will hire Negroes? All we have to do is look around to see how the Negroes 
are discriminated against. Langston Hughes said, in ‘My America,’’ that there 
are no Negro clerks in our leading department stores, yet Negroes spend their 
money there.? We have few Negro streetcar conductors or bus drivers, yet Ne. 
groes pay taxes for the streets they use. 





Public schools, Denver, Colorado 


“We study the lives of great Americans.” 
y 


Benjamin Banneker (1731-1806)—scientist, mathematician, engineer, assistant 10 
L’Enfant in designing the city of Washington—as portrayed by pupils of the Whittier 
School, Denver, Colorado. 


Anne: We're being undemocratic in discriminating against the Negroes. | 
read that in the South in some office building they have special elevators marked, 
“Negroes and Freight.” 

James: It’s not only in the South the people are prejudiced. Thruout the whole 
country we are not giving the Negroes equal rights. I read that some of ou! 
unions won't admit Negro men. 


® Hughes, Langston. “My America."’ Journal of Educational Sociology 16: 334-36; February 1). 
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Maria: Lately, tho, more unions are opened to the Negroes, I read in Father 
Gilligan’s pamphlet, Negro Workers in Free America, that the CIO has ac- 
cepted Negroes on the same basis as whites in a few unions. Most AFL unions 
still bar the Negroes; the AFL was originally founded for skilled workers, and 
Negroes aren’t considered skilled workers. 

Dennis: They certainly have proved they can do skilled work. There are over 
a million Negroes in war industries, and half of them are now employed at 
skilled jobs and are doing good work. 

Alice: That’s because of the Fair Employment Practices Committee, set up by 
President Roosevelt in an executive order. It has resulted in a more intelligent 
use of Negro laborers. 

Ralph: That Committee is only partially successful because of opposition and 
limited authority. Why, even in the armed forces the Negro boys are being 
segregated. They must fight and perhaps die for freedom for people off in Europe 
or Australia when they haven’t freedom themselves at home. 

William: 1 think that is far-fetched: The Negroes enjoy freedom in our 
country, so why shouldn’t they fight to preserve it? 

James: You don’t call giving them second-class citizenship freedom, do you? 
If I were a Negro, I wouldn’t be anxious to fight for a country that allows dis- 
crimination even in the armed forces. I read in Survey Graphic that many services 
in the Army are closed to Negroes and, except for officers’ training, that complete 
segregation is followed.11 The Navy and Marines have color bars not only in 
service but also in ranks. 

Susan: Another case of second-class citizenship is the poll tax.12 A man doesn’t 
have to pay for the right to defend his country. Why should he have to pay for 
the right to vote for those who govern him? 

Alline: To get back to what you said, James, there have been over a million 
Negroes drafted. There is a training school for pilots now at Tuskegee Institute. 
These pilots have been in action since the Sicilian campaign. Negro boys have 
made excellent records in combat, and on the battlefields are proving themselves 
good fighting men. 

Felicia: Yes, they are, but we may forget that when they return. I think we 
should remember that a soldier in the U. S. uniform is a soldier, not a white 
or a Negro, Christian or Jew, but a soldier, and as such is worthy of respect. 

Anne: The war makes us realize the place of colored people in the world. 
Edwin R. Embree said that we find ourselves allied in this war with people who 
are different from us, some of whom we never thought of before as within the 
scope of democracy.1* If all of us remembered that about two-thirds of the 
world’s population is colored and that we whites are in the minority, we would 
be more concerned about giving Negroes their rights as citizens. 

Mary: That’s what Herbert Agar said in A Time for Greatness,'* that behind 

Gilligan, Francis J. Negro Workers in Free America. Social Action Series No. 17. New York: 
Paulist Press, 1939. 32 p. 

™ Brown, Earl. ‘‘Colored Soldiers, U. S. A.’’ Survey Graphic 31: 475-77, 563; November 1942. 


sein Logan, Rayford, editor. What the Negro Wants. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
- Pp. 24, 


‘ . one Edwin R. ‘‘It’s Friendship With Colored Peoples or Chaos.’’ Nation’s Schools 31: 18-19; 
pril 1943, 


™ Agar, Herbert. A Time For Greatness. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1942. p. 61. 
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the Negro problem there looms the vast problem of colored races thruout the 
world, I think it is up to us Americans to set an example for other countries. 
If white Americans treat Negro Americans as equals, we'll be defending our 
democratic government. 

Chairman: That’s true. We agree that in regard to the Negro we haven't 
reached our ideal of equality. Are the Negroes the only oppressed group in 
America? 

Alline: No, the Jewish people are a persecuted group. I read in They Got 
the Blame that of all minority groups in history the Jews have suffered longest 
and most bitterly.1* They have never in recorded history exceeded sixteen mil- 
lion. Now there are less than that because of European persecution. 

Susan: Do you know that anti-Semitism is growing in our country? 

James: Well, Susan, I think the Jews bring this ill-feeling on themselves. 
I feel sorry for the Negroes but not for the Jews. First of all, we've admitted 
too many Jewish refugees into our country, and when they come here they take 
work away from our people. They will take only white-collar jobs, and they 
are doing their best to crowd us out of New York City. 

Agnes: You notice so many Jews here because they are centered in New York 
City. There are over two million in our city. As for admitting too many refugees 
—don’t forget, Charles, that America has always been the haven of the perse- 
cuted. 

Dennis: It isn’t true that the Jews will take only white-collar jobs. I read 
that a quarter of the men in the carpenter unions in New York City are Jews, 
one-fifth of the electrical workers, one-half the painters and paper hangers, and 
one-half the plasterers’ and plumbers’ unions.* So you can’t make a sweeping 
statement like that. 

Ralph: But they do get into the professional field—lawyers, bankers, doctors, 
and work dealing with money. They're very interested in money. 

Henry: Originally the Jews were not a commercial people. The ancient He- 
brews were farmers and herdsmen. It wasn’t until they came in contact with the 
Greeks and Babylonians that they developed into a commercial people. 

Anne: Yes, Henry, and during the Middle Ages the Jews were forbidden to 
own land. Their choice of occupation was restricted by law to trade and money 
lending, so how can we justly criticize them for being good business people 
when that was their profession for centuries ?1" 

Maria: And as for bankers, I read that some of the largest banks in New York 
City have no Jews on the board of directors. 

Sheila: Jacques Maritain in his book, Antisemitism, said that unless we want 
the Jews to die of hunger, they must earn their living in some calling, and nat- 
urally they will be more numerous in the fields which suit them best.*® 

James: But, Sheila, they control public opinion by monopolizing the press, 
fadio, and motion pictures, and in our city they would like to exclude all Gentiles. 

Dennis: The reason we find Jews in the theater and moving picture business 
is because they have pioneered and been successful in these industries. 

15 Gould, Kenneth M. They Got the Blame. New York: Association Press, 1942. p. 32. 

16 Livingston, Sigmund. Must Men Hate? New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. p. 82. 


1" Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 13, p. 56-57. 
18 Maritain, Jacques. Amtisemitism. London: Geoffrey Bles: the Centenary Press, 1939. p. 4. 
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Ralph: Well, they haven't pioneered in the government, and right now they 
are taking over our government. } 

Agnes: They certainly are not, Ralph. I read in Mr. Smith, meet Mr. Cohen 
that while Jews have served in both Senate and House of Representatives, there 
have never been as many as seventeen in Congress at any one time, which would 
be their numerical proportion.’® It’s foolish to say they are taking over the 
government. 

Susan: 1 know that we haven’t reached our ideal of democracy as far as the 
Jew is concerned, but isn’t that because of his clannishness? They stick together 
and forge ahead regardless of other people. 

Sheila: 1 don’t think they forge ahead. They believe that they must work 
twice as hard as the Gentiles in order to get ahead at all. The Jews do take care 
of their people who need help, but I think that is to be admired in them. That's 
charity, not clannishness. I read that ever since Bible times the responsibility of 
providing for the poor and helpless was a sacred obligation with the Jews. 

James: They can well afford to take care of their people because they are the 
wealthiest people in our country. 

Maria: But they aren’t the wealthiest people, James. I read that the greatest 
fortunes in the United States are controlled by Rockefeller, Ford, Morgan, etc. 
They are not Jews. None of the first ten wealthiest families in the United States 
are Jewish. 

James: To get back to what you said, Sheila, the Jews may feel obligated to 
help their people, but they don’t feel obligated to fight in this war. The Jewish 
boys dodge the draft and are always looking for medical discharges. I know a 
Jewish boy who was deferred several times and finally got out of the draft. His 
people were glad. Is that being patriotic? 

Anne: Is that Jewish boy the only draft dodger you know, James? You can’t 
say that Jews are unpatriotic because you happen to know of one who may be. 
Remember we said that it isn’t fair to judge a whole group for the faults of 
one or two, You are doing exactly what Jacques Maritain said we do—we say 
“the Jews,” instead of one Jew, or two Jews, or a group of Jews.?° 

Malcolm: That’s right, Anne. After World War I the figures showed that 
the Jewish population in every land had distinguished itself in its war service. 
Enlistments and citations for bravery were in full proportion to their numbers. 
They are doing the same in this war. 

Arthur: 1 think, James, we should remember what Pope Pius XI said in 
September 1938: “‘It is not possible for Christians to take part in anti-Semi- 
tism. We acknowledge that everyone has the right to defend himself, to take 
the means to protect himself against whatever threatens his legitimate interests. 
But anti-Semitism is inadmissible. Spiritually we are Semites.”? 

Felicia: 1 wish that we could stop thinking about Jews just as Jews and Ne- 
gtoes just as Negroes, and instead think of them as men and women and boys 
and girls. We ought to remember what St. Paul, himself a Jew, the Apostle to 


_” Wise, James W., and Levinger, Lee J. Mr. Smith, meet Mr. Cohen. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1940. p. 104. 

* Maritain, Jacques, op. cit., p. 4. 

* Feige, Gregory, and The Religion and Culture Subcommittee. Catholics and Jews. Washington, 
D, C.: Catholic Association for International Peace, 1945. p. 90. 
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the Gentiles, told the Athenians. He said, ““God hath made of one, all man- 
kind, to dwell upon the whole face of the earth,”?? 

Chairman: We see that we haven't reached our ideal of equality. What are 
some of the things we can do to help bring about a better understanding? 

Anne: We can continue our study by reading about different races and peoples. 
We learned that it is thru fear of what is strange that suspicion and distrust 
atise. If more people could be educated so they would understand and know 
the Negroes and Jews, there would be a better feeling. 

Henry: We know that the Jews and Negroes are very much like us. They 
have reasons for the things they do, just as we have reasons for the way we act. 
We have learned to respect the personality and views of these peoples. 

Agnes: We have made a survey of our social study books. We have read 
many different books, yet few of them tell the part the Negroes and Jews have 
had in the history of our country. They have contributed to every phase of Am- 
erican history, so our books should include the contributions these groups have 
made. We can help by suggesting that our textbooks be revised. 

Sheila: We have learned to evaluate our prejudices thru reading. We have 
discussed our study at home. Some of our parents have read the books we brought 
home. This will help America, because what this country needs is a more friendly 
understanding. 

Felicia: We should always remember, as we read, that people of many differ- 
ent races and nationalities are an asset to our country. All the different groups 
have brought gifts to America as they came. 

Chairman: Donald Peattie tells us that when Lincoln spoke to a crowd in 
Illinois one day he said, “Our defense is in the preservation of liberty as the 
heritage of all men, in all lands, everywhere.”’** Peattie thinks that when Lincoln 
spoke these words he was so tall that he could see over the heads, over the years, 
to our time. The liberty which Lincoln sought for all men is our ideal of equality. 
It is the Christian principle, one which intelligent citizens further when they 
bring to the world Christ’s teachings on the fundamental rights of men. 


— 


22 The Bible. ‘‘The Acts of the Apostles,’’ Chapter 17, verse 26. Douay translation. 
3 Peattie, Donald C. Journey into America. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. p. 253. 





“Democracy places no racial, religious, or other barrier in the way of the individual 
in his aspirations to develop his talents to the utmost.” 


—NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
A Guide for Teaching Problems of American Democracy, 1941 











































































Other Statements Applying to 


a Single Classroom 


t 
N DEAS and activities developed primarily for a single classroom are re- 
ported in eleven condensed statements. A school climate for the teaching 

‘ of goodwill is essential to the most successful work by the individual teacher 

but the absence of such a climate does not make it impossible for the 
individual teacher to move forward within limits. Teachers in all types of 

e school situations may find helpful ideas in these brief reports. 

l- 

. Pupil Playwrights Teach Goodwill 

e RACHEL BEVINGTON, Principal, Roosevelt Elementary School, Lakewood, Ohio 

it A class group that had in it representatives of more than a dozen nationality 

y backgrounds was taught by a teacher who wanted to test the value of a direct 
attack on the problem of helping children to think straight about relationships 

fe between national and racial groups. Dramatic presentation was used, partly to 

8 express, partly to share, the ideas gained. Of several plays developed, the chil- 

| dren’s favorite was ‘Bag and Baggage.” The first draft, containing the main 

n idea for the plot, was worked out by a group of pupils who represented German, 

le Hungarian, Scotch-Irish, English, and Jewish origins. 

n The beginning of the play finds Eleanor and Dorothy discussing a recent 

s, shooting affair in a “foreign” district of the city. In careless talk, Dorothy 

y: expresses the wish that all of the foreigners in America could be sent back to 

“Y the countries they came from, “bag and baggage.” While she is talking, she 


is twisting a new ring which she has on her finger. About the time she remem- 
bers that her new ring is a wishing ring, the baggage men are at the door 
demanding the bags and baggage. As a result of their survey of this American 
home, the baggage men roll up the big truck and carry out oriental rugs, radios, 
the telephone, books, pictures, music books, music records, and many other fine 
things. When they start to pack up the French and English china they encounter 
the Negro housekeeper who regards herself as the guardian of the “nice dishes.” 
The problem begins to get personal as the baggage men declare that the carrying 
out their orders will include taking away the beloved Negro housekeeper. It 
becomes still more personal when American Indians appear to demand that 
Eleanor and Dorothy be deported since white folks are immigrants all. The 
baggage men’s proceedings are halted when they see the possibility of their 
al own deportation. Hasty recourse to the wishing ring saves the day. This time the 
wish of all is that they may stay in America, keep their beautiful things from 

all over the world, and live happily and peaceably together. The players are 
“ joined by their classmates, carrying flags of many nations, who join in singing an 
original song, expressing the sentiment “We'll work and play in a friendly 
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world.”. The master of ceremonies in conclusion says: “You see it doesn't 
really matter from what country you or your ancestors came or whether you 
are brown or yellow, black or white. The really good Americans, the real 
aristocrats of the world are the people who are clean and decent and fair and 
who know how to do really well something that the world needs to have done.” 


Growing Goodwill on our Family Trees 


MABEL E. BAIRD, Principal, Union Free School, District No. 6, Cayuga 
Heights, Ithaca, New York 


Genealogical research for sixth graders was the natural outgrowth of a study of 
old-world backgrounds. At first the work was oral, with relatives serving as 
sources of information. Later, maps and books were needed to supply the wish 
for further information. 

Interest was shown in the folkways of the countries from which their families 
had come. For the Christmas observance the class was divided into several small 
groups that might portray Christmases in other lands. Parents and grandparents 
were eagerly questioned; they provided costumes, properties, pantomimes, and 
information that added authenticity to the portrayals. 

Several children became interested in making family history books. Some in- 
cluded written reports with maps and illustrations concerning the countries of 
their ancestors. All children were urged to write at least the basic data concerning 
their ancestors, and to keep it as a basis for a cumulative record. 

Many incidental remarks and incidents reflected new appreciation and con- 
sideration for schoolmates of “foreign’’ lineage. 


Geography Builds Goodwill 


SISTER AMBROSE, O.S.U., Community School Supervisor, M.S.]., St. Catherine 
High School, New Haven, Kentucky 


Geography is one of the few universal subjects because it touches human life 
at many points. When considered as a social science mankind becomes its 
dominant theme. Well taught, geography should create a sympathy for the 
earth’s millions of people. Geography teaching has emerged from the descrip- 
tive, statistical, and locational phases into an interpretative geography of world 
citizenship that includes the best of the earlier teaching, plus a great deal more 
emphasis on human culture as influenced by soil, topography, and climate. 

Growth in sympathetic understanding of other people begins with the third- 
grade stories of human activities everywhere, dealing with food, shelter, fuel, 
and transportation. The fourth grade begins “visits” to other lands, always being 
aware of living conditions of many different peoples. In the fifth-grade studies 
of North America, history is a groundwork in seeing how the people who 
developed the continent adapted their lives to land and natural resources. The 
good neighbor policy is the theme of the sixth-grade study of the Latin-Ameti- 
can countries to the south. Interdependence of men is the strain that runs thru the 
seventh-grade studies of the European countries and their outlying possessions. 
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The impact of western civilization and culture on the age-old cultures of Asia 
and Africa, and the development of Australia and the Pacific islands, studied in 
the eighth grade, bring to a climax the need for a world citizenship that sees 
the world’s peoples and commodities as one connected fabric of wants and 
resources. 

The study of geography is a truly unifying force that helps the child to sense 
the majesty of the universe and its Creator, and to be aware of the unity of 
mankind in its efforts to live well and wisely on the earth. 


Sixth Grade Studies the American Negro 


GERTRUDE RHODES and AURORA MARIACHER, Teachers, Whittier School, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


Over half of the pupils in Whittier School are Negroes and a number of the 
others are Spanish-speaking, Japanese, or Chinese Americans. Six of the nineteen 
teachers are Negroes. This mixed group is sharing experiences on an equal basis. 
Appreciating this as a fortunate situation, it seemed desirable to undertake a 
unit of study that might lead to an increase of understanding in the community. 
“The Contribution of the Negro to American Life’’ was the topic. Information 
about famous Negroes of past and present was obtained; their varied fields of 
accomplishment led to a related study of occupations. Visits to neighborhood 
places of interest were made, When learning about Phillis Wheatley the pupils 
visited the Phillis Wheatley branch of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Other visits were made to the Young Men’s Christian Association, fire 
house, United Service Organization, library, and community stores and churches. 

The study of personalities fell into the following pattern: Names were intro- 
duced in class discussion as they appeared in the news or as the children noted 
them in reading. Other children volunteered information; questions about the 
person were drafted; information that would help answer the questions was 
presented ; children or teacher read aloud the material at hand; pictures were 
displayed and discussed ; outside readings were brought to the group as readings 
or otal reports. Information was then summarized and evaluated. Stories for 
the class book, articles for the school newspaper, letters, and dramatizations 
were written. Bulletin board displays, posters, murals, and stage backgrounds 
teleased artistic expression. The history of Negro music was studied and spirituals 
and work songs were sung. Learnings were fixed and important facts given 
emphasis by test exercises, matching games, true-false games, and other devices. 

A program to share the unit with the community took the form of a series 
of tableaux picturing Crispus Attucks, Phillis Wheatley, Benjamin Banneker, 
Sojourner Truth, Booker T. Washington, Roland Hayes, and Joseph D. D. 
Rivers (a Denver newspaperman). Each character was pictured as a portrait in a 
frame, while other children on the stage told of his life and achievements. The 
audience response made the staff feel that the visitors went away more ready to 
learn and to understand the value of Negro accomplishments in our country. 
The children at no time questioned the value of learning about Negroes; they 
wete simply learning about fine people who had led interesting lives. 
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Understanding our Neighbors 
ROCHELLE LEE, Teacher of Sixth Grade, Willard School, River Forest, Illinois 


Children growing up in a community like River Forest, where two cars to a 
family and winter trips to Florida are not uncommon, are likely to react heedlessly 
to members of minority and under-privileged groups simply because they have 
no knowledge of their life or their problems. Following a study of race relations 
by the local teachers association it was decided to present some of the inter- 
cultural problems to the sixth grade. The result was a unit of five weeks of study 
in which social studies, language, music, and art were combined. Parents were 
consulted in advance and gave unanimous approval; some of them helped with 
excursions and special activities connected with the unit. 

Visiting speakers—a Negro children’s librarian, the assistant manager of a 
Negro housing project, a member of the Girl Scout staff, the director of inter- 
cultural relations of the Anti-Defamation League of the B'nai B’rith (national 
headquarters at 100 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois), a staff member 
from the Chicago Commons Settlement House (reporting on the Italian group) 
—brought new material to the class. The questions that the children asked these 
speakers showed a surprisingly mature grasp of basic issues. The class itself 
visited the Chinese Christian Church in Chicago’s Chinatown and heard a talk 
by the pastor of the church, Several contacts with Negro groups were arranged 
—the class visited a group of Negro children at a branch library, made a tour 
of a new housing project for Negro tenants, and served as hosts to a visiting 
class of Negro children from a nearby community. Other activities included 
the use of films obtained from the Chicago Roundtable of Christians and Jews, the 
presentation of a play, making posters to express the theme of neighborliness, 
the singing of songs and the listening to records of music from many sources, 
and reading many books and pamphlets suggested by the school librarian. At 
the close of the unit the children developed a fifteen-point creed for the building 
of a better world, based on belief in equal rights for all people. 

Many of these activities were repeated and others were added in a similar, 
tho longer, unit of study the next year. Features of the second year’s work were a 
tour of the Negro district of Chicago; opportunities to meet Negro authors, pub- 
lishers, doctors, and other professional workers; and a visit from a charming 
young Nisei woman who told of the problems of Japanese-American relocation. 


The Circle Widens 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Teacher of Sixth Grade, Vine School, Kalamazoo, 

Michigan 

The sixth-grade class at the Vine School included no pupils at all from Negro, 
Chinese, Japanese, Indian, or Mexican backgrounds; the pupils were almost 
unaware of such terms as “prejudice,” “Jim Crowism,” “discrimination,” and 
certainly were unaware of the human damage resulting from these practices. A 
widened circle of understanding resulted from a study of minority groups that 
went on during an entire school year in connection with their study of life in the 
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United States. They read about discriminatory practices in city and rural life. 
They read Langston Hughes’ poetry.2 When Langston Hughes lectured in the 
city the class members heard his talk to the sixth-grade children of the city. The 
children were so inspired by their first contact with a poet that they prepared 
a radio broadcast about his visit for the local radio station. Talks were given to the 
class about other Negro writers; one visitor was a Negro librarian from a 
city library. 

The class organized its learnings for presentation at a meeting of sixth-grade 
pupils and teachers from other elementary schools, and then was asked to make 
a similar report to a parent-teacher meeting. The pupils prepared an exhibit of 
the magazines and books they had used, and showed a graph of population dis- 
tribution and the book they had made, called “Words that Help Us Understand 
Our World.” Class representatives at student council distributed papers with 
specific recommendations about avoiding prejudice and unjust treatment of 
minorities. In many ways the children showed that their circle of understanding 
was being widened, especially in reporting conversations in which their own 
convictions were not shaken by adult prejudice. 


We Share Our Gifts with All the Children 
WILMA SCOTT, Principal, Central Platoon School, Greeley, Colorado 


The world’s children were remembered in a Christmas project by the fifth- 
and sixth-grade social studies classes. A large green crepe paper tree on the 
bulletin board was a central feature, surrounded by paper dolls which represented 
the children of many lands. To decorate the tree, each child prepared a colored 
candle on which he wrote his wish and his name. The gift wishes were for food, 
shelter, clothing, toys, pets, books, schools, churches, hospitals, good govern- 
ment, happiness, love, safety, the Four Freedoms, doctors, nurses, teachers, Red 
Cross help, reunited families, work to do, music, their own flag, and the observ- 
ance of Christmas in their own way. Under the tree were placed tiny models of 
the ways of travel by which the gifts might reach their destinations—trains, 
trucks, ships, airplanes, horses, camels, elephants, snowshoes, skates, jeeps, dog 
sleds, bicycles—all of these and many more were provided, Weeks later the 
children were still talking of the project, and remembering the gift wishes they 
had made. 


“Americans All” 


JEWEL E, MARKHAM, Teacher of Third Grade, Cherokee School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa 


Minna Irving’s poem, “Americans All,’ was the cue used to help the third- 
grade children to begin a study of the home life of children of other lands that 


1 Many magazines, books, and pamphlets were used by the class, for example: Cuthbert, Marion. 
We Sing America. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. 117 p. 
‘ * Hughes, Langston. The Dream Keeper and Other Poems. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. 
7 pb. 
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evolved into a unit on world goodwill. The poem tells of the pilgrims from many 
lands—“the immigrant boy with his bundle, the immigrant girl with her shawl” 
—who have become Americans.* Its first effect was to send the children home 
eager to get more information from parents about their own family origins. 
Cooperation among teachers of several subjects helped to provide the children a 
variety of experiences and a rich supply of stories and other source materials, 
Countries to be studied were agreed upon, and a week was devoted to each. A 
short play created by the children, given at the close of the study, showed the 
arrival of children of many lands, from the little Mayflower pilgrims who were 
met by Indians, on thru the years. The arriving visitors went into a “melting 
pot” at one side of the stage and later emerged as American children. Ap- 
propriate songs and dances of the various countries were given. Such songs as 
“The Indian Brave,’’* and the Chinese ““A Summer Picture,’’> were enjoyed, and 
various folk dances, including ‘“‘Dutch Couples,”® “Kukushka,’’? and ‘‘Nor- 
wegian Mountain March.”* The unit laid the basis for a happy understanding of 
history and geography in the following grades; gave high motivation for studies 
in art, music, and physical education, and helped to develop understanding of our 
country and goodwill toward other countries. 


Visitors as Resources for World Friendship 


GRACE SPENCER, Teacher of Third Grade and MARY VIRGINIA WILLSON, 
Teacher of Fifth Grade, Buchanan School, Washington, D.C. 


Because a teacher met a visiting Englishwoman who was interested in Ameti- 
can schools, a small but well-traveled bridge of goodwill was built from the 
Buchanan School to the Ashley Green School in Chesham, Bucks, England, 
The English visitor was patroness of this small school near her estate. She showed 
the Buchanan pupils a moving picture (with sound) that pictured Ashley Green 
School activities and of course carried the voices of the English children with 
their unusual but pleasing accents. 

The third-graders wrote letters to the Ashley Green children, telling about 
themselves and asking many questions. The correspondence thus begun was still 
going on three years later for a few pupils. When making a study of their home 
city, the third grade made calendars showing many different Washington scenes, 
pasted on the back of each a short description of the view shown, and seat 
them to the English school. Later the children of this class shared in sending 
boxes of small gifts. 

A week after seeing the moving picture, the fifth-grade pupils asked the 
English lady to visit their own classroom to help them plan a proposed project 


3 Irving, Minna. ‘‘Americans All.” Pieces for Every Day the Schools Celebrate. (Norma H. Deming 
and Katherine I. Bemis, editors). Enlarged edition. New York: Noble and Noble, 1939. p. 258. 

*Glenn, Mabelle, and others. The World of Music. Enlarged edition. Boston: Ginn and Co. 
1943. Vol. 4, ‘Songs of Many Lands,’’ p. 114. 

5 Ibid. p. 36. 

®La Salle, Dorothy. Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools. New York: A. S. Bames 
and Co., 1942. p. 94. 
™Chalif, Louis H. Folk Dances of Different Nations. New York: the author, 1926. Vol. 3, p. 5% 
8 Crampton, C. Ward. The Folk Dance Book. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1909. p. 18-19. 
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of sending scrapbooks to Ashley Green. They decided to make four books— 
one about Washington as a city, one about themselves (a page for each pupil, 
giving pictures and facts about their homes, families, hobbies, and special in- 
terests), and two books about United States history and geography. 

These scrapbooks were widely shown to adult groups both in the United 
States and in England, while en route to Ashley Green. A letter in the fall told 
how the English children had spent many hours poring over the scrapbooks. 
The Buchanan pupils who prepared the books were with the same teacher the 
next year and were anxious to continue the friendship, They decided to send a 
Christmas box. To raise funds, papers and magazines were brought to school, 
tied in packages at recess time, and hauled in small wagons each afternoon to 
the junk yard ten blocks away. Wagon wheels came off and numerous catastro- 
phes befell but thru “blood, sweat, and tears” the class held to its resolve: until 
they earned their budget of twelve dollars. Gifts could not be wrapped; the 
censor must have been amazed at the assortment—scratch pads, pencils, erasers, 
small hair bows, small wool lapel dolls, handkerchiefs, soap, bits of costume 
jewelry, bags each holding ten beautiful marbles, small story books, a song book 
and games for the school, and Christmas wrappings and gift cards. Similar gifts 
were sent the next year. 

Letters of appreciation mentioned the fact that such things as story books, 
toys, and marbles have been so scarce during the war years that they came as 
real treasures to the English children. There have been many letters received, 
and in addition the English school sent a number of books, including history 
and geography texts and a book of poems. These have been of great interest to 
the Buchanan children, who have felt very close to these faraway friends. 

One suggestion growing out of this exchange of correspondence and gifts has 
been a proposal for visiting among English and American school children in one 
another's homes during summer vacations, as another means of cementing friend- 
ship and understanding. This plan has not been tried but when air transport be- 
comes plentiful it should be a practicable idea. 


Chinese Soldiers Open Doors of Goodwill 
FRANKLIN H. OETTING, Principal, Somerlid School, Pueblo, Colorado 


The Chinese crews in training at the Pueblo Army Air Base, thru their con- 
tacts with adults and children of the city, gave the immediate impetus for a 
study on China in the Somerlid School. The teacher of library and social science 
in the seventh grade outlined a study covering briefly the geography, history, 
industry, culture, and leaders of China. Study materials at the seventh-grade 
level were hard to find; and that which was available laid too much emphasis on 
the exotic or the unusual, not enough on the similarities between Chinese and 
Americans. However, materials were found, and pupil interest ran high, expressed 
thru reading, learning of songs, art work, individual notebooks, and a program at 
which the unit was reported on to parents. Pupils developed a new knowl- 
edge and understanding of China as a people whose general aims in world citi- 
zenship are like ours. 
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Fourth Grade Studies China 
LOUISE KRUEGER, Director, Walt Whitman School, New York, New York 


As the fourth grade begins its study of peoples of the earth it has a background 
of understanding from its third-grade “Earth Study.”” It has learned that in 
order to understand any people it must see them in all areas of their experience— 
geographical environment, means of livelihood, social patterns, government, 
esthetic achievement—with all the influences operating on them. The children 
know people, or names of famous people, from different lands. They plan to 
find out more about them. To do this they can collect pictures and stories; draw 
and paint, read magazines, newspapers, and books; have discussions and give 
reports; write stories and poems and plays; make models of villages or farms or 
houses; make scrapbooks; keep notebooks; and take trips to museums, libraries, 
and sections of the city. Planning is followed by work and reporting and the 
development of new ideas and plans. There is always a balance between group 
and individual work, between assigned tasks and spontaneous choices. A textbook 
gives a general orientation to the countries of the world. 

The children tell what they want to know about people: 


How do they dress? How do they travel? 

How do they earn money? What arts do they have? 

What money do they use? What work do they do? 

What kind of houses do they have? What do they read? 

What kind of furniture do they have? How do they write? 

What do they eat? What games do they play? 

How do they speak? What toys do they have? 

What do they look like? What musical instruments do they have? 
What do they buy? What religion do they have? 

What do they sell? What government do they have? 


Almost all peoples can be equally interesting, but China is chosen for special 
study. A Chinese teacher in the school can teach Chinese songs and something 
about Chinese music. Maps of China hang on the classroom wall. About fifty 
additional books on China are obtained from the library. A book about Chinese 
kites, telling of their symbolism and giving directions for their making, helps to 
launch the class on kite making. Fashioned of paper and wood in the shop, and 
taken to the art room for painting in authentic designs, the kites form the basis 
for a kite festival. Trips are made to a local art gallery where Chinese artists 
explained their work, and to museums to see costumes, porcelains, paintings, and 
clay figures, Films on China are shown. Articles loaned by parents are exhibited. 

Reactions to these experiences are expressed in various ways. Short plays are 
written and one is developed by the whole class, telling of the burning of the 
kitchen god on New Year's Day. Care is used to secure accurate details about 
ancestral tablets, costumes, musical instruments, and the street parade that 
was a feature of the play. Each child makes a book about China, including maps, 
drawings, and original articles. A time line of Chinese history, covering the 
period from 1000 B.C, to 1944 A.D., is drawn to scale. As the children find 
the answers to their questions, they are guided toward the concepts thru which 
world problems must be approached, and toward a deep respect for the achieve- 
ments and contributions of China. 
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EMPHASIZING GOODWILL IN SPECIFIC 
CURRICULUM FIELDS 
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“When we talk of freedom and opportunity for all nations, the mocking 
paradoxes in our own society become so clear they can no longer be ignored. 
If we want to talk about freedom, we must mean freedom for others as well 
as ourselves, and we must mean freedom for everyone inside our frontiers 
as well as outside.” 


—WENDELL L. WILLKIE, 1943 








Health Teaching and Physical 
Education Can Increase Goodwill 


By W. H. DUTTON 


Professor of Education, Whittier College, Whittier, California 


N a congested war production area a third-grade teacher stopped in the 
middle of the afternoon classwork for a period of relaxation and play. 
Quickly the children pulled their desks to one side and one end of the 
room. They opened windows, and brought out the victrola and necessary 
equipment. The teacher moved to the center of the room, raised her hand 
for silence, and smiled. Her attitude and expression meant acceptance, 
understanding of each one, and set the stage for the enjoyable experiences 
that were to follow. What a group it was! Many nationalities grouped to- 
gether because of the war and our democratic plan for education. These 
children bore the growth marks of distinct environmental patterns. Italian, 
Jew, Scandinavian, Negro, and many others were grouped together—ex- 
pectant and eager for the opportunity to play. 

Rhythmic activities started the period. They skipped, they hopped, they 
laughed, and their feelings were united into one of happiness that knew no 
color lines or creeds. Directions were given for playing “horse tag.’ Patt 
of the class had to wait their turn. Others fotmed into groups of five and 
stood in line one in front of the other. Each child had to place his arms 
around the waist of the one in front. Thus a “horse” of five members was 
formed. The first in each line was the head. The last child in each group 
was the tail. The object of the game was for two horses to maneuver into 
position so that the head child could touch or tag the last child of the 
opposing team and by so doing gain another member for their “horse.” 

This was a new game and for a few minutes there was considerable con- 
fusion. White children were backward about forming groups that included 
the colored children. Colored children too had some difficulties. But when 
the game was going and the “‘chase was on,” these restraints were quickly 
forgotten. Spontaneous laughter again filled the room. Thru play and 
meaningful experiences these racial barriers are lowered. 


Motivation Can Be Strong 


When adequate interest is present in a learning experience, children 
are mote likely to participate with vigor. Children will learn more and wil 
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retain their learning longer under such conditions. They are more likely to 
build these acts and habits into character and personality. Teachers are 
constantly seeking to find ways and means to motivate children and groups 
to accept and use skills that are so necessary for world goodwill and under- 
standing. 

Physical education and health education are areas in which children can 
be easily motivated. Children of all races and nationalities enjoy games and 
activities. Health education presents opportunities for children to gain 
vital information about physical growth and development. Children of all 
ages and races are interested in their bodies and the predetermined physio- 
logical changes that will take place. 


School Curriculum Must Be Flexible 


The teacher referred to earlier saw many possibilities for teaching sociali- 
zation thru activities and games. She recognized the importance of using a 
vatiety of methods to bring about a better group spirit and to develop a 
good relationship among the many groups in her classroom. She could not 
have used her resources if the school curriculum had been rigid. Likewise 
other teachers and the building principal had to cooperate with her if the 
program was to be a success. The total curriculum for the school must be 
carefully examined and revised each year. Teachers, administrators, and 
children must plan, organize, and develop their school program coopera- 
tively. 

Three approaches may be utilized in presenting rich experiences in 
health and physical education for children: 


1. Health information should be taught in connection with other school 
subjects when the material is suitable and makes a significant contribution. 
Intermediate-grade children often study Indian life and the life of early Am- 
eticans. There are many opportunities to use health information, physical activi- 
ties, and games in such units. The knowledge, skills, and attitudes can be most 
useful and meaningful when they are presented in this way. 

2. Selected units should be presented dealing with important knowledge in 
health or physical education. Some information cannot be adequately presented 
in connection with other school subjects. The total program for health and 
physical education should be considered for the entire school system. Certain 
definite experience units are prepared to be taught at different grade levels to 
itsute continuity for the program and to insure the teaching of basic skills, 
understandings, and attitudes. These units may consume from one to two hours 
Per day for several weeks. Some schools have chosen to devote a part of their 
daily program to this type of instruction. This would be in addition to the first 
apptoach—they supplement each other. 
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3. Teachers should take advantage of school events that are highly charged f 


with interest for children. They should prepare and select reading materials, 
pictures, and games to be used in classroom or playground when special oppor. 
tunities are presented. An accident on the playgrouund will enable a teacher 
to discuss frankly and openly the problems involved... A scheduled softball game 
with another school or with a particular racial group will enable the teacher and 
children to plan, organize, and discuss rules, fair play, and attitudes toward 
others. 


These three approaches seem basic to the presentation of subjectmatter 
and experiences in the school program. The approach to teaching world 
goodwill and understanding also should be along these lines. At time 
the instruction will be woven in with other subjects. There will be some 
information that should be taught as special units so that learning of 3 
particular type may be directed. We must provide many opportunities for 
pupils to take part in experiences that will develop the attitudes of good. 
will. 


Physical Education Meets Basic Needs and Builds Attitudes 


We strive to educate elementary-school children according to certain 
well-accepted basic needs. One of the strongest of these basic drives is the 
desire to play and to participate in a wide variety of games and activities 
with other children. The skilful teacher will present many learning situa- 
tions centering around plays and games. Because of the keen interest and 
the freedom of response we often can teach more goodwill and understand- 
ing of other racial groups in a few minutes.on the playground or in the 
activity room than in several hours or days in the classroom with other meth- 
ods or subjects. 


Teaching by example is readily possible in physical education—Teachers can 
set the best examples of personal honesty, cooperation, fair play, tolerance, and 
equal rights on the playground and in activities. Children will learn and accept 
what they learn quite readily under these conditions. Teacher and parent guid 
ance is necessary and should be used according to the maturity and experienc 
of the children. Teachers should by example teach concepts such as these: 
(a) Each individual has something to contribute to the game. (b) Fair play # 
necessary if we are to have a good time. (c) The colored person is very little 
different from others in the group. (d) Color and nationality are not as im 
portant as what the individual contributes to group life and happiness. 

Much can be learned about other lands thru folk dances and games—Childrea 
are highly interested in the clothes people wear in different countries. They at 
interested in the dances and games of many nationalities. A few suggestions 
are: (a) The Mexican students can become important members of the group 
by bringing dance costumes, by helping to teach others some of their songs 
and dances, and by cooperating with the group. (b) Folk dances of malty 
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nations have always appealed to children. Each particular dance may be helpful 
to interpret the customs and attitudes of that nation. (c) Many nations have 
contributed to our sports and athletics. Examples are Finland—running; Japan 
—swimming; England—hockey and soccer; France—tennis; Australia and 
Holland—water sports. (d) The Olympic games contributed much toward 
building a better understanding between nations. 

Group cooperation may lead to national and international cooperation—The 
most desirable physical education program will place a great deal of emphasis 
upon group action and group cooperation. Smaller children are inclined to be 
individualistic. Gradually they may be directed toward desirable group pattici- 
pation, Each day should include some time for the entire class to think and talk 
together. These skills must be learned—they are cumulative. Upper-grade chil- 
dren should have developed many essential skills for cooperating. Games and 
activities require much planning, organizing, and directing. The following items 
might be stressed: (a) Short game periods requite an effective organization so 
that most of the time will be available for play. Utilize all members of your 
class. (b) Playdays are most successful when children plan thoroly and execute 





Public schools, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


"We dance the tarantella as our parents and grand-parents learned it in 
Italy,” 
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their plans wisely. Discuss the results. (c) Much enjoyment can come from play- 
ing games organized by the children to meet their own needs. (d) Good attitudes 
may be developed toward other nations that are providing adequate recrea- 
tional or youth programs. (e) Skills in planning at all levels are essential to 
international planning. We must raise the eye level of students so that they may 
see more distant goals to work toward. 

Rules enable us to play more happily and more easily—Basic attitudes may 
be developed at an early age that will help to lay the foundation for larger 
universal principles necessary for international goodwill. We strive to develop 
these: (a) Rules change as we learn more about the game and as we see better 
ways to play together. (b) Without adequate rules we do not get along well or 
have much enjoyment. (c) Rules are important if we use and obey them. 
(d) Each person has a responsibility to help make good rules. (e) There is a 
creative process in making new rules. This means unanimous agreement rather 
than majority rule. 

Leadership and responsibility may be developed by most students—All chil- 
dren should take their turn as leaders, umpires, and in the planning of games. 
Other suggestions might include: (a) Handicapped children should be given 
turns as umpires, score keepers, managers, and in limited types of playing. 
(b) Leadership roles may be assumed by most children during some part of the 
year. Followership and taking responsibilities when others are leading should 
be stressed. (c) Encourage those attitudes that will direct children to accept 
responsibilities in order that the group and the individual will be happy. 


Health Education Broadens Understanding 


Much attention has been given to health education during the past few 
years. The more forward-looking schools have provided a continuous 
twelve- or fourteen-year sequence for health instruction. Control of com- 
municable diseases; personal care of the body; nutritional requirements for 
optimum health; exercise, rest, and recreation; building sturdy bodies for 
national defense—these are all included. Each grade level should provide 
worthwhile experiences for each of these topics, adjusted to the abilities and 
maturity of the children. 


Healthful school living is important—Each grade teacher can and should be 
alert to see the possibilities for providing rich health experiences that centet 
around the life of the school, such as: (a) Routine habits should be established 
and strengthened. Washing and caring for clothing, eating habits, and rest 
periods are important. (b) Racial groups should be accepted as they do theit 
part and go thru the same routines established for whites. For example, the 
writer recently visited a school where a little Negro boy was taking his tum 
serving children in the cafeteria. (c) The teacher must understand and accept 
the children from lower income levels, They have different and often unaccept: 
able habits. For example, children from a trailer camp had to be taught the 
use of toilets in a schoolbuilding. With a little skilful guidance by primaty 
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teachers these children were taught acceptable habits for living with others. 
(d) Adults who work with health services in the schools can do much to de- 
velop proper attitudes toward races and toward the health problems that in- 
fluence the group. Children see that there are few differences. They begin to 
understand color and customs and begin to cooperate as they live together in 
the school. 

Important problems concerning race and nationality should be dealt with in 
health instruction—Some possibilities for developing better understanding be- 
tween races, thru instruction in such areas as personal cleanliness, hygiene, and 
related topics might include emphasis on the following: (a) The blood of all 
humans is similar. Blood transfusions during the war have raised interesting 
questions for discussion to show that races are not different as far as blood is 
concerned. (b) People all over the world must have their basic needs met. 
Food and clothing needs of different sections of our nation and the world 
should be stressed. (c) Immunization programs are needed for all. Why do we 
include all races? Why could not such a program be carried out in other coun- 
tries? Attitudes of should and must may be developed that will help direct 
children’s thinking toward group action for better living. (d) Health practices 
in different countries offer constructive suggestions for the United States. A 
few examples are: the provisions for health in the new Education Bill for 
England, the Cuban medical cooperatives, and the health programs for rural 
children in Scandinavian countries. (e) Knowledge about health programs in 
other American communities gives a basis for understanding the health pro- 
gtam of the local community. 


Conclusion 


Better understandings can be developed among racial groups by utiliz- 
ing the health and physical education programs. This article places empha- 
sis upon the way children enjoy and participate in games and activities if 
they are properly supervised and directed. Thru such activities they are 
able to forget social levels, classes, color, and nationalities. 

Health instruction programs will enable the skilful teachers to present 
information, develop attitudes, and direct the learning of essential skills 
for better understanding among racial groups. The grade placement of the 
many suggested topics and activities will depend upon the way teachers and 
principals plan their health and physical education program, but most of 
the concepts can and should be started when children first come in contact 
with the school. 











A Large City Teaches Spanish 
in the Elementary Schools 


By RUTH R. GINSBURG 


Coordinator of Foreign Languages, Public Schools, Los Angeles, California 


PROGRAM of Spanish conversation was developed in the elementary 
A schools of Los Angeles to meet a long-existing social need. Within 
the metropolitan area are some quarter of a million people who speak the 
Spanish language. The city boasts several daily Spanish newspapers. Many 
theaters feature motion pictures produced in Latin-American countries. 
Excellent Spanish programs are reaching an ever-increasing radio audience. 
Spanish-speaking societies, groups, clubs, and organizations daily are be- 
coming more numerous. In spite of wartime travel restrictions, the city in 
recent years has been host to dozens of visitors from the southern republics; 
some representing their governments in official capacities, others here for 
economic,’ cultural, and social reasons. With improved facilities in trans- 
portation following the end of the war, travel and interchange of ideas are 
expected to increase a hundredfold. 

In the past the schools have not always been wise in interpreting the 
Latin-American culture to our people; we have not tried to integrate the 
best of the cultural heritage of this largest immigrant group into the 
existing American culture. As a result, complexes have been created; ten- 
sion and misunderstandings between minority groups have developed. In 
our zeal to have the newcomers follow the typical pattern of living of the 
United States, we have encouraged them to cast off their cultural back- 
grounds and in some of our schools have gone so far as to forbid use of 
their native language among one another. While the latter may have some 
justification, the reasons have not always been made clear to these children. 
In spite of such efforts, many Spanish words and phrases have crept into out 
language and become part of our own, and with them some of the ideas 
and the ideology thus expressed. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent to some educational leaders that this 
section of the country will eventually become bilingual. This seems entirely 
desirable in the light of our present and future rapprochement with the 
Latin-American republics. The southwest section of our country with it 
roots in the Latin-American culture may well serve to interpret this culture 
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to the American people. The time seems definitely right for an extended 
study of the Spanish language in the public schools of our city. 


Object to Develop Understanding 


The elementary curriculum section working in cooperation with com- 
mittees of teachers, supervisors, and principals, representing all school 
levels, developed an instructional program of conversational Spanish that 
was initiated in the elementary schools of Los Angeles during the fall 
semester of 1943-1944. 

Objectives of the program were established as follows: 

1. To develop understanding and appreciation of the life, customs, 
culture, and philosophy of the Spanish-speaking Americans 

2. To speak correctly the language of the Spanish-speaking Americans 

a. To meet and greet people 
. To speak in Spanish of daily activities 

To follow simple directions expressed in Spanish 
. To master a simple basic vocabulary 
To develop accuracy in pronunciation and enunciation of Spanish 
words 

f. To understand spoken Spanish. 

The program was to be viewed as a slow-moving, consistently sustained, 
long-term permanent program, subject to gradual expansion and revision. 

The first task was to acquaint all of our elementary-school personnel with 
the general plan. A symposium was presented in the three districts of the 
city before all of the elementary-school principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents, and again in a series of meetings before more than 4500 ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Members of the symposium presented the general 
aims and the specific objectives, discussed materials of instruction, possi- 
bilities of integration, and plans for in-service training. 


onan et 


Teachers To Learn With Pupils 


The program was developed on the assumption that it would become a 
teacher-learning program of instruction in which pupils and teachers to- 
gether would enjoy the opportunity to learn Spanish. We proposed to 
begin the study of Spanish at the earliest possible age, in the kindergarten, 
and to continue uninterruptedly thruout the child’s elementary-school ex- 
petience. Instruction in Spanish was to be integrated with the regular daily 
school activities and with the normal needs and interests of children at 
different levels. The music period, for instance, the play period, or the class 
in rhythm or dancing all afford excellent opportunities. The Spanish pro- 
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gram, however, is more specifically correlated with the social studies units 
developed in the various grades as they are outlined in the course of study 
for elementary schools. On the kindergarten level where social adjustment 
to the group is stressed, greetings, good-bye’s, a few expressions of courtesy, 
and some simple songs and games are taught. On the first-grade level in- 
terest centers around the family and the immediate classroom surround- 
ings, and simple Spanish conversation around these activities is stressed. 
The third grade is an especially interesting period for Spanish. Here we 
study the community helpers, the policia, el cartero, el lechero, and el 
bombero, At this third-grade level, too, we begin the study of the story 
of early Los Angeles and here our Spanish really does come into its own 
with the study of the pueblo, the plaza, the carreta, and the hacienda. And 
so we go thru the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, teaching the language 
incidentally in daily activities and wherever the opportunity presents itself. 


Teaching Aids Made Available 


The elementary curriculum section working with committees of teachers 
representing all grade levels prepared an instructional guide which included 
the following sections: 


Purposes and objectives of the program 

Plans for administration 

Sequence of learning for pupils of each grade level 
Aids to pronunciation 

Aids to usage 

Enrichment material 

Music 

Suggested methods and technics of instruction.? 


Copies of this instructional guide were distributed to the entire elemen- 
tary-school personnel. 

Attention was next given to the development of audio-visual aids. In 
order to assure correct pronunciation and enunciation of all words and 
phrases taught, thirty-two Spanish records have been prepared by the ele- 
mentary curriculum and audio-visual education sections. These are participa- 
tion records very similar to those in use by the armed forces in foreign 
language instruction. A set of these records has been sent to each of the 
nearly 300 elementary schools. 

To facilitate vocabulary drill, a series of Spanish study prints accompanies 
the records. Each of these prints illustrates the vocabulary to be taught 


1 Los Angeles Public Schools. Introducing the Teaching of Spanish in the Elementary Schools of 
Los Angeles. Los Angeles: Board of Education, 1943-44. 86 p. (Mimeo.) 
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and on the reverse side suggests simple short phrases and questions in Span- 
ish, pertaining to the subject on the print. 

Following drill and practice with these prints and records, the teacher 
develops further the use of new words thru dialogs with children or thru 
simple and natural dramatizations. Most of these technics are well known to 
the elementary teacher as they are an important part of her daily routine, 
and a resourceful teacher discovers endless opportunities for utilizing the 
creative talents of her pupils and lending variety and play for the use of the 
Spanish phrases. 

The hope was that eventually all teachers from the kindergarten thru 
Grade VI would participate in the undertaking. Many elementary teachers 
were sufficiently prepared to teach these very simple and practical words and 
phrases. To facilitate this ability for all teachers, a limited program of in- 
service training was planned. Volunteer services of elementary, secondary, 
and adult teachers, fluent in Spanish, were solicited. The response was most 
gratifying. Each of the elementary schools was assigned a sponsoring Span- 
ish teacher who volunteered to hold a minimum of five preliminary meet- 
ings to initiate instruction in Spanish. A great many of these groups contin- 
ued thruout the year. Adult afternoon and evening classes were organized. 
In some communities teachers and pupils and parents together have engaged 
in Spanish-learning activities. 


Program Welcomed by Community 


Few instructional programs introduced in the Los Angeles schools have 
received such unanimous public approval and appreciation. The enthusiastic 
response of pupils, teachers, and parents has exceeded our fondest hopes. 
The Spanish-speaking sections of the community are especially appreciative 
of the program. Children of Latin-American origin feel that for the first 
time they are being accorded status and recognition. Their help and coop- 
eration is encouraged. They have a sense of belonging, and as a result, a fine 
feeling of good fellowship is developing between the different groups. This 
feeling is reflected in the attitude of our Spanish-speaking adults, and a 
greatly improved spirit of cooperation is reported by principals.in many of 
our school communities. 

No program has ever been introduced with greater pleasure, success, and 
satisfaction, and we look forward to the day when all children leaving the 
public schools of this city will be truly bilingual. 















Art Is a Universal Language 


By MARJORIE LORING 


Assistant in Manual Arts, Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 


RT knows no barrier of race, language, politics, or religion. It is a 
A universal language, readily understood by young and old; it can be 
enjoyed by the humblest as well as the greatest of men. 

Art education as a way to world goodwill reaches in two directions. From 
the subjective point of view it develops wholesome attitudes in our children 
by teaching respect for and appreciation of the work of the artist-craftsman 
wherever he may live, and by teaching enjoyment of the beauty of the object 
created wherever it may be found. The objective point of view, which leads 
to actual production of art forms by children, is more evident, more gener- 
ally understood, and, to some people, makes a greater appeal. Thru art edu- 
cation children learn to create beautiful things that they can share with 
others. War conditions furnished incentives for a great outpouring from the 
hearts of our children toward all who suffered or needed help. These gen- 
erous impulses found expression in many forms of art that traveled far and 
wide and carried a message of friendship. 


Appreciation of Art 


In the art education program of the Boston schools, appreciation of 
beauty goes hand in hand with representation and design. Whenever pos- 
sible, real things which are beautiful in color or design are studied. These 
are often a teacher's own treasure; sometimes a precious loan by a parent of 
by the art department which has developed a collection of over two thou- 
sand objects and pictures that may be borrowed by teachers. Photographs 
are used when nothing else is available, but thru the sense of touch aroused 
by handling a real object a child gains an appreciation of beauty of form, 
structure, and texture not realized thru pictures. 

The aim of the work in appreciation is to present beauty, whether it be 
produced by an Indian, Greek, Italian, Swedish, or Chinese craftsman, and 
to teach that beauty comes from the skill and the universal principles of 
design used by artists the world over. 


Traveling Displays 


This year a new development has been promoted. In order to make the rich 
collection of the art department available to children in the schools, travel- 
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ing boxes have been organized around such topics as nature and art, wood 
(including toys from many countries), Egypt, weaving, American Indians, 
metals, and many others. Generous contributions by friends have made it 
possible to represent the work of craftsmen all over the world. 

The contents of each box can be set up on an ordinary schoolroom table 
according to an accompanying diagram, yet the objects are so chosen that 
they pack compactly into a relatively small box that can be handled easily. 
Some of these objects are carefully mounted on display boards, but the ma- 
jority can be handled by the children. 

These displays offer a very real way to understanding and appreciation of 
the contributions of many nations. Thus is laid the foundation for respect 
for the work of others and a realization that love of beauty is a part of the 
life of all people. 

As in most seaboard cities, the school population of Boston is cosmopoli- 
tan. One school in the heart of the city proudly claims children of twenty- 
six nationalities. They call themselves the School of the Allied Nations. A 
sixth-grade class here was studying a photograph of a beautiful tile showing 
central balance. The children discovered not only that the design was based 
on a principle they had already used, but that the pattern around the edge 
was really an inscription. The characters of it were recognized by a boy 
of Syrian parentage who begged the privilege of carrying the photograph 
home for his father to interpret. The next day he proudly presented to 
the teacher the following noble words: 

In the name of our Holy Father, Creator of heaven and earth 
God sent Mohammed to make peace on earth 


He gave Solomon the Great to rule in His power 
God blessed Mohammed. 


By this contribution of a humble Syrian parent the lives of many pupils 
have been enriched thru a deeper appreciation of the tile which they 
studied. 


Ant Week Observance 


The annual observance of Art Week’ offers opportunities to sense 
dependence on friends from other nations for many fine examples of 
beauty. Often a teacher invites her children to lend some treasure from 
home to show to the others in the school. On one such occasion a boy 
of Armenian parentage brought a large wooden box exquisitely inlaid 
with contrasting woods in an intricate and lovely pattern. Questioning 


* American Art Week, observed the first seven days of November every year. Sponsored by 
etican Artists Professional League, Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y 





revealed that the father, altho working here as a cobbler, had been a 
highly skilled cabinet-maker in his home across the sea. Adjustment to 
conditions in this country had been difficult, but in his leisure time his 
zeal and skill had produced a work of art, and he had found joy and 
satisfaction in the creating of it. His son could say proudly to his class- 
mates, “My father made this.” 


International Contacts 


Any person, pupil, or teacher who has a background of art education 
can. be, in his travels, an ambassador of goodwill. Two teachers from 
Boston were fascinated by the unusual jewelry and rich brocades of gold 
and silver thread displayed in the window of a small shop in Luxor in 
Egypt. When the shopkeeper saw their'keen appreciation of his treasures, 
it was “open sesame’’ to all he had. He knew they could not afford to 
buy a thing, but the mutual enjoyment of color, design, and craftsman- 
ship created a bond of respect and goodwill. 

It has been possible to exchange exhibits of children’s work with others 
in distant lands—Scotland, Cuba, and Mexico most recently. Every op- 
portunity is welcomed to know children of other countries thru their 


paintings. 
Creation of Artistic Objects thru Red Cross Program 


In the objective approach, the Red Cross has been a constant stimulation. 
The scope of work and the endless demands made upon it have required 
the help of our young people in school. It has been an admirable way 
to teach service to others. It is to be hoped that its requests will continue 
in postwar years to furnish a means of teaching that the giving of one’s 
self in service is the greatest gift one can make. 

The years of war brought many extra demands. A huge burlap bag 
of scraps of brown and of white leather and another of odd pieces of 
chamois were delivered to our department by the Red Cross. With it 
came the plea for penwipers that would become part of the school kits 
to be sent to children overseas who wanted to go back to school but lacked 
even the simplest equipment. Not only did the children make the thousand 
penwipers asked for, but several hundred extra. Every design was original, 
even those which came from a special class group. The incentive of 
service to fill the needs of the forlorn children abroad was all that was 
necessaty to release the creative power. It is hoped that the recipients 
will feel the goodwill that went with them. 
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The scraps from the penwipers were ingeniously made into beautiful 
bookmarks for the use of servicemen in hospitals. In addition, these men 
were furnished with tray covers painted with free brush designs by several 
groups of young people in sixth grades. This extra touch at holiday 
seasons carried a friendly message from the children, Two hundred tray 
covers were asked for but eight hundred were joyously produced. 

Valentines make all Americans children in spirit. From the first-grade tot 
to the sophisticated senior in high school came an outpouring of service 
in an expression of friendly thoughts in making valentines for adults 
and children hospitalized in this Red Cross area. 

World War II forced children as well as adults to recognize the necessity 
of giving and sharing to meet the bare physical necessities of all. Physical 
needs must be met, but there is also the big problem of building the 
morale of devitalized people and of making clear to them that these 
expressions of goodwill represent a sincere desire to be helpful. A child 
“gives himself with his gift’” when the giving includes an expression of 
creative art activity, and one who receives it must almost inevitably sense the 
spirit of the giver. 

Thru art education children learn to admire and respect some of the 
best achievements of people of other lands and of many races, and they 
are enabled to express graciously and in beauty their own feelings of 
goodwill to others. 


“To teach tolerance and faith, it is necessary for those who guide youth to exemplify 
these qualities. To this end we must think in terms of: 


Continuity: our obligation to preserve, to enrich, and to transmit our social heritage 
of man’s achievements. 


Communion: our obligation to teach respect and love and appreciation for the best 
of man’s achievements and love for mankind. 


Cooperation: our obligation to teach every person to interpret correctly the pre- 
vailing language and symbols of our own culture and a respect for, and when possible, 
a knowledge of the language and symbols of other national groups.” 


—CHATTANOOGA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Let’s Take a Tour, 1944 








Selecting Books that Build Goodwill 


By MARY MEIGHEN 


Elementary Supervisor, Public Schools, Escanaba, Michigan 


AY attitude of mere tolerance toward world neighbors is not sufficient 
to bring about sympathetic understanding and goodwill among 
people. The young people in our schools must know something about 
the traditions of other countries and the contributions which the people 
of these nations have made to civilization. They must appreciate some of 
the problems which these nations face and the ways in which people have 
adjusted their living so as to meet these problems. Teachers must plan 
the type of education which will produce changes in the thinking and 
actions of young people; only this type of education will prepare the 
citizens of tomorrow for the task of bringing about world cooperation. 

In the fall of 1943, Escanaba teachers in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades began a definite program of reading as one way of bringing about 
a mofe sympathetic understanding of our world neighbors. A number 
of interesting books about people of other countries were placed in room 
libraries. The public library devoted a special section of the children’s 
reading room to books about other lands. 


Children’s Opinions Sought 


Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade children were given the responsibility 
of helping to decide what new books should be purchased for room 
libraries for the ensuing year. The plan was to concentrate on books 
about peoples of other countries. A room secretary was appointed to 
whom children reported the books which they most enjoyed and which 
they thought would bring about a more friendly attitude toward people 
of other nations. Each room secretary was provided with a large record 
sheet (see Figure 3) on which the names of the books were listed. 

The children took the matter of selecting books seriously. They raised 
such questions as, “Will we record books which we read about people 
of other countries who have come to live in the United States?” Up she 
Hill, by Marguerite De Angeli, is a story of this type.’ It tells of 4 
Polish family as newcomers to the United States. The children were told 
to make their own decisions about these books, using as their measuring 
rod the question: Did this book help me to understand better the people 


1De Angeli, Marguerite. Up the Hill. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1942. 88 p. 
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of other countries or the people from other countries who have come to 
live in our country? 





BOOKS WE LIKED ABOUT PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 


Ways of living in other countries sometimes seem more or less strange, because 
the countries are far away. If we could visit these places and come to know the 
people, we would no longer feel that their ways of living are strange. Moreover, 
we would find that the people have reasons for living as they do. In other words, 
they depend to a great extent upon the conditions around them, using these conditions 
| to secure food, shelter, and clothing. 
| Perhaps in the future airplanes will help us to be as friendly with the people 
| in other countries as we are today with our friends just next door. For every 
country then will be just next door to us. 

We can learn a great deal about our world neighbors thru our reading. 
In the reading which your group does during this school year will you keep a 
record of the books which you think have helped you to have a better under- 
standing of the people of other countries and have given you a more friendly 
feeling toward these people. 





| 


Title of Book Author Publisher 


























FIGURE 3. RECORD SHEET FOR SELECTING BOOKS 


After the children had done considerable reading, they decided that 
there were many groups of people in our own country about whom they 
knew little and consequently toward whom they felt rather intolerant. 
They included in this group Negroes, Japanese, and Mexicans. Several 
books about Negroes were added to the library collections. Reactions 
by two children to the story Our Negro Brother are given below:? 


1. I learned a lot about Negroes by reading this book, things I never thought 
about before. I never knew the things the Negroes did to help build up our 
country. Another reason why I like it is because my favorite kinds of books are of 
famous people, no matter what color they are or what country they come from. 

2. I like this book very much. I read it to my mother while she was resting. 
This book tells that the Negroes can get honors and do good things as well as the 
white people. From now on I'll think more highly of the Negroes. 


* Mayer, Edith H. Our Negro Brother. New York: Shady Hill Press, 1945. 31 p. 
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Teachers read certain books, such as Snow Treasure,» A Tree for 
Peter,* and White Camels of the Singing Sands,® to the children. These 
books were discussed as they were read. Group discussions did much 
to bring personal prejudices out into the open, and the exchange of 
opinions which followed helped to direct the children’s thinking along 
constructive lines. 

Often children were asked to write their feeling about certain books 
or stories. They learned to know that an expression of feeling about a 
story does not call for a review of the book. 

The story “Thanksgiving Day,” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, impressed 
the children greatly.® It is a story of a little Austrian girl named Magda 
who came to America with her grandfather as a war refugee. The children 
in the school which Magda entered were critical of her clothes and of 
the things she did. The following quotations express the children’s 
feelings after they read about the treatment which Magda received from 
her classmates: 

1. I felt that if Magda were a girl in my room I would like to help her to 
learn our language. I would like to get closer to people like Magda. I wish that 
all the other people like Magda could live in this free country of America. 

2. The story of Magda made me feel ashamed of myself, because sometimes 
when a new girl has come to our room I have thought, “Oh, look how she is 


dressed. She looks poor. I don’t want to be friends and play with her.” I know 
now just how Magda felt. I thought the story was wonderful. 


Related Work in Social Science 


The work that was carried on in social science in many classrooms 
helped to increase interest in reading about peoples of other countries. 
Global maps brought out the physical relationship of countries and 
gave children new ideas of direction and distance. Units of work on 
airplanes and future airplane routes emphasized the lessening of distances 
between countries and the fact that new developments in transportation 
and communication are bringing the people of the world closer together. 
During discussion periods problems such as the following were considered: 


1. In what ways have the people of our country been brought into closer touch 
with the people of other countries ? 

2. What are some of the things that may keep us from knowing people of 
other countries better ? 


8 McSwigan, Marie. Snow Treasure. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1942. 179 p. 

* Seredy, Kate. A Tree for Peter. New York: Viking Press, 1941. 102 p. 

5 Dodds, Myrta H. White Camels of the Singing Sands. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1939. 149 p. 

* Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, and Cleghorn, Sarah N. ‘‘Thanksgiving Day.’’ Nothing Ever Happen. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1940. p. 79-87. 
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3. What are some of the ways in which the people of our country can promote 
a better feeling toward people of other countries ? 

4, What are some of the character traits which make a person a good member 
of a family group, a community, a state, a nation, and the world? 


Thru considering such questions, the children became aware of the 
dangers of intolerance and were given some appreciation of their obliga- 
tion, as future citizens of the world, to know more about their neigh- 


bors. 


Revising the Book Lists 


At the close of the school year 1943-44 each fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade group sent a list of their favorite books of other countries to the 
central office. When school opened in the fall of 1944, each child in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades was given a list of the books which the 
pupils of each of these grades during the previous year had recommended. 
Each child was asked to keep an individual record of his favorite books 
according to the following directions: 

On the list of books which you received— 

1. Check the title of each book that you read. 

2. Star the title of each book that you like especially well. 


3. Add the titles of any new books which you think should be on the list. 
4, Cross out any titles of books which you think should not be on the list. 


The children were informed that those books which were given the most 
stars—that is, the books which were best liked—would be purchased for 
room libraries. The children decided to leave on their final lists only books 
which would be the type of reading which they would do for pleasure. 
This eliminated many of the reference books which were found in their 
social science libraries. 

Many interesting new books from recommended lists were purchased. 
These books, along with books from the public library, were placed in 
book boxes and rotated among the elementary schools. Each school kept 
a collection of books for about eight weeks. This arrangement gave the chil- 
dren in each school an opportunity to choose books from the complete col- 
lection, which totaled about 220 books. 

Many interesting activities grew out of children’s reading. One sixth- 
gtade group tacked the titles of the books which they had read on a large 
world map mounted on beaverboard. This gave experience in orienting 
stories and showed the places in the world about which they had read no 
stories. This map and record of stories was later placed in the children’s 
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reading room of the public library to promote summer reading about chil- 
dren of other lands. 

One sixth-grade group made illustrations of favorite episodes in stories. 
These illustrations were posted on a bulletin board and numbered but 
not labeled. Other children in the group studied the illustrations and wrote 
as many of the titles as they could identify. 

Some pupils wrote riddles about their favorite characters for the group 
to guess. The following riddle was written by a fourth-grade child: 


° 


Public schools, New York, New York 


“We wear to school our treasured family costumes from the old country.” 
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I have a nickname because my name is so long. When I went fishing, I saw a 
baby turtle and my hound tried to catch it. My mother kept making me give the 
hound away, but he kept coming back. What is the name of the book I am in? 
(Flop-Eared Hound, by Ellis Credle.”) 


Children. wrote short reviews of their favorite stories in order to interest 
other children in reading these books. They were asked not to tell too much 
of the story—just enough to create an interest on the part of other children 
to want to read it. Here are two reviews: 

1. The Tangled Web by Estelle Urbahns is a very interesting story of China.® 


It takes place when the Japanese invade China. It is about the life of Lui Fen, a 
little lame Chinese boy. Soldiers kill all his family and relatives. He is left alone. 


| What happened to him? You will be very surprised. This book has more happi- 
' ness in it than you think. It will be worth while to read this story. 


2. Blue Willow by Doris Gates is the story of a valiant girl, who puts up a 
fight for a willow plate and a home—a girl who puts up a fight for what is right.° 
Most interesting of all is the constant fight between her and Bounce Reyburn. 
Also interesting is the fight which her family puts up against poverty. Her want 
for a home in which to put the blue willow plate is touching and sad. 


Children were asked to write a statement telling what benefits, if any, 
they derived from the extensive reading they had done about children of 
other lands, Three of these statements are quoted: 


1, Before I read the stories of people of other lands, I thought they were al- 
together different from us. But when I read stories about them, I felt different. 
Sometimes they wear clothes like us, play games, and do many other things like 
us. If they came over to our country, they maybe could not talk like one of us but 
they would learn quickly. 

2. Reading books of other children in different countries has taught me many 
lessons, The children of Norway certainly showed courage in the story of Snow 
Treasure.!° From Chinese stories I learned that Chinese children have endured 
many hardships. I am going to try to live up to some of these lessons. Reading 
these stories has helped me understand and respect customs and religions of other 
people, These books have brought me closer to the children of other lands, Some 
day I would like to go to different countries and meet our friends from books 
personally. I hope they won’t treat me like the American children treated Magda. 

3. From the wide deserts of Arabia to the dented fiords of Norway I feel I 
have new friends. People’s religion may be different but a good Christian would 
be tolerant of anybody's religion. The Arabs have always been to me a people 


» who were kind of backward, but after reading about them I find there are 


lots of things I can learn from them. Wars can never be abolished if we don’t 
know something about other people. 


, Credle, Ellis. Flop-Eared Hound. London: Oxford University Press, 1938. 61 p. 
» Urbahns, Estelle. The Tangled Web. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1943. 64 p. 
sates, Doris. Blue Willow. New York: Viking Press, 1940. 172 p. 

McSwigan, Marie. Snow Treasure. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1942. 179 p. 
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At the close of the school year in 1945, after working for two years on 
the selection of books, the room secretaries in each fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade room with the help of other children in the group submitted 
reports to the central office. These reports gave the total number of books 
read by the group and the total number of stars received by each favorite 


book. 
The fifty-two books receiving the greatest number of stars are listed 
below. This list represents the children’s favorites out of the 220 or more 


books which were read. 


Children’s Choices of Books that Build Goodwill] 


1. D’'AULAIRE, INGRI, and D’AULAIRE, Epcar P. Children of the Northlights. 
New York: Viking Press, 1935. 40 p. 

2. D’AULAIRE, INGRI, and p’AULAIRE, Epcar P. Wings for Per. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1944. 40 p. 

3. BARTMAN, Mark. Yank in Africa. Chicago: Albert Whitman and Co,, 
1944, 30 p. 

4, BisHop, CLaiRE H. The Five Chinese Brothers. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1938. 50 p. 

5. BONTEMPS, ARNA. Sad-Faced Boy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 
119 p. 

6. vt ARNA. You Can’t Pet A Possum. New York: William Morrow 
and Co., 1934. 120 p. 

7. BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Little Erik of Sweden. School Edition. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan Co., 1938. 167 p. 

8. Buck, PEARL S. The Chinese Children Next Door. New York: John Day 


Co., 1942, 64 p. 

9. Buck, Peary S. The Water-Buffalo Children. New York: John Day G,, 
1943. 59 p. 

10. CLARK, ANN N. In My Mother's House. New York: Viking Press, 1941. 
56 p. 


11. COATSwoRTH, ELIZABETH. The Boy with the Parrot. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1930. 102 p. 

12. CREDLE, ELLIs. Across the Cotton Patch. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1935. 59 p. 

13. CREDLE, ELLs, Flop-Eared Hound. London: Oxford University Press, 
1938. 61 p. 

14, CREDLE, ELLs. Little Jeemes Henry. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1936. 45 p. 

15. DALGLiEsH, ALicE. The Little Angel. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1943. 70 p. 

16. DE ANGELI, MARGuERITE. Up the Hill. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1942. 88 p. 


11 The complete list of books used in this project may be secured by sending 10 cents in stamps 
to the Office of the Superintendent of Schools, Escanaba, Michigan. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36, 


37. 


38, 


39, 


40. 


DupLaix, Lity. Pedro, Nina and Perrito. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1939. 48 p. 

EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. The Very Good Neighbors. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1945. 95 p. 

EvioT, FRANCES. Pablo’s Pipe. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1936. 
48 p. 

faiseov, PETER P. Humpy. Translated by White, William C. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1931. 110 p. 

EsKRIDGE, ROBERT L. Umi, Chicago: John C. Winston Co., 1936. 105 p. 
EsTES, ELEANOR. The Hundred Dresses. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1944. 81 p. 

FLEXNER, HorTENSE. The Wishing Window. Philadelphia: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1942. 63 p. 

GARRETT, HELEN. Angelo, the Naughty One. New York: Viking Press, 
1944, 40 p. 

Gates, Doris. Blue Willow. New York: Viking Press. 1940. 172 p. 
GILL, RICHARD, and Hoke, HELEN. Paco Goes to the Fair. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1940. 39 p. 

GILLHAM, CHARLES, Beyond the Clapping Mountains. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1943. 134 p. 

HANDFORTH, THOMAS, Mei Li, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1938. 52 p. 

HAYES, FLORENCE. The Eskimo Hunter. New York: Random House, 1945. 
275 p. 

HoGNeER, DorotHy. Pancho. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1938. 
61 p. 

HuNT, BLANCHE S. Stories of Little Brown Koko. Chicago: American 
Colortype Co., 1945. 96 p. 

JACKSON, CHARLOTTE, Tito, the Pig of Guatemala. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1940. 74 p. 

JONEs, VIOLA M. Peter and Gretchen of Old Nuremberg. Chicago: Albert 
Whitman and Co., 1935. 96 p. 

KAHMANN, CHESLEY. Sinfi and the Little Gypsy Goat. New York: Random 
House, 1940. 70 p. 

LATTIMORE, ELEANOR. Peachblossom. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1943. 96 p. 

Lockwoop, Myna. Macaroni: An American Tune. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 46 p. 

MCSWIGAN, MARIE, Snow Treasure. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1942. 179 p. 

Matkus, Auipa S, The Silver Llama. Chicago: John C. Winston Co., 
1939. 108 p. 

MANDAL, SANT RAM, The Happy Flute. Philadelphia: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., 1939. 54 p. 

MUKERJI, DHAN G. Hari, the Jungle Lad. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1924, 220 p. 
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41. PETERSHAM, MAUD, and PETERSHAM, MIsKA. Miki and Mary. New York: 
Viking Press, 1934. 64 p. 

42. SEREDY, KATE. A Tree for Peter. New York: Viking Press, 1941. 102 p. 

43. SEymour, A. H. On the Edge of the Fjord. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, 1944. 212 p. 

44. SowERS, PHYLLis A. Lin Foo and Lin Ching. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell Co., 1932. 121 p. 

45. SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. Bamboo, the Grass Tree. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1942. 47 p. 

46. SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. Coconut, the Wonder Tree. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1942. 47 p. 

47. SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. One Day with Jambi in Sumatra. Chicago: John C. 
Winston Co., 1934. 65 p. 

48. STAFFORD, Kay. Ling Tang and the Lucky Cricket. New York: McGraw: 
Hill Book Co., 1944. 79 p. 

49. TARSHIS, ELIZABETH K. The Village that Learned to Read. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1941. 159 p. 

50. THURBER, JAMES. Many Moons. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1943. 
47 p. 

51. Wir, RICHARD, E-Tooka-Shoo. New York: Julian Messner, 1941. 47 p. 

52. Woop, EsTHER. Great Sweeping Day. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1936. 158 p. 


“In intercultural education the language arts occupy a place of primary importance. 
For those who enter the United States with a different language, the first essential 
is that they learn English, for without this there cannot be any real understanding. 
Those who come as children have an opportunity to acquire our language in the 
early grades where they learn to read our language and have much practice in using 
English in everyday conversation and experience. When this ability has been acquired, 
whether it is among children or adults, then there is a common ground upon which 
all can meet. In summarizing the importance of the language arts in intercultural 
relations, it can rightfully be said that most of the knowledge or information about 
people of various nationalities, races, and religions is gained thru the channels of 
reading and speaking. Moreover, it is thru discussion and conversation that ideas 
can be exchanged or diffused. Only thus can an understanding be reached among 
people.” 


—PITTSBURGH DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM STUDY a” 
RESEARCH, Intercultural Education Through Language Arts, 194 
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CHAPTER VI 


TEACHER EDUCATION FOR LEARNING 
TO LIVE IN GOODWILL 





Public schools, New York, New York 


“The National Education Association believes that American democracy 
must be based on equal rights and obligations of all citizens irrespective of 
race, religion, or economic condition. To this end the Association favors a 
school program and procedure for each teacher and student designed to 
eliminate prejudice and discrimination, and to promote democracy and 


intercultural education.” 


—REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY, NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1946 
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Far East Workshop 


By GENEVIEVE BOWEN 


Director of Curriculum, Public Schools of 
Bucks County, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


LTHOUGH Bucks County lies almost midway between the two greatest 
A concentrations of population on the eastern coast, it is an essentially 
rural area. Its children live on farms or in small villages, amid a homo- 
geneous population and a conservative culture. They have almost no direct 
contact with other races and with other modes of living. 

Curriculum committees of teachers working on the social studies were 
aware of these limitations in the children’s experiences and discussed 
means of broadening their scope. They felt that the curriculum was par- 
ticularly lacking in emphasis upon the Far East, at a time when this area 
was making so sharp an impact upon our lives. They regretted the un- 
bridled hatred of the “Nips,” the ignorance of the extent and power of 
China, and the vagueness of conceptions of the vast spaces of the Pacific 
that existed among the children. They recognized that they as teachers 


” . knew little about these newly near neighbors of the Orient. It was decided 
"to organize a Far East workshop, and several upper-grade teachers were 


invited to participate. 

The first meeting of the workshop was held in the county office of 
education in May 1943. The senior specialist in Far Eastern education 
of the United States Office of Education was invited as consultant. He em- 
phasized the need for intercultural education in American schools, with 
special reference to our present and future relationships with the peoples 
of the Pacific, and outlined areas of study which the fifteen teachers 
present might undertake. He stressed the value of learning with theit 
children and suggested that they organize units of study to be carried on 
in their own schools. The teachers organized into committees upon the 
various areas he had suggested. With his collaboration and with the help 
of bibliographies and sample materials, they worked out a series of tenta- 
tive units on China, India, Japan, Australia, and the Pacific islands. Parts 
of the outline on China are summarized below: 


CHINA 


Purposes: 


1. To give children a clear picture of how the Chinese live, work, worship, 
and enjoy themselves 


[ 218 ] 
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2. To give them an understanding of the importance of the family in Chinese 
life 

3. To help them realize the tremendous extent of China and how its wide 
differences in climate and lack of transportation have contributed to great varia- 
tions in life and customs in the several regions of the country 

4, To help them understand why it is still “backward” in certain aspects of 
life and how it is trying to give its people more education and security 

5. To develop respect for its ancient civilization and its contributions to 
the world over a long period of time. 


Possible Ap proaches: 


1. Reading and discussion of current events 

2. Reading and discussion of the travels of Marco Polo in history, and of 
China’s place among the ancient civilizations 

3. An exhibit of art objects, robes, implements, prints, pictures, and such 
articles brought in by children 

4, In science classes, exploring the Chinese origin of such inventions as gun- 
powder, the compass, printing, silk making, and other contributions to modern 
life. 


Content Outline: 


1. People 6. Religion 
2. Physical Features 7. Education 
3. Work and Industries 8. Music 

4, Trade and Commerce 9. Art 

5. Political Geography 


Suggested Activities: 
English 

1. Biographical sketches of living persons who are leaders in modern China 
or who have helped to build up understanding between China and other nations. 
Materials for these were secured from current events, magazines, radio programs, 
and other contemporary sources. 

2. Making a “Chinese Dictionary” of new words found in readings, giving 
simple English equivalents. 

3. Learning how the Chinese characters originated in pictorial symbols and 
then became simplified into the characters used today; using Let’s Try Chinese? 
to learn a few characters and their meanings. 

4, Writing reports on talks given by various speakers for individual notebooks, 
or for a class record. 

5. Dramatization of stories or plays found in books. 

6. Writing and presentation of original plays based upon stories, such as The 
Story On The Willow Plate.? 

* Allen, William D., and Shen, S. T. Let’s Try Chinese. New York: United China Relief, 1936. 


8p. 
ig * Thomas, Leslie. The Story On The Willow Plate. New York: William Morrow and Co., 1940. 
Pp. 
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7. Cataloging articles in magazines, sections in books, pictures, poems, songs, 
and other materials for class use. 


Literature 


1. Novels about Chinese life and history 

2. Travel and geographic books 

3. Factual writings, biographies, discussions of current affairs, and other 
nonfiction materials 

4. Children’s books and magazines giving stories or information about Chinese 
life and customs, especially those about Chinese children 

5. Poems by Chinese writers or by other authors. 


History and Current Events 


1. Recognizing China’s gifts to the world, in inventions, art, foods, and 
clothing. 

2. Studying China today and comparing its place in world affairs with that 
of earlier periods. Finding the scientific and political reasons for these changes. 
Considering the justice of American immigration laws and their possible effect 
upon postwar relations with Far Eastern peoples. 

3. Discussing the presentday government in China; finding out when and 
how this government replaced the empire; considering changes which may come 
about after the war. 

Geography 

1. Studying the physical features of China and trying to judge their effect 
upon the life and customs of the people in each region. Checking judgment by 
reading in textbooks, encyclopedias, and other reference books. 

2. Studying the climate, rainfall, and types of agriculture carried on in each 
region of China and finding reasons for the wide variations found. 

3. Studying the industries, living customs, educational opportunities, and 
religious beliefs of the people in various parts of China and discovering the re 
sons for the differences in progress. 

4. Comparing miles of railroads, highways, and waterways in China with 
those in Europe and in the United States and trying to estimate changes which 
may be made in the postwar period, especially the introduction of air travel 


and air mail. 
Science, Mathematics, and Health 


1. Studying ancient Chinese methods of time telling, such as the sun dial 
and water clock; comparing them with modern methods in China and elsewhere. 

2. Comparing the ancient Chinese calendar with the modern one; comparing 
the latter with our own. 

3. Making graphs and charts showing comparisons of populations, latitude, 
altitude, rainfall, farm sizes, temperatures, exports and imports between China 
and other nations, or between parts of China itself. 

4. Learning about Chinese methods of irrigation; comparing them with 
methods used in our own country. 
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5. Learning what foods constitute the diet of most people in China; de- 
ciding whether it is a healthful diet according to our standards; securing the 
foods and serving a Chinese meal. 


Art and Construction 


A few types of related handwork were suggested in the original outline, but 
many others were originated by the children and teachers as the units were 
developed in the schools. 

Music 


1. Learning the “Chinese National Anthem’’* 
2. Learning songs of Chinese life, customs, and play 
3. Finding pictures and stories about Chinese opera 


Bibliography: 
A bibliography for teachers was compiled from the following sources: 
1, Textbooks in use in the county, using the Rue Indexes‘ for help in locating 
materials 
2. Lists of publications issued by: 
a. United China Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 
b. China Institute in America, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, New York 
17, New York 
c. East and West Association, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
d. Chinese News Service, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York 
e. Webster Publishing Company, 1800 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 
3, Missouri 
f. Information Exchange, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
3. Compton’s Encyclopedia, The World Book, and Junior Britannica 
4. Bibliographies of books, films, phonograph records, and other materials 
on the Far East 
5. The teachers’ own suggestions as to books they knew or had used 
6. The Bucks County educational library's collection on the Far East. 


The final outline when compiled and edited was mimeographed and 
distributed among the participating teachers before school closed. 

During the summer the teachers prepared themselves for the teaching 
of these units, ordered books and pamphlets for their schoolroom libraries, 
seatched for visual materials and art objects, and explored their communi- 
ties for resources that could be utilized in the work. The Bucks County 
educational library secured books which were too specialized or too expen- 


J * Guenther, Felix. Anthems of the United Nations. New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corpora- 
ion, 1942. p. 8. 

_*Rue, Eloise, compiler. Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1940. ‘495 p. Rue, Eloise, compiler. Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. 
First Supplement. Chicago: American Library Association, 1943. 197 p. 
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sive for classroom purchase and collected materials for a more complete 
reference library for the teachers’ use. 

In the early months of fall the fifteen teachers worked with their chil- 
dren in a variety of ways upon the materials which had been outlined. 
Other teachers in the grade buildings or rural townships in which these 
teachers worked became interested, and requests came to the county office 
in increasing numbers for copies of the outline and for loans of the library 
materials. Soon requests for an exchange of experiences were expressed. 


Reports of Progress 

A second meeting of the workshop was held in November, attended 
by twenty-five teachers. In six hours of enthusiastic and dynamic discus- 
sion the teachers told how the units had been approached and introduced 
in their schools; reported on cooperative methods of organization and 
study; and passed around scrapbooks, notebooks, dictionaries, letters, orig- 
inal playlets, bibliographies, and other written materials. They displayed 
a fascinating array of lanterns, screens, textile and ceramic designs, dish 
gardens, flower arrangements, peep shows, puppets, wood carvings, dyed 
paraffin “jade” objects, fans, kites, wind bells, friezes, and other handwork 
which their children had created. They gave each other clues as to sources 
for materials, devices in handwork, ideas for bulletin boards and exhibits, 
original kinds of activities, and various means of interesting members of 
their own communities in participating. 

One teacher had discovered that a resident of her community, a professor 
at Lehigh University, had spent a number of years studying primitive tools 
and machines in China and had published an illustrated book called China 
at Work, which was a delight to her seventh- and eighth-graders.° 

Several primary teachers had caught the enthusiasm of the upper graders 
and had introduced simple units on China, Japan, and the Pacific islands. 
In some rural schools all grades had become interested and were joining 
in the unit at various levels of participation, as their reading and hand- 
work capacities warranted. 

The visiting specialist listened with gratification to their summaries of 
outcomes—new attitudes toward these distant peoples, broadened reading 
interests, increased facility in finding and using informational materials, 
heightened interest in discussing and writing, hitherto undiscovered crea 
tivity in dramatics and in art, and greater school-community interchange. 
He summarized and highlighted the discussion and suggested new activi: 
ties and approaches. 


5 Hommel, Rudolph P. China At Work. New York: John Day Co., 1937. 366 p. 
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We Study China 


Some of the units were completed in the early fall; others continued for 
vatying periods of from six weeks to as many months. As a part of the 
culminating activities in the upper grades of Passer School in Springfield 
Township, one teacher and her pupils wrote a beautifully illustrated report 
on their work, entitled ‘‘We Study China,” and duplicated it on the school 
hectograph so that each member of the class might have a copy as a 
memento of their happy experiences in the study. In expression of gratitude 
for free and loan materials sent to them by United China Relief they sent 
its director a copy. Imagine their awed surprise and delight when they 
received a telegram (rarity of rarities in a rural community) asking for 
two hundred copies, at United China Relief’s expense. What a furor of 
proofreading and perfecting their written work, of retouching each detail 
of their drawings, of typing dozens of new master copies, of whirling the 
hand-turned hectograph machine, of counting, stapling, and mailing! 

In a few weeks after the acknowledgment of their shipment had been 
received, another request came. The supply had already been exhausted. 
Would they grant United China Relief permission to have five thousand 
copies of their report duplicated, in offset printing? Almost paralyzed by 
the honor, they composed the letter of permission and hung their new 
trophy on the bulletin board beside the now eclipsed telegram. 
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Visiting Friends Bring China Closer 


Thru the help of the United States Office of Education two Chinese stu- 
dents from the University of Pennsylvania offered some time to the project. 
They spent several days in the county visiting the schools which were par- 
ticipating in the Far East work. One, in a mellow tenor, sang the dignified 
“Chinese National Anthem” and a series of strangely melodic folk songs 
for the children. The other wrote Chinese characters with brush and ink 
stick, explained their symbolism, and demonstrated how certain inflections 
of the voice in speaking gave different meanings to a single word. To- 
gether they enchanted the children by conversing gaily in Chinese, or by 
responding to questions in their native tongue. 

When the local newspaper “discovered” the Far East workshop, Mrs. 
Pearl Buck, who lives in the county, read of its activities and agreed to talk 
to the group at the third meeting of the workshop, in February. Forty 
teachers were in attendance, the county supervisory staff, and a sprinkling 
of others from the community. The walls were covered with friezes, paint- 
ings, and posters brought in by the teachers, and long tables were filled 
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with objects of the children’s creation. Mrs. Buck spoke simply and beauti- 
fully of the Chinese people as she had known them, and talked of the im- 
portance of understanding and fellowship between these two great nations, 
so different yet with so much in common. 

As each teacher left she expressed her regret that wartime transporta- 
tion restrictions had made it impossible for her children to have shared 
in the great privilege she had enjoyed. 


Sharing Experiences with Others 


One result of the newspaper publicity was an invitation to carry on a 
panel discussion at the annual Schoolmen’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Six members of the group were chosen to present the dis- 
cussion. A medium-sized auditorium was allotted, and the panel members 
and other workshop participants volunteered to decorate it with the chil- 
dren’s handwork. Strings of Japanese lanterns, tinkling wind bells, and 
fantastic kites were stretched from corner to corner; walls and window 
ledges were scattered with friezes, paintings, ‘‘jade’’ objects, puppets, pot- 
tery, and wood carvings; and harassed porters brought in table after table 
as mewcomers arrived with arms full of additional exhibits. The panel 
members surveyed the lines of chairs and said wistfully, ‘“Let’s hope that 
they don’t all sit in the back row.” 

But by the appointed hour the chairs were overflowing, clusters of peo- 
ple were examining the exhibits, and the porters were bringing more chairs. 
The panel members talked informally on the origin of the workshop and 
on its value to them as teachers. They gave brief reports on outstanding 
activities which had been carried on in the participating schools and ex- 
plained how teachers had met various problems. They reviewed the out- 
comes which had accrued. One of the county art teachers summarized the 
values of such work in relation to art and pointed out different types 
of work which could be carried on by children of various levels or with 
limited resources. The elementary supervisor brought the report to a close 
with a review of its value as an in-service activity for teachers. The te 
mainder of the period was spent in audience-panel questions and discus: 
sion. Numbers of teachers, supervisors, and college instructors remained 
after the meeting closed to examine the displays, to ask individual ques 
tions, and to comment on the reports. 


Consolidating Gains 


During the year of 1944-45 the outline originally prepared by the 
workshop members was refined and enriched. It was remimeographed and 
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made available on request to any county teacher or principal. Reports are 
being collected from schools where Far East units have been carried on, 
photographs of art and handwork are being sent in, and a complete, il- 
lustrated bulletin is being prepared for printing during 1946-47. Copies 
may be ordered thru the Bucks County Office of Education, Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, and will be distributed at cost. 

The Far East workshop has been a most satisfying experience to all who 
have participated in it. It was the first workshop with which most of the 
teachers had contact and it gave them a new sense of the possibilities of 
cooperative professional effort. They gained stimulation from the fact 
that they were pioneering from their exchange of ideas and experiences 
and from their contacts with outsiders. They gained self-confidence from 
the success of the work, from the increased interest and responsiveness of 
the children, from their own departures from the beaten path with new 
purposes and technics. They felt a new respect for their co-workers and 
for themselves as a professional group. 

The children profited by the stimulation which had touched their 
teachers and by the wide variety of activities generated by the unit. They 
knew some Chinese people; they could read a fragment of their language; 
they were close to the Chinese and could share in their living. Only a 
short and passing closeness, it is true. But will they not be better adult 
citizens of the world for these few months of absorption in the lands 
and lives of our neighbors to the East? 


“All men must be encouraged to take a pride in the creative achievements of all 
other men as achievements of the race of man for which they may claim a vicarious 
credit. The sense of human dignity is not a description of the actual condition of 
mankind but a faith in man which sees the best in every man and gives every man 
the benefit of the doubt. This faith will tend to confirm itself, since men will try 
o live up to what is expected of them—and often will succeed. . . .” 


—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, Morale for a Free World, Twenty-Second Yearbook, 1944 





Travel in Reverse for 
Teachers College Students 


By E. LEWIS B. CURTIS 


Professor of History, State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York © 


RIEF trips by air for study in Mexico, Canada, Ireland, France, Portu- 
gal, and other foreign lands should soon be offered to students pre: 
paring to be teachers. And perhaps the time will soon come when a year 
of residence in a foreign land will be required of each prospective teacher. 
In the meantime we must rest content with shorter radiuses and less spec 
tacular efforts. 


“Travel in Reverse” is one plan that this college for the education of | 


teachers has devised to bring students into firsthand, flesh-and-blood con- 
tact with cultures other than our own. Located off the trunk-line railways 
and far from metropolitan areas, Oneonta is surrounded by small towns, 
villages, and farms. Our students come from this rural area and from the 
cities of eastern and southern New York State. Rarely before coming to 
us have they ventured far from home either in body or in spirit, and the 
life here is similar to that which they have known at home. How can we 
reveal to these young women and men the meaning of contacts with 
other peoples and culture patterns? 

Since our students cannot visit abroad an alternative is to bring repre 
sentatives of other cultures to this campus to live for a few days. The plan 
being followed at Oneonta got its impetus from a summer-school work: 
shop group. In 1939 the veteran teachers in this workshop decided that 
they should seek the acquaintance, during the summer term, of peoples 
from other lands. Less than a hundred miles from Oneonta one of the 
church mission boards maintains a summer colony of foreign and Amett 
can students—the Lisle Fellowship. For several years they have been 
sending out small groups of from six to eight people to interpret other 
cultures to New York State communities. Our workshop invited one of 
these groups to spend a day here. This first adventure was so successful, 
altho the summer faculty and students outside the workshop had few cot: 
tacts with the visitors, that the experiment was repeated the next summet. 
The workshop faculty observed that the grace and ease with which the 
students from Lisle, several of whom were specially talented, mingled with 


our students had the effect of “loosening up” our people for the rest of 
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the summer. After the first summer nearly the whole faculty and student 
body participated in the meeting with the Lisle group and several return 
visits to Lisle were made by summer-school students. 


International Relations Club Takes the Lead 


TS Inspired by what had gone on in the summer, some of the winter faculty 
_ suggested to our undergraduate students that they might attempt a similar 
tu: | | adventure. The International Relations Club decided to take the initiative 
pre along with the student government organization. The latter appropriated 
yeat money from its treasury, and a faculty-student committee set to work. First 
her, it asked for suggestions from the Institute of International Education (2 


pec: West 45th Street, New York, N.Y.); then it sought the aid of a professor 
at Cornell University who had personal contact with the Cosmopolitan 


n of | Clubthere. At the same time we began to make plans for the visit. 
con: These were our specifications: Our invited guests should be from other 
ways | culture groups in the United States or from foreign countries. Their visit 


wns, should be timed so that they would be able to participate in the everyday 
1 the life of the college, and they should stay with us not less than three days. It 


gto was decided to offer each guest round-trip travel expenses plus five dollars, 
1 the this money to be given to them at the time of their arrival. They would live 
n we | in student rooming houses (we have no dormitories) and eat with as many 


with different student groups as possible. We would hold a tea for them in our 
college social room to which the whole college would be invited, and 





epte: pethaps a picnic; but aside from these there would be no special events. 
plan There would be no formal talks or lectures before the assembled student 
vork- | body. Our guests should be free to attend classes, committee meetings, 
that | 40d so forth as they would choose or in response to personal invitation. 

oples In order to insure that each guest would not be swamped with hospitality, 
€ the the International Relations Club asked one student and one faculty mem- 
met | ber to be personal hosts to each visitor. This would insure that someone 
been § Would be attentive to their personal wants and needs. 

other With the above agreed upon, we decided to invite from among the names 


se of | hand a man from Argentina and a man and his wife from India, all three 
ssful, | Of whom were graduate students at Cornell; and a young Frenchwoman, 
con. | Who was doing undergraduate work at Syracuse. They all accepted and 
amet. | Me in February 1941, remaining about four days. 

h the To paraphrase Caesar's famous message: They came, they saw, they con- 
with — ueted. Some of our students felt that they had four friends from other 
ist of | ‘ands by the time our guests left, and many more sensed new vistas in our 
world community. On their side, the guests were equally enthusiastic. They 
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found that living among us was, temporarily at least, more exciting than 


life at a large university where the student from abroad is rarely singled 
out for much special attention. 


West Meets East 


When the student hosts who went to meet the visitors from India saw 
a man in a turban and a woman in Oriental dress get down from the bus, 
they were amazed. Somehow it had not occurred to them that our guests 
might dress differently. Later, at the-supper table, when they discovered 
how gracious and how jolly our guests were, that group of four students 
quickly lost all diffidence. 

From the beginning the guests entered heartily into the spirit of the 
adventure. The two men, who had not known each other before, agreed to 
live in a rooming house with our men students; while the two women went 
to sorority houses. 

Eating houses were encouraged not to invite more than two of our guests 
at one time. The invitations were cleared in the dean’s office so that there 
would be no overlapping and each group might have its turn. The dean 
encouraged freshman eating groups, which were somewhat timid, to send 
invitations. Usually the students found it helpful to have a member of the 
faculty along to help them ‘“‘unravel” these strangers from far away. Almost 
without exception, our students—even our seniors—would be exceedingly 
shy and stiff during the first part of the meal; but as they discovered the 
basic humanity of their guests, they relaxed, began to put questions, and 
were soon enjoying the occasion. The two men visitors were full of fun and 
would, when they were together, immediately establish a good rapport by 
goading each other with friendly gibes that soon had our New Yorkers 
laughing and forgetting their shyness. 

In the classrooms, in the corridors, in the coffee shop, these foreign 
visitors joined our students in their daily routine. After the first day they 
were pelted with questions from morning until night—often with vety 
much the same questions again and again. But this questioning was not all 
one way, because our guests were bent on learning, too. 

Since this initial venture we have had a “Travel in Reverse’ week each 
year except 1944. Not always have we had as much succcess as in 194l, 
because in one or two instances we did not choose our guests carefully 
enough, but the visits all have been worthwhile. In 1942 there came 4 
Venezuelan, a Turk, and a German, In 1943 there were visitors from 
Japan, China, and Thailand. The Japanese and the Chinese knew each 
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other and were good friends—a fact we made certain of beforehand. In 
1945 we shifted to another part of the world and invited a young woman 
from Jamaica and another from Puerto Rico. These last two came from 
International House in New York City. 


Criteria and Evaluation 


One may ask: What criteria should the inviting college have in mind 
when seeking prospective visitors? Our experience has taught us that a 
visitor must be a mature student who speaks English easily in the give- and- 
take of conversation. He must have shed his shyness if he is to help our 
students to shed theirs. He must be affable, must enjoy social groups, and 
should understand American ways well enough to avoid serious faux pas. 
The more effervescent fun there is in him, the better. On top of all these 
is another quality of special importance. The visitor must be interested 
in us—our kind of American life, our college, our rural setting, and, if 
possible, in our teaching profession, 

What further results can we record? It is well to emphasize that our 
visitors have always been enthusiastic about their visits. The gener- 
ous friendliness with which our students and faculty approached them 
awakened a warm response in our guests. One or two of them have made 
us return visits, and one, after three years, still corresponds with one of 
our students. For our college this week of “Travel in Reverse” has become 
an established institution. Our students appreciate it and are willing to 
finance it. Many of them have discovered that real travel is not just moving 
one’s body from place to place but rather moving one’s mind from idea 
to idea. 


“While there is a lower class I am in it. 
While there is a criminal class I am of it. 
While there is a soul in prison I am not free.” 


—EUGENE V. DEBS 





Rural Teachers Prepare for 
Teaching Goodwill 


By MARGUERITE P. HAYES 


Supervisor of Schools of Baldwin County, Bay Minette, Alabama 


OR several years the in-service training program for Baldwin County 

has been developed by a committee of classroom teachers, principals, 
and the supervisor of schools. In the summer of 1944 the planning group 
of eight persons met at the University of Alabama. Individual members of 
the group were participants in various workshops during the summer under 
the direction of the division of extersion of the university. The county 
board of education, realizing the value of careful planning, had given 
financial assistance thru scholarships to supplement funds received from 
the General Education Board and other sources. 

So that the group might express the wishes of the entire teaching force, 
there had been a survey of suggestions of all individuals and groups before 
the close of school. Plans worked out by the group thus would represent 
the coordinated efforts of classroom teacher and principal, county superia- 
tendent and supervisor, the county board of education, and the staff mem- 
bers of the workshops, within the broad areas set forth in the plans for 
improving instruction by the state department of education. The plans to 
be made were of a continuous nature, as each year’s program developed 
naturally from those of the previous years, with changes being made in 
the light of new needs and developing problems. 

The planning this summer was proving more difficult than usual. The 
county’s average level of three years of professional preparation of teachers 
had been greatly lowered by teachers appointed during the war. The teach 
ers, when asked for suggestions to guide the planning group, had voiced 
discontent with previous studies rather than offering ideas for the next yeat. 
The planning group had played with the idea of veering the study from the 
usual professional lines to a cultural topic, on the assumption that ay 
thing which tended to raise the cultural level of the teacher would be of 
benefit to the children taught. But the problem was how to limit such 
study, One teacher who had participated in the university inter-Americal 
workshop suggested a solution: “Why not study South America next yea 
If we did we could be sure of getting some fine speakers from the United 
States Office of Education.” So the decision was made that the Baldwin 
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County study program for 1944-45 would deal with South America and 
the Latin countries of North America. 


Special Need for International Emphasis in Baldwin County 


A study emphasizing international relations was especially appropriate 
in Baldwin County. Here, on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, live many 
nationalities. These diverse groups have settled in large measure in ‘‘colo- 
nies’—-German, French, Italian, and Greek—and have been separated 
from other groups except thru contacts in business and in school. Where 
else could there be a richer field for teaching internationalism? In this land 
of rich historical background, with its varied mixture of nationalities 
making it a melting pot in miniature, coupled with the possibilities of post- 
war industrial expansion in the Caribbean trade, there seemed a real need 
for a finer understanding of South America. An evident place for beginning 
was with the teaching group. 


Choice of Topics and Method of Study 


After much discussion among themselves and after a visiting specialist 
on inter-American affairs had “sat in” for a session or so, the planning 
group listed as being rich in possibilities the following phases of South 
American culture: 


Ancient life Status of women in South America 
Customs in South America Heroes of South America 

Latin America and the air-age Music and dance 

The new Caribbean Arts and crafts 

Pan American Union Cities 


Latin American writers and historians 


The planning group then wrote to the individual teachers of the county, 
listing the areas named above and asking each teacher to select first and 
second choices of the topics he would be interested in studying. So few 
chose “‘Cities” or ‘“‘Latin America and the air-age” that these were omitted; 
this left nine groups, with from fifteen to thirty people in a group. The 
groupings thus made by individual choice were held thruout the year. 

These small groups were allowed approximately an hour and a half for 
discussion at each regular monthly teachers meeting. An equal time was 
spent by the entire group in general session for hearing speakers, reports 
of work done in the small groups, and other matters of general interest, 
telated to the South American study. 

The planning group prepared lists of materials which seemed essential for 
developing each of the phases to be studied. This task was not difficult, as 
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exhibits of books, pamphlets, and other materials were on display at the 
university. The lists and suggestions were included in a pamphlet’ that 
was to go to each teacher. The planning group recommended, also, that the 
county board of education purchase limited quantities of the more essential 
materials. 


Leaders and Speakers 

Various methods had been used for the selection of group leaders in 
previous years. On occasion each group had elected its own; at other times 
they had been appointed by the superintendent or the planning group. For 
this study the need seemed so great for leaders who had special knowledge 
of South America that the planning group decided to select the ones who, 
in their opinion, were best suited. The leaders thus secured were furnished 
with the planning group’s suggestions as to materials and activities, but 
the leaders were then free to develop their own plans, independent of or 
including the assistance of the planning group. 

In preparing for the general sessions at the monthly meetings, the plan- 
ning group scheduled the speakers and the subjects which they would dis- 
cuss. Four sources for speakers were found: the colleges of the state, the 
consular services at Mobile representing the South American countries, 
outstanding people of the county who had traveled in South America, and 
the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. It was thru a visiting speaker to the inter- 
American workshop that it was learned that the Office of Education main- 
tained a speakers’ bureau on South American affairs. Thru this agency a 
speaker was promised for at least one of the meetings, a speaker who could 
stay in the county for several days to help in the classrooms and in lay 
group meetings. The Office of Education also routed to our county in time 
for the fall institute a group of eight visiting teachers from Mexico. 


Suggestions Worked Out for Individual Faculty Groups 

The planning group did not offer specific plans for the separate school 
faculty groups, for what was done in each school would depend on the 
interests, training, and initiative within each group. The planners, however, 
urged that each faculty, of whatever size, carry out some program in keep- 
ing with the county study. The following suggestions were made: 


1. Faculty groups may form clubs to buy books and periodicals on Latin 
America. 


1 Baldwin County Alabama Schools. Supplement to Handbook for Baldwin County Alabama Schools, 
School Year 1944-45, Bay Minette, Alabama: Board of Education, 1944. 24 p. (Mimeo.) 
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2. Faculty groups may rent films on Latin America or encourage local theatres 
to have more Latin-American films. 

3. Contacts in Latin America may be made either thru one of the letter ex- 
changes or thru boys in armed services or merchant marine. 

4, Groups in conversational Spanish would prove interesting. Community 
help might be used. 

5. There may be others of the community who would like to join the faculty 
group in such a study program. 

6. Each group should begin collections of Latin-American materials, as 
samples of arts and crafts. 

7. Adequate materials will be needed to make the study worthwhile. A list 
of suggested books, films, music, etc., is included in the Handbook for con- 
venience in ordering. 


Carrying Out the Plans 


At the end of the year, when reports were made by each school, it was 
found that the twenty-eight faculty groups with few exceptions had made 
some study of South America. A few studied conversational Spanish; some 
had a series of discussions on South American problems; some read and 
discussed together recent books on South America;? one group worked up 
a faculty chorus for singing South American songs. Some groups were able 
to bring lay people of the community into the program in giving book 
reviews, in making talks, or in sharing their arts and crafts exhibits. 

Plans were adjusted in the process of development as seemed best to the 
particular group carrying them out. For example, the music group felt the 
need of scheduling a meeting early in the year for launching its program 
of music. For this program excellent talent was drawn from Mobile in a 
broad range of musical offerings—piano and vocal solos, dances, singing 
games and rhythms, folk songs and dances. A supper of South American 
food and with appropriate decorations was served at the conclusion of the 
program. Local musicians, having become interested, helped at the monthly 
teachers meetings. Glee clubs of various local schools gave South American 
musical programs at the opening of the monthly meetings. In local schools 
various classroom groups worked up pageants and chapel programs which 
were given before teachers meetings or club meetings of lay groups. 

For the most part, the group leaders rendered excellent service. The 
leader of the music group set out certain definite points for accomplish- 
ment during the year; one of these was the learning of four South American 
folk songs; namely, ‘‘Alalimén,” “Ay, Zamba!” “The Lamplighter,” and 

*For example: Herring, Hubert C: Good Neighbors. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 


381 p. JWilgus, A. Curtis, and Eca, Raul d’. Outline-History of Latin America. Revised edition. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, 1941. 410 p. 
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“Little Bird of the Cliff,” from the Latin-American Song Book.* The 
leader of the music group induced the county board of education to pur- 
chase a set of rhythm band instruments. The group spent its time at the 
regular monthly meetings in singing South American songs, in playing the 
instruments, and in learning simple South American dances. 

The literature group spent its time enjoying South American novels and 
poetry. The books were in easy reach as the county board had purchased 
several copies each of the novels suggested by the planning group in the 
Handbook.* The arts and crafts group became acquainted with South 
American arts thru films, reading, the examination of actual samples, and 
in trying to reproduce some of the samples. 

In the period allotted to the general session each of the small groups at 
different times gave something to the program. Because of the nature of 
the work of the music group, it had more to give of general interest, such 
as the singing of the four songs which everyone was learning to sing, but 
each group did its part toward making the general sessions worthwhile. 


Evaluating the Program 


It is difficult to evaluate such a program, as real progress could be meas- 
ured only by changed attitudes and point of view. Certainly it can be said 
that many more books were read about South America than otherwise 
would have been. The speakers, who brought to the group first hand infor- 
mation about South America, were able to discuss its problems most interest- 
ingly. The films shown gave vivid pictures of life, customs, and physical 
surroundings which only a trip could have done better. Surely this gain 
in knowledge has meant a corresponding increase in understanding of and 
friendliness for the people of South America and of the world. 

A carry-over to the classrooms was evident in the increased number of 
units on South America, which were carried out with a better selection of 
materials for reference reading and more varied and richer avenues of 
expression—painting, clay work, weaving, and music (singing of folk 
songs, dancing, rhythms). The children who were working on these units 
were able to hear the speakers procured for the teachers meetings. The 
groups whom the speakers visited gained much in making special prepara- 

de Torre, Emilio, and others, editors. The Latin-American Song Book. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
Me These Fracluded: Algeria, Ciro. Broad and Alien Is The World. Translated by de Onis, Harriet. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. 434 p. JAmorim, Enrique. The Horse and His Shadow. 
Translated by O’Connell, Richard L., and Lujan, James G. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943. 
252 p. Gil Gilbert, Enrique. Our Daily Bread. Translated by Poore, Dudley. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1943. 246 p. JGraca Aranha, José Pereira da. Canaan. Tran‘lated by Lorente, Mariano 


J. Boston: Four Seas Co., 1920. 321 p. {[Villaverde, Cirilo. The Quadroon. Translated by Lorente, 
Mariano J. Boston: L. C. Page and Co., 1935. 399 p. 
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tion for the coming of the visitors by listing questions and problems for 
discussion. 

Not only was the influence of the study on South America felt in the 
classrooms, but it had a stimulating effect on lay groups. Several clubs over 
the county based their year’s study on South America; others gave one or 
more meetings to South America. Speakers for the teachers meetings ap- 
peared on the programs of lay groups also. Lay people of the communities 
helped in musical features of the teachers meetings, in sharing exhibits in 
arts and crafts, and in collaborating in faculty study programs, 

Another outcome is the developing of an inter-American center at the 
consolidated Robertsdale High School. Several teachers in this section of 
the county have taken part in inter-American workshops at the university, 
and so have gained a great deal in a background knowledge of South 
America; the Robertsdale school is making a special collection of South 
American materials. Several special programs about South America have 
been held here on music, art, and current problems. As a culmination of the 
second year’s work at this center the schools of the area (Robertsdale and 
four ‘feeder’ schools) worked out cooperatively a pageant on South 
America for the last teachers meeting of the year. 

From the varied activities and experiences which have come to the Bald- 
win County teachers from their study on South America, it is believed that 
a fine beginning has been made for an increased feeling of goodwill toward 
and an understanding of the people of South America and, indirectly, of the 
peoples of the world. 


Brotherhood Creed 


I will spread no unfounded rumor or slander against any person, sect, or faith. 

I will never indict a whole people or group by reason of the delinquency of any 
member, 

I will daily deal with every person only on the basis of his true individual worth. 

In my daily conduct I will consecrate myself to the ideal of human equality, human 
fellowship, and human brotherhood. 


—G. H. REAVIS, Cincinnati Public Schools, 1946 












Inter-American Education in Colorado 


By WILHELMINA HILL 


Associate Professor of Education, University af Denver, Denver, Colorado 


N Colorado schools, the wartime emphasis on inter-American education 
was heightened because of the Hispanic influence in the history of the 
state and because of the thousands of Spanish-speaking people now living 
here. Many of these people are descended from the early Spanish colonial 
settlers; others from immigrants from Mexico and migrants from the South- 
west in more recent times. 


Education of Spanish-Americans 


High among the problems of inter-American educat‘on have been those 
related to the education of Spanish-speaking Americans. In some school 
systems there is no segregation of these children. They are taught in regular 
classrooms where the teachers take care of their individual differences in 
much the same way they do variations in other children. Skills in effective 
human relationships and in healthful living are important for these chil- 
dren. Learning to speak, write, and read English accompanies meaningful 
experiences in group living. 

In other school systems of the state, the Spanish-speaking children are 
segregated in special rooms or schools where emphasis is placed on learn- 
ing the English language. Often the equipment jn such situations is poor 
and the instruction formal. Less attention is paid to group living in the 
classroom than to exercises with the English language. In many instances, 
the teacher does not speak or understand Spanish, the only language many 
of these children understand on entering school. 

Much progress has been made in modernizing the education of Spanish- 
speaking children in recent years. Groups have studied the problem in 
workshops held in the central and southern parts of the state. Teachers 
and administrators have gone back to their school systems and have worked 
valiantly to improve their programs. Some printed suggestions have been 
developed which have been widely circulated. One study of how to teach 
prefirst-grade children from Spanish-speaking homes was revised and 
mimeogtaphed by the U. S. Office of Education and distributed to the 
Office’s Inter-American Education Demonstration Centers in various parts 
of the United States.‘ A recent series of magazine articles was based on 


1 Roybal, Delfie. Teaching Pre-First-Grade Spanish-Speaking Children. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, n. d. 15 p. (Mimeo.) 
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experiences thruout the state of Colorado in the teaching of Spanish-speak- 
ing pupils.* 

The Adams State Teachers College at Alamosa has sponsored a com- 
munity center in San Luis where the inhabitants are largely Spanish-speak- 
ing. To this center children and adults may go for a functional type of 
education. In addition to school classes, the center is used in many ways. 
Spanish plays, music, and programs are often held in its auditorium. The 
assistant director of the school had formerly received one of the South- 
western scholarships for graduate study granted by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. A workshop for rural teachers is one 
of the most valuable projects of the San Luis center. 

Outstanding among efforts to encourage the Spanish-speaking people to 
attend school more regularly has been the work of a young man of Mexican 
birth, a sergeant in the U. S. Army Air Corps, who has lectured to numerous 
schools and youth groups, telling them of his own struggle to obtain an 
education and what it has meant to him. 

During a recent summer school session an experimental class was con- 
ducted at the Colorado State College of Education at Greeley. The teacher 
of this class of Spanish-speaking children developed improved methods of 
teaching the use of language and other skills. Much additional work needs 
to be done in improving the methods of teaching English to Spanish-speak- 
ing children. However, this phase should not overshadow other essentials 
in their education. 


Inter-American Education in Elementary Schools 


With the publication of a new course of study for Colorado elementary 
schools in 1942,° increased attention was given thruout the state to hemi- 
spheric study at the elementary level. Work in social studies for the sixth 
gtade is now devoted to learning about “Our American Neighbors.” This 
study is outlined in units which contain many suggestions for activities 
as well as problems for developing the units. Suggestions are given on text- 
books, supplementary books, readers, magazines, pamphlets, posters, poems, 
pictures, films, art reproductions, crafts, and music to accompany each unit. 

At first some teachers found it hard to use the new course of study. They 
found it difficult to obtain suitable materials and some were not familiar 


7 Hamilton, Dwight. ‘‘Non-English Speaking Pupils.’ Grade Teacher 62: 38, 62; January 1945; 
“Teaching English and Reading to Non-English Speaking Children.’"’ Grade Teacher 62: 32, 80; 
February 1945; ‘‘More Helps in Teaching English to Non-English Speaking Pupils.”” Grade Teacher 
62: 26; March 1945; ‘Reading Readiness.’’ Grade Teacher 62: 24, 71; April 1945; ‘‘Teaching 
Reading to Non-English Speaking Children.’’ Grade Teacher 62: 20, 55; May 1945. 

*Colorado State Department of Education. Course of Study For Elementary Schools. Denver: 
the Department, 1942. 724 p. 
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with the unit method of teaching. The state department of education, local 
supervisors, and several of the teacher-training institutions of the state 
assisted the teachers with these and other problems and now the course is 
being used widely. 

Inter-American education in Colorado elementary schools is not con- 
fined to the social studies. Atttention is given to music, art, reading, literature, 
rhythms, and dancing. Diego Rivera paintings of Mexican children are very 
popular and are more suitable in Colorado than paintings of Dutch children 
which so often occupy space on the walls of elementary-school classrooms. 
“La Golondrina”’ (The Swallow) and ‘‘Cielito Lindo” (Beautiful Heaven) 
are sung in many classes. They are liked especially by the Spanish-speaking 
children. 

Primary story books, such as The Painted Pig, by Mrs. Dwight Morrow, 
illustrated by René d’Harnoncourt,* and Maria Rosa, by Vera Kelsey and 
illustrated by Brazil’s great artist, Candido Portinari,® are very popular. 
Books such as Down South America Way, by Cusack and Stumpf,® and The 
Silver Llama, by Malkus,’ are well liked by intermediate-grade children. 

Fifth-graders in Denver enjoy the old man’s dance, “Los Viejitos.’’ They 
wear masks and carry canes in this humorous dance of Mexico. Some Latin- 
American units are taught in Denver sixth grades, but these are developed 
thru voluntary pupil-teacher planning and are not required. 

In addition to learning about Latin America, Colorado schools are more 
and more concerned with learning about our own Spanish-Americans and 
the Mexican nationals and men of Jamaica who have come to Colorado in 
the summer to help with the crops. In studying about our own Spanish- 
speaking people, attention is given to the religious folk art of the Southwest, 
called Santos. These are carvings and paintings on wood tablets of saints 
and other religious characters. Spanish-American folk songs and dances 
are often learned. Old legends and stories are sometimes read or told, tho 
these are difficult to obtain. Both the contributions and the problems of this 
large minority group have now become a subject of study in some of our 
elementary schools. 


Training Teachers for Inter-American Education 


One of the major aspects of inter-American education in Colorado has 
been the training of teachers for effective work in this field. Demonstration 


* Morrow, Elizabeth. The Painted Pig. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 33 p. 
6 Kelsey, Vera. Maria Rosa. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1942. 38 p. 
® Cusack, Alice M., and Stumpf, Alta E. Down South America Way. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 


Co., 1942. 312 p. ; 
™ Malkus, Alida S. The Silver Llama, Chicago: John C. Winston Co., 1939. 108 p. 
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centers, supervision, workshops, and courses in inter-American education 
have been among the means used for this purpose. 

Two of the Inter-American Education Demonstration Centers of the 
United States Office of Education were in Colorado. The center at the Colo- 
rado State College of Education at Greeley developed a Latin-American 
unit in its laboratory school and otherwise helped in the training of teachers 
for inter-American education. The demonstration center at the University 
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FIGURE 4, INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION CENTERS IN COLORADO 


of Denver, with its statewide committee, operated in a dual role, as one of 
the centers sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education and as the Education 
Committee of the Rocky Mountain Council on Inter-American Affairs. The 
council was a project of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Resources from the two sponsors made. it possible to carry on a 
continuous regional program, beginning in 1942. After programs were 
begun in other states, the project reverted to a statewide basis, with mem- 
bers representing forty school systems or institutions of higher learning 
in Colorado. 

From time to time, the cooperating centers have been supplied with 
speakers, exhibits, and printed materials for their programs. Literature, 
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art, and Spanish language exhibits furnished by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion have been circulated. 

During two years a more intensive type of work was done in a few school 
systems to which special help could be given. In 1943-44 work was begun 
with five school systems not far from Denver—Englewood, Fort Lupton, 
Brighton, Lafayette, and Louisville. To each community a team of specialists 
in inter-American education was sent twice. On each team there was one 
person each from the elementary, junior high-school, senior high-school, 
and university levels. They met with the teachers of the five school systems 
and helped with their inter-American programs in various ways. Usually 
they separated on arriving in each community, with some team members 
meeting with the teachers of elementary schools and others with secondary 
teachers. Sometimes they gave advice on Latin-American art, music, or 
literature for elementary or secondary schools. Again they described Latin- 
American units that they had taught. 

During 1944-45, assistance was offered to these sathe school systems and 
in addition Lakewood and Denver were added to this special project. On 
one Saturday morning in December a workshop was arranged to which 
teachers from the various school systems could come. Held in a Denver 
school where Latin-American studies were being carried out, the visitors 
could see the work being done by the children. There were three workshop 
periods during the morning: one was for unit planning; one for working 
with clay, papier maché, and paint; and one for learning to sing Latin-Ameri- 
can songs in Spanish. This workshop was well dttended by teachers from 
Englewood, Lakewood, and Denver. Following the workshop, a consultant 
was sent to assist teachers in Lakewood with Latin-American studies in social 
science and Spanish courses. Another team member was sent to Englewood to 
lecture at parent-teacher meetings of two of the elementary schools. 

In the spring of 1945, teams were sent to Fort Collins, Greeley, and 
Colorado Springs. In Fort Collins, the schools were dismissed at 2 p.m. so 
that the team members could hold meetings with the teachers in the social 
sciences. Meetings were held for teachers of elementary, junior high-school, 
and senior high-school levels. 

In Greeley, the meetings were held in the evening, with about 125 teach- 
ers present. First they met for a general lecture on inter-American education. 
Then they broke up into elementary, junior high-school and senior high- 
school groups, where the team members discussed the subjects requested by 
the Greeley school people. For the most part, Latin-American art and social 
studies were the topics discussed. In the elementary-school meeting Latin- 
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American literature for children was also included. The team members 
illustrated their discussions by exhibits or slides. 

At Colorado Springs, members of the team spoke to the elementary 
teachers about art and social studies, and to junior high-school teachers 
about some of the newer methods of teaching Spanish. This was at the 
special request of the Colorado Springs teachers. 

For three summers, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs sponsored a number of inter-American workshops. One of these was 
held each year at the University of Denver. It was cosmopolitan rather 
than local in membership, with people coming from New York, Montana, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Michigan, New Mexico, and many other places. The 
members increased their backgrounds of understanding for inter-American 
education and each worked out some specific problem—curriculum, instruc- 
tional, or otherwise—which he planned to use in his own school or school 
system the following year. 

Many courses of study, units, plans for the teaching of Spanish-American 
children, and new technics for teaching Spanish, were the result of these 
workshops. The people participating have increased their contributions in 
inter-American education in many ways and in many places. 

Other workshops have been held at the Adams State Teachers College 
at Alamosa and its center at San Luis. Here the teachers are specially 
trained for teaching Spanish-speaking pupils and adults. 

Inter-American education thruout the Western hemisphere has made and 
is making a real contribution to improved understanding among the Ameri- 
cas. It should continue to be encouraged everywhere as an important part 
of education for world citizenship. Colorado’ schools have made a real 
beginning in this direction and will continue to foster inter-American and 
other phases of international education during the postwar period. 


“Building a peace requires as much moral stamina as waging a war. Perhaps it requires 
even more, because it is so laborious and painstaking and undramatic. It requires 
undying patience and continuous application. But it can give us, if we stay with it, 
the greatest reward that there is in the whole field of human effort.” 


—HARRY S. TRUMAN, October 1945 











A Faculty Improves Its 
Intercultural Understandings 


By VIRGIL M. ROGERS and WALLACE SUGDEN 


Superintendent of Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan (formerly of River Forest, 
Illinois); and Curriculum Coordinator, Public Schools, River Forest, Illinois 


HE board of education of River Forest provides for teachers a study 

bonus of $20 per hour of college credit for summer work, without 
limit. As a result, each summer many of the teachers are found in the 
summer sessions, workshops, or in travel for which credit is allowed. The 
summers of 1943 and 1944 were periods of great racial and cultural tension 
thruout the world. At the University of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
and Teachers College, Columbia, teachers and staff members from the River 
Forest schools had listened to discussions and had participated in meetings 
centering around interracial cooperation and understanding. One of the 
faculty members had been an eyewitness of the Harlem riots in 1943, in 
which hundreds of persons were injured and millions of dollars’ worth of 
property was destroyed. 

The policy of the administration of the River Forest schools has been 
to encourage group discussion on areas of special study each year. The 
teachers council, composed of elected representatives of the teachers, supet- 
visors, and administration, explores various areas to determine what fields 
are most profitable for careful examination and research. Unanimous agree- 
ment was reached to spend the year 1944-45 working in the field of inter- 
cultural cooperation and understandings. Committees were appointed, ar- 
rangements were outlined for selecting resource leaders, and a calendar for 
the fall and winter months was prepared. 

The board of education provides funds for securing resource leaders with 
special competence in the area to be explored, who are brought in as special- 
ists to meet with faculty groups, parent groups, and student groups. 

The council agreed to encourage experimentation at various grade levels 
in the development of units of work emphasizing intercultural cooperation 
and understandings. Some comprehensive projects were developed, extend: 
ing over a number of weeks, for study, exploration, and summarizing. 
Others were done with less long-term planning, and some were only inc 
dental. However, it was generally agreed that the program of improvement 
in intercultural understanding on the part of the teaching personnel and 
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the general broadening of interest and understanding on the part of stu- 
dents and parents have been productive of worthwhile results, particularly 
at the upper-grade levels. 


Parents Cooperate 


A committee reported on the teachers’ plans to the educational advisory 
council, which resulted in a decision to give attention to intercultural under- 
standings and cooperation by parent-teacher groups during the year. Promi- 
nent speakers were brought to the community, including a noted sociologist 
from the University of Chicago, who addressed a citywide parent-teacher 
conference on “Race Relations in the Postwar Period.” 

Smaller group discussions followed, and gradually broader understand- 
ings were established. Intercultural. assemblies were held, parents and 
teachers cooperating by bringing leaders in vatious racial groups to meet 
with groups in the community. While some schools did not participate in 
these activities, others did, and it was generally agreed that during the 
year much good grew out of the program. The president of the teachers 
council worked with the school librarian in preparing an annotated bibliog- 
raphy covering the best reading in the field of race relations. About thirty 
up-to-date books were made available—some at the professional library for 
circulation among the teachers; others at the public library. Fiction and 
nonfiction both were listed, including recent best sellers. Stories were carried 
in the paper, resulting in a considerable spreading of interest among laymen 
in the community. 


Faculty Conferences 


A series of teachers meetings and conferences followed during the year, 
in which there was considerable stimulation of interest resulting in further 
study of intercultural understandings. One of the persons presented to the 
faculty was the director of the Bureau of Intercultural Cooperation of 
Chicago. Outlines were made of the materials presented, and teachers were 
encouraged to use these outlines as a basis for group discussion and study, 
and also as a source of material for the development of units of work and 
courses in social studies in the classroom. 


Sample of Study Outline 


As an outgrowth of the October 4 general teachers meeting at which a 
Suest speaker presented the challenging problem of racial intolerance, sev- 


*See bibliography at end of article. 
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eral areas of activity were outlined for group study. It was suggested that 
success in treating untrue generalizations can be achieved thru a cooperative, 
scientific approach to four main problems: 


1. What basic facts may be established thru the careful examination of the 
problem of prejudice toward minorities? 
a. Develop a knowledge of the historical implications of racial ten- 
sions 
b. Analyze the conditions attending various race riots 
*c. Make an analysis of the manner in which individuals become prejudiced 
d. Become aware of the contributions of anthropology to the increased 
understanding of racial groups 
e. Conduct research to determine the proportions and extent of existing 
prejudice toward minority groups in the United States 
f. Determine the extent of the race problem in other nations 
*g. Make a self-examination to consider individual prejudice. 


2. What are the factors which have been responsible for the cause of racial 
tensions and what are the effects ? 
a. Visit communities where firsthand observation and interview will throw 
light on our understanding of the race problem 
*b. Determine factors causing prejudice against minority groups such as 
Negroes, Jews, Orientals, and Catholics 
*c. Study the ways in which (a) society, (b) the persecuted, and (c) those 
inflicting the injustices are affected by prejudice. 


3. What has been done for the purpose of reducing race hatred and mis- 
treatment ? 


*a. Study the legislation enacted to improve race relations 
b. Review the documents guaranteeing justice, equality, and fraternity 
*c. Become acquainted with the current government policy toward Japanese- 
Americans 
*d. Consider the part that the United States immigration policy has played 
in our race relations 
e. Thru correspondence determine the work of other educational institu- 
tions in attacking the problem of minority groups 
*f. Secure the literature and suggestions of agencies established for the 
purpose of assisting in the interest of better race relations. 


4, What can the school do to make more amicable human relations possible? 
a. Teacher activities 


(1) Prepare an area of experience and study for classroom groups on 
intolerance and prejudice 

(2) Eliminate personal prejudice 

(3) Study the possibility of segregation as an aid in removing racial 
tension 


*Considered by the committee to be the most significant points. 
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t § (4) Read and review current literature on the subject 

. (5) Prepare plan for the promotion of better race relations in the 
community. 


b. Class activities 


*(1) Carry out a unit of work with an aim of creating understanding 
and appreciation of all peoples 
(2) Encourage tolerant attitudes in school living 
(3) Direct students to those historical documents that were designed 
-d to safeguard human rights 
-d (4) Make use of attitude tests prepared by children to determine the 
status of prejudice. 


ng Visual Aids Used—Exhibits and Films 


Films were made available for showing to groups of pupils in the school 
assemblies. One of the films, World We Want To Live In,* which inter- 


ial estingly and effectively presents arguments against racial and religious’ 
intolerance, is made available thru the National Conference of Christians 
OW and Jews. Other excellent films were obtained thru the distribution service 


made available by The Film Workshop (84 East Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Illinois) and Young Men’s Christian Association Motion Picture Bureau 
(19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois). An exhibit on Negro life in 
America, loaned by the Bureau for Intercultural Education in New York, 
was kept one week in each of the schools. Teachers and pupils made special 
studies of this exhibit, which portrayed Negro leadership in America in a 
favorable light, and which we found thru tests given to various groups 
resulted in broadening understandings and appreciations on the part of the 
ese- children for the contributions of the Negro race to American society. 
Recently the schools have purchased miniature copies of the exhibit posters, 


as 


ose 


nis- 


yed as permanent instructional materials'to be used in the schools. 
itu: Outcomes 
the The outcomes of this project by the teachers of River Forest are too 


numerous to outline in extensive detail. However, certain definite results 
ble? may be briefly stated. The project stimulated widespread interest and, per- 
haps more nearly than any other project ever undertaken by the staff, re- 
5 on ceived unanimous approval and commendation. Among evidences of 
worthwhile results may be listed the following: 





1. Teachers developed an awareness of a broad field of problems, to which 


acial : : “ Pat 
many had previously given scarcely any serious thought. A clearer appreciation 
*Considered by the committee to be the most significant points. 
*World We Want To Live In. 16 mm. sound, 10 min. National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1941. 
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of the hazards of a segmented society and a fractionalized American culture have 
come to all who have been working on these problems. 

2. False notions and fallacies about racial and cultural superiorities and inferi- 
orities were exposed and, in the minds of most, exploded. 

3. It became clear to many that unless one is able to free himself from the 
bonds of prejudice and bigotry, one’s teaching for intercultural understanding 
is likely to be largely ineffective. 





Department of Weekday Religious Education, River Forest, Illinois 


“We share a festival event with children in another community.” 


Pupils from the Haines Public School, Chicago, present a program in the River 
Forest schools as an aid to building a better understanding and appreciation of the 
Chinese. 


4. Science has become a great ally of those who wish to help fight the doctrines 
of racial supremacy and inferiority. A Public Affairs Pamphlet, The Races of 
Mankind, was found especially helpful for teachers and parents.” 

5. The studies brought out much statistical evidence of the discrimination 
against racial and cultural minorities which had been entirely unknown to many 
members, or at least had not been fully understood. | 

6. Teachers came to understand better, thru the analyses of their own preju- 
dices and those of their associates, pupils, and parents, the ways in which indi- 
viduals become prejudiced. 

7. The harm done to the persecutor, as well as to the persecuted, growing 


™ Benedict, Ruth, and Weltfish, Gene. The Races of Mankind. Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 85. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1943. 31 p. 
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out of intercultural conflicts brought increased appreciation of these problems 
to many. 

8. A large number of sources of helpful materials for teachers and units of 
work in this field were uncovered. Many new books and reports on racial groups, 
intercultural problems, and studies on such related areas as housing, parks, play- 
grounds, equalization of educational opportunity, and employment practices were 
added to the classroom libraries and the professional library. 

9. A broad approach to the problems related to intercultural understanding 
seems to have been helpful to students. There has been definite evidence of the 
development of better understandings and deeper appreciations of all peoples, 
which is one of the goals of American democracy. 

10. By way of political action, the teachers association passed a strong resolu- 
tion asking the members of Congress for the establishment as a permanent law 
the program of the Fair Employment Practices Committee. All congressmen were 
written, and the question was presented thru the local teachers association repre- 
sentative to the Illinois Education Association convention, which also adopted 
the resolution. 

11. Teacher and student groups visited points of interest in the metropolitan 
district which were selected to illustrate some of the material studied in the units 
of work presented in classrooms. 
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CHAPTER VII 


TEACHING MATERIALS IN EDUCATION 
FOR GOODWILL 


Members of French Junior Red Cross with gift boxes from America, 
in Red Cross warehouse in Paris; Red Cross photograph by Atkins 


“It is thru fraternity that liberty is saved.” 


—VICTOR HUGO, 1870 












Suggested Materials and Approaches for 
Study of Intergroup Problems 


By C. O. ARNDT, NORA BEUST, HELEN Kk. 
MACKINTOSH, and DOUGLAS S. WARD 


United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C, 


N writing this chapter, the procedure has been to envision real intergroup 
problem situations which often perplex teachers in elementary schools 
when boys and girls of varying backgrounds work and play together. These 
problem situations are briefly described and are followed by suggestions 
as to the types of materials and learning situations which may prove helpful 
in their solution. 

Effort was not made to present a complete list of materials in any of the 
several scenes, but rather to give a sampling of the various kinds of teaching 
materials that are available today. It is hoped therefore that teachers will be 
stimulated to employ their own resourcefulness in finding additional ma- 
terials and developing meaningful experiences for their pupils. The refer- 
ences mentioned in each section are listed in classified form at the end of 
the article. 

Materials dealing with intergroup and international relationships on the 
elementary-school level are as yet comparatively scarce. This was found to 
be particularly true of audio-visual materials. It is hoped that these deficien- 
cies soon will be remedied. In the meantime, teachers will need to use 
ingenuity and creative imagination to meet the needs as they arise. 


Scene 1. Getting Together As Teachers 


Many new families have moved into the community during the wat 
years. The heads of some of these families still have direct ties with the 
lands of their origin—Poland, Italy, Mexico, China. Again, some of these 
families, including Negro families, have migrated from the rural South. 
A considerable number of children from these homes are attending the 
local elementary school. 

The elementary-school teachers have sensed tensions among their pupils 
in a larger degree than before the war. This has perplexed particularly those 
teachers who have had no previous experience in working with minority 
groups and with people from abroad. Their high-school and college work 
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had included no courses in anthropology, race relations, or international 
relations. 

“How shall we equip ourselves better to deal with these problems? Is 
there something we can do toward this end by way of in-service education? 
How shall we proceed?” These are some of the questions raised by the local 
elementary-school teachers. 

A possible first step toward the intelligent study of the problems in 
question might be a survey of the local school and community population 
with the view of learning the nature of its culture. This study might begin 
with the students in the elementary school and move from there into their 
homes and the community generally. From this analysis, appropriate projects 
considered important to all groups in the community could be developed, 
and the cooperative effort of interested groups enlisted in carrying it to 
completion. Community health and sanitation problems might possibly 
afford a desirable starting point, as was done in San Marcos, Texas (44). 

As a second step, the teachers might organize an in-service study group. 
If this were done, the members should have no difficulty in finding stimu- 
lating and informative materials. 

For example, in the pamphlet entitled The Races of Mankind (6) Ruth 

Benedict and Gene Weltfish discuss such questions as: What are race dif- 
ferences? Is the shape of the head significant, or the size of the body, or 
the quality of blood? In simple, nontechnical language, these two professors 
of Columbia University develop an anthropological approach to the study 
of the peoples of the world, particularly those who comprise the people of 
the United States. 
_ An effective medium for sharing the information in this pamphlet with 
a group is the film strip and accompanying lecture entitled We Are All 
Brothers (60). Complete directions are given with the lecture, thus ena- 
bling any teacher to serve as narrator. 

What is the nature of prejudice? How does it originate? These and re- 
lated questions are discussed in Probing Our Prejudices (37) by Powder- 
maker and Storen. Emphasis is placed upon activities which can help reduce 
prejudices, Teachers will appreciate the many questions for discussion found 
at the end of each chapter, as well as the suggestions made for vital student 
activities. 

Teachers concerned with selecting materials for school use in the Latin- 
American field will make use of Latin America in School and College 
Teaching Materials (1). While materials on the elementary level are lim- 


* Numbers in parentheses refer.to the classified bibliography at the end of the article. 
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ited, the evaluations given to geography, language, and literature books 
provide valuable criteria for the selection of curriculum materials generally. 

What role can education play in the development of understanding be- 
tween peoples today? What has been its success in the past? What can you 
and I do about it? Questions such as these are discussed by Carr in Only 
by Understanding (11). 

A recording entitled Open Letter (67), which forcefully describes the 
Detroit race riots, will be found highly stimulating and provocative because 
of the serious nature of the facts presented. 

Administrators and classroom teachers who are daily confronted with 
real situations will wish to know how other teachers have actually worked 
out their problems in this area. Americans All: Studies in Intercultural 
Education (33) was written in large part by elementary- and secondary- 
classroom teachers from various parts of the country. These teachers describe 
what has been done in this field thru the study of English, social studies, 
art, or thru the parents of their pupils. 

Finally, the teachers may wish to read descriptions of work in developing 
understanding between peoples of different groups, whether economic, re- 
ligious, or racial by teen-age young people. If so, Children Object (24), in 
which Holbrook reviews the work of Youth Builder’s Clubs, is suggested. 


Scene 2. Developing International U nderstanding 


Children in a kindergarten group have written letters to their fathers 
who are overseas. A reply comes from Alma’s father in the Pacific area, 
telling about little brown and yellow children and their fathers and mothers 
who help the servicemen in many ways such as finding trails and getting 
laundry done. The kindergartners ask, Do the children in those countries 
have picnics? What do they eat? Are there horses? Do they have farms? 

The children will enjoy Susan Who Lives in Australia (31) because 
the pictures are gay and colorful and full of action. Pictures show boys and 
girls riding to school, watching a sheep shearing, on picnics, with their pets, 
seeing a city, spending a day at the beach, boating, at the zoo, and enjoying 
home life. Children will see that the clothes and the city houses are much 
like our own. After seeing the pictures of the sheep shearing the children 
may be able to go to see some sheep and examine some wool, so that here 
again similarities will be seen. 

The pictures of the strange kangaroos and koala bears may be supple: 
mented with the film Aussie Oddities (49) which is made up of amusing 
pictures of Australian animals. Pictures from the library and slides and 
stereopticon views are another source of illustrative material. 
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Food too is a point of interest. A coconut, for example, and the picture 
book, The Legend of the Palm Tree (5), give insight into the lives of 
people who live in jungles. Children may draw pictures of their impressions. 
They also would enjoy having a coconut broken open to see its structure 
and to taste the contents. 

Some kindergartners may have fathers who have been to China. This will 
bring up such questions as, “Where is China? Do Chinese people eat rice 
every day? What games do the children play?” A delightful little book 
called The Chinese Children Next Door (9) tells with humor and charm 
the story of a Chinese mother who had six girls and longed for a son. This 
book also answers questions about food. Chinese children think it is funny 
that Americans eat with a knife and fork, and they also wonder why we do 
not cut our mouths. The American mother in the story explains, “People 
always think what’s different is funny.” There is a picture of a Chinese 
house that the children may wish to build or draw. The pictures of little 
Chinese girls would take on added significance if there were dolls dressed 
in similar costumes or if a Chinese in native dress came as a guest. 

Directions for making and dressing dolls and making typical houses, 
domestic animals, and other objects characteristic of each country are clearly 
given in Homemdde Dolls in Foreign Dress (26). This book can be used 
by children of the upper elementary school. The older boys and girls might 
like to dress dolls for the kindergartners in connection with their own study 
of understanding other nationalities. 

Recordings of Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes (63) indicate the similari- 
ties between American and Chinese folklore. 

If the interests of the group extend to Mexico, the film Mexican Children 
(58) and the recordings of Mexican Children’s Games (65) are excellent 
teaching aids for better understanding. A concrete little volume that will be 
of help in bringing together human elements is A Child’s Good Night 
Book (8) illustrated by the famous Mexican artist, Jean Charlot. The 
central idea of the book is the universality of sleep. Author and artist have 
included wild things such as monkeys, lions, kangaroos, in addition to the 
human family. Recordings of lullabies from various nations may be used 
effectively with this book. European lullabies are available in records (66). 
If additional material is desired, the Spanish-American Song and Game 
Book (35) has a section ‘For Those from Five to Seven.” Both English and 
Spanish text are given together with music. 

The booklet entitled A Letter to Daddy (15) illustrates what is being 
done in kindergartens to get acquainted with people in distant lands. It is 
made interesting to children thru experiences of their fathers. 
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Scene 3. Building World Friendships 


As one aspect of Junior Red Cross work, boys and girls prepare educa- 
tional gift boxes for children in other countries. They wonder what the 
children are like who will receive the gifts. What do they study in school? 
What are their problems and needs? Such questions offer possibilities for 
study in intermediate and upper grades. 

In their discussions the feeling grows that to understand each other, boys 
and girls and grownups too must know each other as persons, whether it 
is one’s next-door neighbor or someone half the world away. The children 
discuss ways and means that can be used to accomplish their purpose. They 
suggest pictures, movies, maps, books, exhibits, games, music, and people 
themselves as possible sources of information. 

From their school materials bureau they secure portfolios, such as Life 
of a Family in China and Life of a Family in India (69). Each tells a con- 
secutive story thru interesting and authentic photographs, with carefully 
checked captions written in such a way that each picture may be used to 
illustrate some aspect of living. 

The group also learns that motion pictures can be secured that will make 
children of other countries much more real, such as Smile with the Chil- 
dren of China (59), a film which pictures education, work, and play under 
war conditions; Dinner at School (52), in which a British child narrates 
parts of the film where children are shown participating in the school lunch; 
and French-Canadian Children (53), which shows the winter home life 
and activities of a family in the province of Quebec. 

From their librarian the group learns of the twenty-six recordings of 
children’s books under the title, Books Bring Adventure (62), by the Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues of America, Inc. These may be used in the class- 
room if the school has a play-back machine or the school may urge the local 
radio station to use them as a series of broadcasts. The first thirteen of these 
are also available as phonograph records; they include The Level Land 
(14), Mocha The Djuka (34), Struggle Is Our Brother (18), and others 
of equal interest. 

A committee checks the school map collection and finds no recent map 
that shows parts of the world to which recent events have given importance. 
They ask for a new map (71) that will give an air-age emphasis. 

Another committee asks the music teacher where to find songs of children 
of other countries. They find Folk Songs and Stories of the Americas (36); 
Sing for Christmas (47), a book of Christmas carols; and Music of Man) 
Lands and Peoples (30), containing art and folk songs. 
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Thru their librarian again, the group learns that they can secure from 
their state library an inter-American exhibit which will help in the under- 
standing of our neighbors to the South—thru pictures, stamps, records, 
books, real objects, costume dolls, and other visual aids. They also discover 
the Learn-a-Lingo game available in Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 
Italian, which will give them some idea of how these other languages 
sound in comparison with their own. 

The brother of one youngster who has come home from the South Pacific 
brings curios, trinkets, snapshots, a musical instrument, and other things, 
which he displays as he tells something about the people he met and answers 
questions. A well-known stamp collector in the community is invited to 
show his collection which includes stamps from countries children have 
never heard of before. 

How can they use the information they have gleaned from various 
sources? How can they tie together the various threads of interest in a 
practical way? One of the many possibilities for accomplishing this is thru 
a Book Week? activity in which they bring to life thru a series of living 
pictures the characters from children’s books thruout the world. This would 
involve wide reading, careful selection of stories that would lend themselves 
to this treatment, study of pictures to plan authentic costumes and back- 
ground, and selection of the episode or situation in terms of which the 
character would speak. 

The children may agree that they should prepare a Junior Red Cross 
correspondence portfolio and send it to the country of their choice. They 
put into it canceled stamps, samples of small coins, snapshots of themselves, 
their families and friends, picture postcards of their town, samples of 
school work, art illustrations on every page, a letter of transmittal, and 
other items that seem important to them. In the future they will receive a 
return portfolio which will come from real children like themselves, 

All of these activities should be pointed toward crystallizing children’s 
ideas about the rest of the world in terms of boys and girls like themselves— 
their needs for food, clothing, shelter, recreation, education, religion—that 
will help to make them seem as real as the children next door. 


Scene 4. Understanding Religious Groups 


“Why should some kids get a holiday and the rest of us not?” 
“Just wait, next year I’m going to pretend that I’m Jewish, too. Lots of 
them don’t Jook like Jews.” 


? Children’s Book Week, early in November. Sponsored by the Children’s Book Council, 62 
West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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These are samples of the reactions to the absence of several pupils 
excused for the celebration of Rosh Hashana, the Jewish New Year. Know- 
ing that another strain on intergroup relations would come shortly when 
Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, was observed by Jewish children, 
the teacher and the librarian prepare a display of books which provide 
answers to questions such as these: 

What religious celebrations do we observe? 

Why do Jewish people not celebrate Christmas? 

What part do children have in these celebrations? 

How do the people of different religious groups celebrate their holy days? 

Outstanding among the books which are read most widely is One God: 
the Ways We Worship Him (19). The chapter on ‘The Jewish Way’’ is 
most widely read, because of the question that began the study, but ‘The 
Catholic Way” and “The Protestant Way’ are also understandable and 
inviting to students from the third grade up, and portions of these chapters 
are read to children of the lower grades. 

Of interest particularly to the older children is The Tree of Life (43). 
Encyclopedias and reference books are marked for easy reference to articles 
about the great religious faiths of the world. Also consulted, and used as 
a starting point for many class discussions are the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, and the constitution of the local 
state. The American belief in freedom of religion is easily apparent and 
willingly accepted once the children of the elementary school are afforded 
the opportunity to give attention to this important area of human experience. 

The class also hears a summary of Puritan Adventure (29), which pre- 
sents in exciting story form the life of the Puritans and a tribe of Massachu- 
setts Indians about 1635. The importance of religious liberty in the settling 
of our country and the place of religion in the life of early settlers are 
clarified. In this connection the class decides to attend a Thanksgiving serv- 
ice in a neighborhood church, discussing afterward the typically American 
aspect of this day and the ways in which it rises above religious differences 
but is essentially religious. Some of the class work on a stained glass wit 
dow, using the gesso process, to produce an effect which will be appropriate 
in a chapel used for the observance of Thanksgiving. 


Scene 5. Talking about Food and Cleanliness 


Upper-grade children in a discussion of food are talking about likes and 
dislikes. The teacher has built up a situation in which boys and girls can 


discuss problems freely and frankly. A youngster volunteers, “I don’t like 
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Mexican food—it’s dirty; I saw flies on it. It’s too hot and it isn’t good.” 
This statement leads to a discussion of Mexican food, and then to foods 
of other people of the world which are different from ours. 

If the question of cleanliness is discussed, the teacher can suggest that 
there are city and state reports on sanitary conditions of restaurants. A 
committee of pupils could locate the reports with the help of the librarian. 
These data will help the children to understand that cleanliness is not a 
matter of nationality. Films such as Defending the City's Health (51) and 
House-Fly (55) will aid boys and girls to visualize the part that engineer- 
ing and science play in the sanitation of modern society. Also stressed are 
the importance of the education of the individual in an effective health 
program. It is evident from the pictures that sanitary engineering costs 
money. , 

The question of tastes in food may be given direction thru reading The 
Story of Cookery by Lamprey (27). For example, there is the chapter on 
“What the Galleons Brought” that contains: Cookery in the Roman Em- 
pire; How Trade in Foodstuffs Began; Sugar, Spice and Raisins; New 
Vegetables Introduced; The Great Fairs; A Gingerbread Recipe; and Tea, 
Coffee and Chocolate. 

Interest in South American foods may be stimulated thru the book called 
Foods America Gave the World (46), which gives the history of corn, 
potatoes, chocolate, pumpkins, vanilla( the orchid that flavors our cakes), 
turkeys, and many other foods that came originally from South America, 
Central America, and Mexico. In addition to the historical emphasis, atten- 
tion is given to the use of vegetables and fruits as a source of art motifs 
by the Indians. Pupils may wish to experiment in design with vegetables 
common to their own locality. 

After reading and discussing these two books the pupils will enjoy trying 
their hand at some cookery. The South American Cook Book (7) may be 
used with the help of the home economics instructor or some of the mothers. 
Recipes for which directions are given include fesjoada, favorite dish of 
Brazil, puchero, an Argentine dish, and chili con carne, best known of 
Mexican dishes. Also included are such delicacies not commonly known in 
the United States as Argentine tongue in almond sauce, Mexican chicken 
with fruits, rice with hearts of palm, and Brazilian avocado ice cream and 
grilled red bananas, 

The significance of spices may be understood thru reading Spice on the 
Wind (16). The chapter on “Vanilla from Mexico” could be used as an 
introduction to a product of great importance in the development of civiliza- 
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tion. Students may be stimulated to read more detailed accounts about the 
rich trade in spices carried on by the peoples of Egypt and China before 
the days of the Greek and Roman Empires, and how, tho spices are not of 


such great economic importance today, they still add to the enjoyment of | 


many of our foods. 

Boys and girls may wish to experiment in growing such herbs as basil, 
celery seed, mustard, rosemary, and thyme. Here again they will discover 
that there is individual preference even in their own small group as to 
which spices or herbs taste good and which are distasteful. 


Scene 6. Getting Along with Others 


There has been bad blood in the neighborhood between parents as well 
as childten. Reports have come of after-school clashes on the streets. A 
climax appears in the form of a battle of nationalities on the playground 
when one child calls another “‘a dirty Jap.” Others join in with equally bad 
names for other groups or nationalities, The trouble is broken up by the call 
for the opening of school but several children in Miss Moore's class feel 
so strongly that they share their interpretation of the experience with her. 
She sees the situation as an opportunity to suggest that the group talk over 
the problems involved calmly and cooperatively to see if there is anything 
they can do (a) to work out the present situation and (b) to prevent sucha 
situation from developing again. 


The teacher remembers that among the books that have recently arrived 


is one entitled Fair Play (28). It tells in simple language how people can 
live decently and pleasantly with each other in terms of laws that have been 
made for the common good and happiness. She shows it to the childrea, 
mentions the title, and asks them to suggest what they think the content of 
such a book will be. She reads enough to stimulate their interest in reading 
it themselves. 

The group finds that the school materials bureau has a chart entitled 
America—A Nation of One People From Many Countries (68). Thi 
poster clinches the discussion as individual children locate their own 1 
tionality group. 

Children and teacher decide cooperatively that it would be worthwhile! 
make a survey of the nationality and racial groups in their own community 
They do not limit their study to families with children in school but it 
clude everyone in the neighborhood. The results are charted graphicall) 
with an interesting colorful border showing nationalities represented, a0 
are also published in their school newspaper. The children’s reading * 
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directed toward books showing friendship and understanding between 
children of different nationality groups in our own United States. They 
decide to collect and display in their room all the books they can find that 
will emphasize this point of view. Included are such titles as the following: 

Blue Willow (20) is the story of the warm friendship and understanding that 
developed between Janie Larkin, a little American girl who treasured a blue 
willow plate as a symbol of home and beauty and security, and Lupe, a Mexican 
gitl who helped Janie to adjust to a temporary home near some cotton fields in 
California. 

The Rooster Club (3) has Nino as its youngest member, a boy who had come 
to the United States from Italy. This Boy Scout club has many adventures and 
good times together. There is mountain climbing, working for justice for Nino’s 
dog, boating, picking beans, and friendship with a group of Chinese who know 
how to tell good stories. 

Told Under the Stars and Stripes (4) is a collection of stories of children of 
many races and nationality groups who call the United States “home.” 


The children discuss ways and means to find an answer to the ques- 
tion: “How can we better understand each other within our own com- 
munity, so that regardless of nationality we can be good friends and good 
citizens?” 

The children discover and bring to the class the record Ballad for Ameri- 
cans (61) which is played not once but several times to get its full mean- 
ing. The librarian mentions issues of Building America on minority groups 
—the American Indians and Spanish-speaking people (10). A committee 
secures from the local museum exhibits which show art forms representative 
of the nationality groups in their community. The group invites persons rep- 
resenting various nationalities in the community who were discovered by 
the survey to come to school bringing various treasured possessions and to 
answer questions. 

After a good deal of discussion the boys and girls decide that there must 
be motion pictures which their parents might see in order to help them 
understand the problem of getting along with other people. They write a 
letter to the president of the parent-teacher association, telling something of 
their own problem and the experiences which led up to it, asking whether 
a film can be shown. The choice made is It Happened in Springfield (57). 
Arrangements are made to screen it at a local picture theater. It shows how 
one community recognized the problem of intolerance and attempted to 
build thru its school system a feeling of better understanding of all national- 
ity groups in the community. The Story of the Springfield Plan (12) is 
suggested for group study by parents and teachers. 

The children again, with the guidance of their teacher, recommend to the 
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school council that children of all rooms need to discuss this common 
problem of getting along with each other. They invite the rest of the school 
and their parents to an assembly program in which they summarize their 
study. They tell the president of the school council they will serve as 
“consultants” to other groups in the school. They decide further to con- 
tinue their own interest in the problem in various ways. They will build 
a file of current materials—pictures, articles, news items which can be 
used for reference. They will assemble in the library the books that picture 
children of the United States as real friends. 

Is the problem of getting along with others solved at the end of the 
study? Of the year? No, but a beginning has been made that will bring 
results as children continue to work and think in the light of their experi- 
ence, 


Scene 7. Thinking about Negro Relations 


“But he is a Negro and my folks don’t want me to play with Negroes,” 
_ shouts a sixth-grader to his schoolmates who are choosing a baseball team 
for a game with the local parochial school. A number of boys favor having 
the Negro boy, who is a good player, on the team. Others are against it. 
The teacher, who is close to her pupils, soon learns about the argument. She 
does not take sides but suggests that the boys do some reading and thinking 
about the problem before reaching a decision. 

' What materials should be suggested to the pupils and teacher of this 
class in an effort to help them work out this problem? 

First, a word with the teacher. We Build Together (38) will be most 
helpful as a source for desirable reading materials. In this pamphlet a 
Negro librarian presents a reader’s guide to Negro life and literature for 
elementary- and high-school youth. She evaluates a large number of books 


for children and points out in each case their merits and weaknesses in | 


building good attitudes on the part of the reader. A more recent magazine 
article (39) by the same author annotates children’s books which deal with 
Negro youth. 

And now, some suggestions for the children. They have heard of Jesse 
Owens, world famous runner and broadjumper, and of Joe Louis, cham 
pion heavyweight boxer. Would the children like to hear these men talk 
about sports? They can, and without charge, if the class will borrow the 
recording entitled Freedom’s People: Contributions to Sports (64). 

Another good reference on sports is the exciting football story, All 
American, by John R. Tunis (45). There are no dull pages in this story. 
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It will help the class to think thru the problem since it deals with football, 
and, incidentally, a Negro player. 

If someone wants to read the life story of a Negro who was one of our 
greatest scientists, Dr. George Washington Carver (23) is recommended. 
From this story the children can learn to respect and admire this distin- 
guished scientist and friend of the’people. 

Some of the younger pupils might like to learn how the children of a 
Negro family, at work and at play, enjoy the same kinds of things as 





Public schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


“A visiting librarian introduces us to a poet we had not known.” 


children in other families. Two books, richly illustrated with photographs, 
are recommended: Tobe (41), by Sharpe; and My Happy Days (40), by 
Shackelford. 

Finally, everyone in the class will enjoy the motion picture, Henry 
Browne, Farmer (54). This picture shows a Negro family, including chil- 
dren, at work on their farm. They go to town to buy supplies and enjoy 
what other people do when the week-end arrives. 

Having heard the recording, read some of the books, seen the motion 
Picture, and thought thru the problem anew, the boys of the class are more 
likely to want the Negro boy to play on their ball team. 
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Scene 8. Studying Economic Relationships 


No one in the sixth grade has anything against the new boy who enrolled 
in the school the first day after the holidays. He told his name in a voice 
which held no fear—just a little uneasiness that any one of the sixth- 
graders feels is only natural in one coming to a new school. The new boy 
is no sissy, either. Coming to school, some of the regulars tried him out 
by throwing rocks at the telephone pole ahead, and without a word the 
new boy joined the game and scored as many hits as any of the rest. In 
the room he went to work on the assignments in a way that showed that he 
didn’t consider them too hard, but without straining to impress the teacher. 

But the new boy ‘‘doesn’t belong.” He wears faded, patched overalls— 
a bit too short in the legs for him, and a trifle tight when he bends over 
or sits down. Overalls were common in the school that the new boy had 
been attending, the school across town, out beyond the paved streets and 
sidewalks. ‘“They just aren’t worn in our school,” someone says. Only a 
few of the members of the grade go so far as to talk openly and loudly 
about the new boy’s clothing, but the others indulge in not-always-discreet 
criticisms and fun-making. 

The teacher of the sixth grade is, of course, well aware of what is going 
on, and begins to search for ways to meet the situation, Several times a 
week the children take turns reading from and showing the illustrations in 
a book not accessible to all. A new book was about to be started, and The 
Hundred Dresses (17) is selected. The committee which makes the selec- 
tion offers apologies to the boys because the book concerns a girl, her 
imaginary raiment, and the taunts of her better-dressed female contem- 
poraries, but the teacher adds that it might be “interesting even to boys, who 
aren’t as unconcerned with personal appearance as they usually pretend to 
be.” In the story, Wanda Petronski always wore the same faded blue dress 
to school, but responded to taunts with tall tales of a ‘hundred dresses in 
my closet,” and finally won the class drawing contest with masterful 
drawings of the imaginary frocks. The story and the troubled consciences 
of members of the class combine to point an invisible finger toward the 
new boy of the tight overalls and the rest of the sixth grade. 

Another approach is supplied when several in the class present a panel 
discussion on North Fork (21), the story of a rich young boy who finds 
himself in an entirely new situation as the owner of a lumber camp. He 
fights hard to bridge the gap between himself and his less well-off associates. 

The teacher also arranges to show the class the motion picture, Dead End 
(50). The contrast of the “poor little rich boy” and the Dead End Kids 
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again show the reverse of the situation in the sixth grade. The picture is 
shown in connection with the study of housing conditions as part of the 
social studies program, but it also has a lesson about the new boy for his 
sometimes scornful classmates. 

We, the People (25) contains two chapters, “The Have-Nots vs. the 
Haves” and “What Next?”, which two of the boys in the sixth grade, 
one being the new boy, read and report to the class. This is part of the 
social studies work, but it also seems to have quite a bit to do with the 
reasons why some sixth-graders wear tight overalls, and some seem always 
to be wearing something brand-new. 


Scene 9. Recognizing Labor Problems 


Among the bulletin board clippings appears a two-column item topped 
with a banner headline which not only reports but clearly laments the num- 
ber of strikes and work stoppages in the United States. Children in the 
sixth grade of a school in a small but substantial residential community 
read the item and one remarks, ‘‘My dad says they ought to put all those 
strikers in jail.” Another says, “I don’t think we need unions; they’re always 
making trouble.” The teacher uses these comments as springboards to 
launch a discussion by the children of such questions as ‘““What do we mean 
by organized labor?” ‘“‘How do employers organize?” ““Why have working 
people organized unions?” “What means do laboring people have to get a 
fair deal?” Before the questions were all out in the open it was plain to the 
group that there were at least two sides to such matters as strikes and 
lockouts. 

“But we don’t actually know much about strikes and things like that,” 
says one of the group. ‘“My uncle in Pittsburgh told me about some trouble 
there about unions, but I don’t understand much about what he was saying.” 

“It may be because we have no large factories or groups of people em- 
ployed in one enterprise that we know so little about these matters,” the 
teacher adds. 

So the group embarks on the study of labor problems. Along with read- 
ing, other sources of information were utilized. A neighbor of one member 
of the class, an industrial relations specialist employed by a large manu- 
facturing concern in a near-by city, responds to an invitation by visiting the 
class. He spends much of his time defining terms which had been en- 
countered and looked up in the dictionary, but not clearly understood. At 
the suggestion of one pupil, the teacher locates a citizen of the community 
who is employed by a labor union in a near-by city. He explains to the 
Class the activities of the union, and describes his part in its program. 
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One of the girls reports on her observation of a picket line, draws 
sketches on the board of the placards carried, and describes her attempts 
to discover ‘“‘what was back of” the picketing. In answer to her questions 
she had been handed a printed card which stated that inquiries concerning 
the dispute should be directed to the headquarters of the union. The class 
writes a rather long letter, asking all of the questions which the situation 
called up, and receives a reply. There followed other letters, including one 
to the retail store which was involved in the dispute. These observations, 
interviews, and letters were all instructional materials for this class. 

Early in the study of labor problems, the class sees a film, the Industrial 
Revolution (56), rented from a near-by film depository. The class also 
reviews some of the things learned in social studies about the guilds in 
Europe in the days before America had been discovered. On the Long 
Road (42) contains a good chapter on ‘“The Guild-hall.” Several geography 
and history books in the classroom library contain sections about the indus- 
trial revolution. The class discovers early that difficulties between laborers 
and their employers have been a problem for a good many years. Reports 
are given about labor leaders such as Samuel Gompers, Eugene V. Debs, 
William Green, John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, and Sidney Hillman. Lead- 
ers in all walks of life in the United States who started their earning career 
as laborers were also studied. 

Several numbers of Building America (10) are used by the class, and 
altho not all members have the opportunity to read each number, all take the 
time to learn from the pictures shown in “Men and Machines,” “Labor and 
Management,” “Business,” ‘Our Farmers,” and “Civil Liberties.’’ Right 
of Free Speech (48) by Chester S. Williams provides a ringing accom- 
paniment for the material about civil liberties. 

“I thought strikes only had to do with workers and their bosses, but it 
seems that they have a lot to do with other things too,’ is the way one 
member of the class sums up his interpretation of the topic. 

““Yes,”’ someone else adds, “‘and what should be done about them isn't 
as simple as I thought it was before we started on this subject.” 


Scene 10. Slanting Units of Work Toward World Goodwill 


As the outcome of a discussion in a meeting of parents and teachers, it is 
decided that, in view of the many nationality groups in the community, 
for the school year just under way all social studies work will be slanted 
toward understanding the various peoples of the world. Such a decision 
means that each group will have a part in a United Nations’ Festival which 
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is suggested as a goal for the year’s work. How can each group of children, 
in terms of its maturity, best contribute to the project? 

The principal and parent representatives meet with the group of teachers; 
principal and teachers meet with the children in the large group and in 
smaller groups to discuss the problem which parents have proposed to them. 
They decide that every group will not necessarily be working intensively 
at the same time on the problem of world goodwill, but that there will be 
many opportunities thruout the year for each group to study and share. A 
steering committee made up of representatives from each group in the 








Public schools, Oakland, California 


“We share with our schoolmates our dream of a world of friendship.” 


school is appointed to serve as a clearinghouse and as a unit that will have 
responsibility for keeping the United Nations’ Festival in mind thruout the 
year. 

There is a proposal that the steering committee build a questionnaire that 
will be taken home by every child. It is a page in length, explains briefly 
the project of the year, and asks parents to indicate ways in which they can 
contribute to a study of other countries. Questions such as the following are 
included: “‘Have you a special dish you would like to cook for a group of 
children at school if we supply the ingredients? Do you have weaving, 
pottery, woodcarving, lace, or other handcrafts you can share with us? Can 
you demonstrate any of these? Have you books, stamps, coins, pictures of 
other countries to share with us as an exhibit?” The returns are card in- 
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dexed and parents are invited thruout the year to contribute. Out of this sur- 
vey or census comes a talent night in which parents, teachers, and children 
are encouraged to take part, in one sense as preliminary to the festival. 

The steering committee secures two copies of the magazine Childhood 
Education (13) for April 1944, which is devoted to child lore from various 
countries. A bulletin board is developed by selecting and mounting those 
pages that will stimulate interest. There are songs, games, recipes, stories, 
anecdotes that are interesting to the whole school community. 

Various committees of children are asked to check the files of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross News (2) for all stories or articles which can con- 
tribute to the project. The catalog of the Industrial Arts Cooperative Service 
(70) is checked to discover equipment and materials that can be used in 
handwork activities. 

At all levels of the elementary school there are possibilities for children’s 
activities—visiting a child’s home to see a special type of bread made; or to 
see the goat that gives milk; finding out how one’s first name sounds when 
it is translated into another language; spotting letters from family and 
friends in any type of overseas service on a huge map of the world; making 
a stamp collection; exchanging letters with children in other countries; en- 
tertaining parents with film strips or lantern slides of far-away countries, 
accompanied by children’s talks. 

The climax of the year’s work comes in the festival itself. The steering 
committee, the parents, and the various groups of children pool their ideas 
and experiences for the year to plan a school community occasion that will 
capitalize especially upon the skills and abilities of persons who were born 
or who have lived in other countries of the world. Use is made of the 
publication on Creative Ways for Children’s Programs (32), a reference 
volume which helps teachers and children to use classroom experiences as 
the basis for a program. 

In the school gymnasium they plan for background ‘‘sets’’ representing 
various countries and carried out by each art group in the school. There are 
various booths where cooking of certain national dishes is carried on by 
experts from the various countries, and the product is for sale at cost. 
There are booths of exhibits of individual collections or nationality collec- 
tions. Handicrafts are demonstrated. Singing, dancing, an orchestra group, 
a story telling contest—in these activities the audience is given an oppor- 
tunity to participate, not to be passive listeners. Different persons suggest 
that those interested in craft, for example, may wish to organize an informal 
group using school facilities if some of the skilled members of the group 
will serve as leaders. 
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The details of such a festival program are many and each school has to 
work them out in terms of the community, its resources, its interests, and 
the learning experiences that are developed with children. But it can be a 
rich source for many kinds of learning that lead to better understanding of 
people, both near and far. 
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Books, Pamphlets, and Magazines 


. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF 


TEACHING MATERIALS ON INTER-AMERICAN SUBJECTS. Latin America in 
School and College Teaching Materials, Washington, D, C.: the Council, 
1944. 494 p. 


. American Junior Red Cross News. Washington, D, C.: American Red Cross. 


Issued monthly September-October to May. 


. ANGELO, VALENTI. The Rooster Club. New York: Viking Press, 1944. 


150 p. 


. ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Told Under the Stars and 


Stripes. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. 347 p. 
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York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1940. 47 p. 
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31 p. 
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“Business.” Vol. 4, 32 p., April 1939. 

“Civil Liberties.” Vol. 4, 32 p., May 1939. 

“Labor and Management.” Vol. 9, p. 162-91, March 1944, 

“Men and Machines.” Vol. 1, 28 p., October 1935. 
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York: Foreign Policy Association, 1945. 96 p. 
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“Potentially Rich Territory” 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


Secretary, Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of School Administrators, Washington, D. C. 


N his recent study of an important western railroad, James Marshall tells 
how the railroad’s plan was to build “through potentially rich but un- 
developed territory and hang on until the country caught up with it.’ 

The builder had vision. He saw possibilities and he was willing to 
assume leadership. His venture helped to open the West and the West in 
turn helped him. Within twenty years, his railroad grew from a dream to 
one of the greatest in the world. Men and women with vision to see and 
courage to act have always paced man’s progress. 

Now as never before education desperately needs leadership for building 
into ‘potentially rich territory.” It is frequently said that scientific progress 
has pushed far beyond social progress. The implications of atomic power 
make this point indisputable. Man has in his grasp the scientific means of 
destroying whole areas in a single action. The terrific demonstrations of the 
first few atom bombs are sufficient proof of these statements. For this 
method of warfare, there is no defense. Peace is the only answer and 
goodwill is the only basis of a lasting peace. 


Education as a Force in World Peace 


The catastrophic events of the last decade have shown the power of 
education just as surely as the bombs in New Mexico, Nagasaki, Hiroshima, 
and Bikini demonstrated the power generated by the splitting of the atom. 
The educational program of the Nazis was indeed so penetrating that we 
still face the problem of counteracting its effects. Faced by such an 
example of education directed to man’s detriment, our profession must 
accept the challenge to show that this same force can also work to his 
advantage. 

Educators worked untiringly and successfully for the inclusion of the 
power of education in the United Nations Charter. Recognition in the 
Charter gave them a further opportunity which they immediately seized. 
In November 1945, representatives of forty-four nations met in London to 
investigate the possibilities of an organization with a planned educational 
Program to foster peace based on international understanding and goodwill. 


oe ne. James. Santa Fe: The Railroad that Built an Empire. New York: Random House, 
- p. 124, 
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At its opening meeting, this group was challenged by a statement by Prime 
Minister Attlee that wars ‘‘begin in the minds of men.’’ Our watchword, he 
continued, is to “educate so that the minds of the people shall be attuned to 
peace.’’? 

' Accepting the challenge and believing in the possibilities of an inter- 
national educational organization, the conference set about the arduous but 
stimulating task of forming an organization which could actively build 
“the defences of peace in the minds of men.” In the Preamble of its char- 
ter, the framers wrote of “‘the dignity, equality, and mutual respect of men” 
and maintained that ‘‘wide diffusion of culture and the education of hu- 
manity for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of 
man and constitute a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill.’’* In 
this they put a challenge to education, a-challenge which if accepted and 
successfully met has possibilities equalled only by a Magna Charta. 

The Charter itself could be written by a few representatives gathered 
around a conference table. The organization will include only a few repre- 
sentatives of the member nations. The real work must be done on a far 
different scale. It will have to be done by the “‘you and me”’ of the educa- 
tional profession. 


New Frontiers for Peace in Elementary Education 


Even the closest scrutiny of the Charter reveals no mention of the ele- 


mentary school; but the elementary school, your school, is there just as | 


surely as if it were mentioned by name in bold-face type. The success of 
failure of all the brave plans for peace will ultimately rest with the people 
themselves, and their reactions will depend on the kind of basic education 
they have received. 

The responsibilities of education for peace and goodwill fall heavily on 
the elementary school. Of all the levels of the educational system, the 
elementary school receives the individual least biased by racial, national, 
social, economic, and religious prejudices. 

Here he lives with others on the basis of their worth as individuals. What 
he experiences as he progresses thru the elementary-school years determines 
to a great extent the attitudes he will have as an adult, for during these 
years he is most impressionable. The elementary school must so guide him 
that he will gain experiences thru which he can know the dignity of man. 


2**United Nations Educational Conference."’ Journal of the National Education Association 35: 3-6: 
January 1946. 

* ““UNESCO—World Charter for Education.’’ Journal of the National Education Association 3°: 
49-51; January 1946. 
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The elementary-school principal must take the lead in planning learning 
to promote these understandings and attitudes. It is his responsibility ‘to 
make it possible for his co-workers in each classroom of the school to work 
in a school climate of security and goodwill. He must realize that the 
progressive building of goodwill in his school is his most important job. 
If he fails in this, other successes are inconsequential. 

For a school as a whole to work in a spirit of security and goodwill 
certain fundamental contributions must be made by the principal. He must 
be able to look at his co-workers with level eyes, not regarding himself as a 
superior but as one carrying unique responsibilities that affect the working 
conditions of all other members of the school staff. He must welcome 
competence and leadership wherever they appear and be able to develop 
them to the benefit of the school. The principal must himself be free from 
prejudice; he must not merely treat every parent, child, and teacher with 
equal respect but he must genuinely fee/ respect and consideration for each 
one. Combined with these inner attitudes of the principal, skills are needed 
in planning and administration so that the school runs smoothly and com- 
fortably, with an irreducible minimum of interruptions, confusion, and 
strain. 

The principal is in position to see the whole child in the whole school 
in the whole community. He must take the lead, working with other mem- 
bers of the school faculty, in frequent and searching appraisals of the 
school curriculum. The total learning of the children must be considered. 
Where the community influence is toward prejudice and distrust among 
cultural groups, the school must plan to meet specific issues as they arise 
and at the same time carry forward a long-time campaign for improved 
community attitudes. Fully as important is the school’s responsibility in 
the one-culture community; children can grow to adulthood without any 
real awareness of the richly varied cultures of the world or even of their 
own United States. The children of privilege and the children of under- 
privilege are alike in need of experiences that will help them to look with 
friendship on all children, regardless of parental background. _ 

The Department of Elementary School Principals is to be heartily con- 
gtatulated for reporting in this book on the work that elementary schools are 
doing toward building goodwill. The range and variety of the activities 
described will stir.the imagination of every reader. It is to be hoped that 
this book will inspire hundreds of school faculties: (a) to locate in their 
communities people with varied cultural and national backgrounds or with 
travel experience who might enrich the school experiences of the children; 
(b) to examine their available teaching materials with a view to their most 
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effective use and the thought of securing an up-to-date supply of the many 
helpful books, pictures, and other aids to intergroup understanding; (c) 
to check the curriculum in terms of possible learnings for greater intercul- 
tural and international understanding; and (d) to reappraise themselves 
as educators, with a determination to develop in themselves the knowledge 
and the attitudes that the world needs in the coming generation of world 
citizens. 

The fainthearted may draw back from such efforts. The world is weary 
now; the zeal and self-sacrifice of the war years are fraying down into 
post-war disillusionment and bickering. It is easier and safer to teach old- 
fashioned book learning than to launch out in search of such intangible 
values as the building of attitudes of goodwill. But men and women of 
courage and vision will rise above weakness and doubt; they can see more 
clearly than ever that education can be the spearhead of progress in building 
a creative new world in which the promotion of human welfare is the basic 
aim of all public policy—tocal, national, and international. 

The elementary schools appear to have caught the vision. They are on 
the march. When historians write of the present era, they must be able to 
say that the goodwill which the world then enjoys came about because the 
schools built thru uncharted but “‘potentially rich territory” and “hung on” 
until the world caught up with them. 


“Today as we move against the terrible scourge of war—as we go forward toward 
the greatest contribution that any generation of human beings can make in this 
world—the contribution of lasting peace, I ask you to keep up your faith. I measure 
the sound, solid achievement that can be made at this time by the straight edge of 
your own confidence and your resolve. And to you, and to all Americans who dedicate 
themselves with us to the making of an abiding peace, I say: The only limit to our 
realization of tomorrow will be our doubts of today. Let us move forward with strong 


and active faith.” 
—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, April 1945 
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Agencies 

Many lists are available of agencies working in the fields of intercultural and 
international relations; several of these directories are cited in the bibliography 
on page 275. The Editorial Committee wished to supplement these more com- 
prehensive lists by calling attention to a few agencies that had been especially 
helpful to elementary-school workers. The persons who had shown interest in 
the field of the yearbook by promising to send articles were asked, using a double 
postal card inquiry blank, to report the names of three or four national agencies 
that had been most helpful as sources of materials, suggestions, or other prac- 
tical helps, in elementary education for intercultural and international goodwill. 
Of the more than sixty agencies named in the replies, the following seven were 
outstanding in frequency of mention: 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED Cross, Eighteenth and D Streets, N.W., 
Washington 13, D.C. Edward A. Richards, Acting National Director 


Organized to promote worldwide friendship thru providing opportunities 
to school pupils for service and cooperation. 

Provides consultative service by field workers and information service for 
letters of inquiry; loans of exhibits; sponsors correspondence with schools 
abroad, providing free translation and transmission of this correspondence, 
also correspondence between schools in different sections of our country; trans- 
mits gift boxes to schools abroad; provides lecturers for school assemblies ; pro- 
motes direct service projects thru the National Children’s Fund. Special services 
to schools enrolled as members in American Junior Red Cross. Inquiries wel- 
comed from pupils, teachers, principals, and other educators. 

Materials: Posters, plays, toy patterns, sewing and woodwork patterns, and 
pamphlet materials. The American Junior Red Cross News sent eight times 4 
year to each classroom paying the membership fee of fifty cents a year. Magazine 
contains stories, articles, and illustrations that emphasize cooperation, service, and 
international understanding and goodwill. 


BUREAU FOR INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION, 1697 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York. William H. Kilpatrick, Chairman; H. H. Giles, 
Executive Director 

Non-profit agency organized by educators in 1934 to improve democrat 
human relations thru the schools. 


2A majority of the replies came from yearbook authors whose names appear eatlie 
Assistance is also acknowledged from the following: Flo Bowman, Thelma L. Bristor, G. H. 
Brown, Henry B. Burkland, Josephine Carpenter, Grace Casebolt, Bert Chappell, G. M. 
Cunningham, Marjorie E. Dudley, A. N. Foster, Clifford Gibson, Valine Hobbs, Roberti 
McGuire, Antoinette Miller, Norma Nicewanner, F. S. Pargot, William R. Parrott, Fred 
E. Pauley, Sue M. Powers, H. G. Robinson, Grace R. Southwick, Arlene Slootmaker, Ems 
H, Suerken, Vernette Trosper, S. O. Welday, and Dorothy Wright. 
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Works with administrators and teachers to develop successful patterns for 
intercultural education; promotes intensive experimentation and evaluation of 
methods; sponsors teacher education thru conferences, summer workshops, and 
inservice courses. Inquiries from teachers, principals, and other educators are 
answered by a ‘‘guidance-by-mail” service or personal interview. 

Materials: List of publications sent free on request; includes numerous pub- 
lications of the Bureau and of other agencies, purchased and resold by the 
Bureau, Materials for teachers include books, pamphlets, bibliographies, and 
teprints of articles. Materials for students include a textbook, articles, posters, 
cartoons, plays, and radio scripts. Limited supply of transcribed recordings for 
loan. Annotated list of films in intercultural education is in preparation. Pub- 
lishes quarterly Intercultural Education News, free on request. 


CouNcIL AGAINST INTOLERANCE IN AMERICA, 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. James Waterman Wise, Director; Annette 
Smith Lawrence, Educational Director 


Was organized in 1938 to combat prejudice in America. Conducts an educa- 
tional program directed chiefly to teachers in American schools. 

Material includes a manual for elementary schools, We’re All Americans; a 
map, “America, a Nation of One People from Many Countries”; and American 
Unity, a monthly educational guide. All material is sent without charge to 
teachers and others in educational work. School affiliation must be mentioned 
in requesting material. 

A new visual program includes Pictures for Democracy, a photographic service 
furnishing pictures to schools, organizations, and civic groups; traveling photo- 
gtaphic exhibits such as “The Negro in American Life,” “The Jew in American 
Life,” and “The Springfield Plan”; and film strips including “Forward All 
Together.” This material is sent for cost of shipping. 


THE East AND WEST ASSOCIATION, 40 East 49th Street, New York 
17, New York. Pearl S. Buck, President; Lily Edelman, Director, Educa- 
tion Division 

Seeks to encourage the interchange of information, in terms which average 
petsons can understand, about all peoples on the earth. 

Helps local groups in planning conferences and programs; sponsors inter- 
national correspondence; maintains a library service; maintains a booking service 
for speakers. Sponsors art exhibits. Conducts librarians’ institutes and teachers’ 
institutes. Inquiries welcomed from teachers, principals, and other educators. 

Materials: Picture portfolios, pamphlets, and bibliographies for boys and girls 
on China, India, Africa, Japan, Turkey, and Russia. Publishes monthly librarians’ 
bulletin, People Through Books ($3.50 a year), giving specific sources for pro- 
gram materials, films, and current reading on a keynote people each month. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, 381 Fourth Ave. | 


nue, New York 16, New York. Everett R. Clinchy, President 


Was formed in 1928 to promote amity and cooperation among Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants and to seek to lessen all intergroup prejudice. 

Sponsors American 3rotherhood Wook in February of each year and pro- 
vides suggestions for methods of observance; sponsors Religious Book Week 
during early May of each year; sponsors workshops and community experiment- 
tion in intercultural education; renders service thru national office, thru sixty-two 
regional offices, and thru local committees in approximately four thousand com. 
munities. Inquiries welcomed from teachers, principals, and other educators. 

Materials: Radio scripts, film strips, slides, motion pictures, program sugges- 
tions, bibliographies, resource material for observance of Brotherhood Week. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION, Seventeenth Street and Constitution Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. L. S. Rowe, Director General 


Official international organization created in 1890 by the twenty-one American 
republics to foster understanding and cooperation. 

Provides information on every phase of life and institutions in the Americas; 
loans concrete teaching materials ; promotes observance of the Pan American Day, 
April 14. Inquiries welcomed from teachers, principals, and other educators. 

Material for elementary schools: Loan material available to schools includes 
posters, maps, lantern slides, motion picture films, sheet music, postcards, travel 
folders, school art work, photographs of works of art, boxes of souvenirs, and 
books. Publications include pamphlets on the various republics, a special series 
for young readers, and numerous bibliographies, Classified to cover a wide range 
of topics representing life in the Americas. Publishes Bulletin of the Pan Ameri 
can Union monthly, $1.50 a year. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION, Federal Security Agent) 
Washington 25, D. C. John W. Studebaker, Commissioner; Harold 
Benjamin, Director, Division of International Educational Relation 


Official agency of the United States government. 

Provides research and consultative services ; sponsors intervisitation of teaches 
and students between this and other countries; holds conferences; assemble 
and evaluates teaching materials; helps to provide speakers and resource leades 
for educational groups. The Division of International Educational Relatioss 
maintains three service sections—American Republics, European (includin} 
British Empire), and Near and Far Eastern sections, Inquiries welcomed fro 
teachers, principals, and other educators. 

Materials for elementary schools: Bulletins, pamphlets, bibliographies, & 
hibits, recordings. Publishes School Life ten times a year, $1, which include 
bibliographies and articles on intergroup and international education. 
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RECORDS AND INFORMATION 


HIS SECTION of the yearbook presents the membership list of the De- 

partment of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association and a directory of state, sectional, and local associations of 
elementary-school principals. 

The list of members is arranged aphabetically by states, with symbols 
used to identify the life members and those who serve as local, district, 
and state representatives of the Department. This membership list of 8100 
names is indeed the ““Who’s Who’ for elementary-school principals. 

Membership continues to grow; there has been an increase of 550 for 
1945-46 as compared to 1944-45 and the present total is the largest in 
the history of the Department. The following sixteen states met the 1945- 
46 membership quotas set by the Executive Committee: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and 
West Virginia. Life memberships increased to 334 in 1945-46. 

The three lists of professional organizations for elementary principals 
include 39 state associations; 128 sectional organizations (for counties 
and other districts); and 131 local associations. The information is as com- 
plete as could be obtained. The Department hopes that all organizations 
of elementary-school principals will supply the corresponding information 
tegularly for inclusion in future yearbooks. 

The Department’s first twenty-five years have seen prosperity, depres- 
sion and war come and go but the elementary school weathers every outer 
change and remains at its best a citadel of good and happy living, serving 
always the present generation of children and the future of the nation. 
New philosophies emerge, methods change, broader functions are defined 
as the importance and the opportunity of elementary education are more 
fully understood. The Department accepts responsibility for a leading part 
in all efforts toward continued improvement of elementary education. 
Thru local and state associations of principals and by united efforts thru 
the Department of Elementary School Principals improvement of ele- 
mentary education will continue. 


Eva G. PINKSTON, Executive Secretary 
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List of Members, 1945-46 


HIs LIST of the current membership of The Department of Elementary 
School Principals is correct to June 1, 1946. Identifying symbols are 
used as follows: 


+ Life members of the Department 
* * State representatives of the Department 


* City, county, and district representatives of the Department 
§ Members during the year who are now deceased 


ALABAMA *Jones, Lenore, 
Alea. a. 203 Pm “OO . , 

nderson, Vera, Altamont Apts irmingham . 
"2408 N. 12th Ave., Birmingham 3 a Elizabeth, 


Crichton 
Baggett, Ms. by oan K., Cottage Hill School, Mein 6 


Laird, J 


6 ‘ 
Baughman, Mattie, R.F.D. 8, Box 394, Birming- oo Mary S., 


am 8 
Birdie A., 103 N. Lewis St., Mont- ote _ M., 


gomery 7 
Beverly, O. B., Box 795, Mobile 5 


. L., 1158 Gorgas, Mobile 20 agen Mrs 
H., A ae Sched. be Prattville : 
861 alnut St adsden : : 
’ Mrs.’ Fred B., 2025 Leighton Ave., An- Pra Sear School, 8400 First Ave. 
*Nungester, Frances, 
a. Fac a St., Attalla . 
*Carlisle, Mrs. Cecil A., 1616 ‘Wellington Rd., — aie ‘ | TM aed School, 1700 Sixth 
ood Owens, Mrs. 


2210 Walnut Ave., Anniston 


ingham 
Mary M., ‘Minor School, 2425 Ave- BD nag > 
Pell City 


Christine H., 1225 16th Ave., sammie, E. 


, Elia F., 
Marguerite, LaFayette School, Mont- *Shetnel, Mrs. 


gome: 
vale Ks. Charles R., Hewitt School, Truss- "“PalptechnigHasttte Pin ath 


Snoddy, W. T., 
3013 Ave. F, Birmingham Sparks, H. Claxton, 


ie Buren, Elementary School, East 


1011 Eighth Ave. N., Birming- 


-, Supt. of Schools, Enterprise am & 
Hall. William R., 313 Valley Rd., Birmingham 6 ee bee Star C.. 
Hanes, Margaret, 716 Sixth Ave. W., Birming- Vaughan Joseph T., 


Martin School, 1325 12th St. N., gomery 


Wagner. r ee 
109 S. Grove St., Huntsville hatl Maud 
Mrs. Minnow M., 8 N. Monterey St., FWilliaas, , 


bama City 


-——| Robert C. a tae School, 901 Ninth Williams, Miriam, 


Ave. N., Birmingham bile 17 
** Johnston, Robert C., “0 Magnolia Ave. S., Woodall, Mrs. J. B., 
Birmingham 5 ville 
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1606 Monterey PIi., 
Lamberson, Lottie, 
204 Augusta Ave., 


5424-6 Ct. S., Birmingham 6 
Woodstock Avenue School, 
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‘George D., North Birmingham School, 2620 Are ve 
N, 35th Ave., Birmi 


300 Sixth St. S. W., ee Be 
Reynolds, Mrs. 
» Iola, Avondale Mills School, 


1511 Fourth Ave., 


B. R. Prof. of Educ., 


1724 31st Ave. N., Birmingham 4 
Inglenook School, Birming- 


ham 7 
Stroud, Mrs. Ella M., 3904 36th Ave. N., Bir 


mingham 7 
Teague, Lera E 
Tuggle, Pearl Stewart, 
13 N. 80th St., Bir 
$521 First Ave. S., Birming- 


vn _ Ruth M., 351 S. Jackson St., 


5708 Sixth Ave. $., Birming: 
ee ee ey oy Oe Williams, Jacob T., West Gadsden School, Ale 
2300 St. Stephens Rd., Mo 

308 S. Greene St., 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


ARIZONA 
Acuff, Guy, Elementary School, Cashion 
Adams, S., Horace Mann School, Bisbee 


Aldridge, Aubrey C., 14 N. 13th St., Phoenix 

Apfel, John, Elementary School, Litchfield Park 

Ashe, John L., Supt. of Schools, Gila Bend 

Ashe, Robert W., Supt. of Schools, Peoria 

Bailey, Lucille, 2802 E. McDowell Ave., Phoenix 

Barry, John H., Supt. of Schools, Maricopa Co., 
Phoenix ; 

Benedict, Franklin J., Grammar School, Benson 

Bowie, Arthur, Supt. of Schools, Williams 

*Bradford, H. Frank, 314 W. Lewis, Phoenix 

Bray, Cora A., Box 693, Salome 

Breeze, Retha E., W.R.A., Camp I, Poston 

*Brimhall, E. R., Irving School, Mesa 

Caldwell, Mrs. Alice K., 1496 E. McKinley, 
Phoenix 

Carlisle, O. L., Somerton 

Case, Maurice, Box 1476, Miami 

Chitty, Ethel L., Wenden 

*Clements, Norman, Hill Street School, Globe 

Coor, L. F., Box 62, Avondale 

Court, Grace, 2005 W. Washington St., Phoenix 

Curtis, Loren S., Supt. of Schools, Marana 

Dickey, Lloyd D., Booker T. Washington School, 
1209 E. Jefferson St., Phoenix 

+Dudley, James M., Roll 

Dunham, Lance, Osborn School No. 1, Phoenix 

Dyer, Kenneth, Box 211, Tolleson 

Edwards, Harry L., Laveen School, Laveen 

Elivian, eee College Elementary School, 
Flagsta 

Elliott, John R., 1636 E. Palm Lane, Phoenix 

Enloe, L. A., Supt. of Schools, Bowie 

Estavillo, Frank H., Box 706, Superior 

Ford, Mrs. Inez C., 419% E. 18th St., Tucson 

Frye, Vomen L., Elementary School, Scottsdale 

Gilbert, Roy W., Madison School, 512 N. Third 
St., Phoenix 

Griffith, W. A., 841 Normal Ave., Tempe 

Gustafson, Alburn M., 315 E. Mabel St., Tucson 

— Brose, Solomonville School, Solomon- 
ville 

Harkins, C. L., Box 100, Miami 

Hartung, Fred, 816 W. Roosevelt, Phoenix 

Hawkins, S. F., Wilson School, 1809 N. 24th 
St., Phoenix 

Hinton, Clyde, Grandview School, 1534 W. Tay- 
lor, Phoenix i 

Hinton, J. B., 
Tolleson 

Holmes, Alta, Jackson School, Phoenix 

Huston, Irma, 215 S. Sirrine, Mesa 

Jarvis, J. S., 123 E. First St., Mesa 

Johnson, Veora E., Washington School, Mesa 
Johnston, Lillian B., Box 275, San Luis 

Joslin, Louis F., _Elementary School, Palo Verde 
oy, O. B., Inspiration Addition School, Miami 
ay, Georgia, 212 E. First Ave., Mesa 

een, Julia C., Box 1653, Tucson 

Kinsey, Lura, Box 54, Flagstaff 

Lawrence, Anna E., 2950 S. Sixth Ave., Tucson 

Liem, H. A., Route 8, Box 342, Phoenix 

Longan, W. L., Route 2, Box 58, Mesa 

ball, Bertha E., 715 W. Portland, Phoenix 
achan, W. T., Supt., Creighton Schools, 2802 
E. McDowell, Phoenix 

MeElhannon, William, Arlington School, Ar- 

on 


McFate, Roy, Box 296, Ash Fork 


Pendergast School, Dist. 92, 


McGraw, C. W., Supt. of Schools, Yuma 
McKemy, H. M., 33 E. Eighth St., Tempe 
edcalf, Iva Ree, Kenilworth School, 1210 N. 


* Fifth Ave., Phoenix 
enledizovich, Helen S., Box 1632, Bisbee 
frcer, Arthur L., Liberty School, Route 1, 


Buckeye 
tyers, George L., Indian Boarding School, 
1840 E. Culver St., Phoenix 


Keams Canyon 
oore, go F., 

urray, Estelle, Nofts, Hill Sch 

Meseuite St Ginn ill School, 161 E. 
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Naught, W. R., 742 13th St., Douglas . 

Northen, Allen D., Dysart School No. 89, Peoria 

Oswald, W. E., Elementary School, Peoria 

Ott, Ann, Stevenson School, 12th and Apache, 
Phoenix 

Porter, M. D., Supt. of Schools, Holbrook 

Prescott, A. C., Jr., Monroe School, Phoenix 

Pyle, T. V., Supt. of Schools, Box 818, Buckeye 

Quinn, Lucy A., Route 4, Box 318, Phoenix 

Rhoton, Lorenzo D., Route 1, Box 174, Mesa 

**+Riges, Edwon L., Vice-Pres., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., Creighton 
School, 2802 E. McDowell, Phoenix 

Rogers, Verne T., 1010 11th St., Douglas 

Schrey, H. E., 163 West D Ave., Glendale 

Scudder, R. L., Elementary School, No. 80, Box 
571, Chandler 

Simpson, Robert E., Alhambra School, Phoenix 

Sine, M. E., Unit No. 2 School, Glendale 

Sirrine, W. R., Route 1, Box 62, Yuma 

Smith, Harold W., Box 777, Glendale 

Soule, Howard M., Lowell School, Phoenix 

Soule, Mrs. Margaret H., Box 291, Superior 

*Staples, Arden, Longview School, Phoenix 

Sullivan, Van L., Franklin School, Mesa 

Sullivan, W. R., Route 11, Box 740, Phoenix 

Sundquist, Ada M., Whittier School, 16th and 
Palm Lane, Phoenix 

Sutton, J. B., Isaac School, Route 3, Box 414, 
Phoenix 

Tacquard, Mrs. Anna, 2548 E. Seventh St., Tuc- 


son 

Tate, Martin C., Elementary School, Safford 

Thomas, John Q., Box 270, Flagstaff 

Tope, Donald N., 331 N. First Ave., Phoenix 

Tuttle, Caroline, Route 3, Box 45-B, Phoenix 

Van Buskirk, Kate, 807 E. Speedway, Tucson 

*Waggoner, C. I., Kyrene School, Tempe 

Wallace, W. D., Parker 

Weinacker, Mrs. Fra, Director of Instruction, 331 
N. First Ave., Phoenix 

Weitzel, Thomas R., 212 S. Beaver St., Flagstaff 

Wilkins, George L., Route 5, Box 213, Phoenix 

Wright, John, Box 5, bee meaning | 

Woolum, Howard, Ira D. Payne Training School, 
Tempe 


ARKANSAS 
~~"; Mrs. Laurene J., 214 Spruce St., Little 


oc 

Barton, Lillian, 415 E. Nettleton Ave., Jonesboro 

Beard, C. E., Trusty School, Harris Ave., Ft. 
Smith ; 

Bird, Carl L., Supt. of Schools, Wilson 

op , Fred, Spear Lake School, Route 1, Marked 

ree 

Byrd, Portia, Retta Brown School, El Dorado 

Conrad, C. C., 2109 W. 17th St., Little Rock 

a Mrs. Lelia M., 290 Woodlawn Ave., Hot 

rings 

Corbin, Chris E., Peabody School, Ft. Smith 

Cunningham, Myron A., State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Little Rock 

Davidson, Irma, 813 N. Palm St., Little Rock 

Davis, Mrs. D. M., Academy Lane, Magnolia 

Davis, Wade L., 3110 W. 12th, Little Rock | 

DeLoach, Mrs. W. F., 211 W. Chestnut, Mari- 
anna 

Dial, H. F., John Allen Bldg., Pine Bluff 

Discher, Margaret. 524 Leverette, Fayetteville 

Ellis, Nola, Hugh Goodwin School, El Dorado 

Frazier, Katharine, 1415 W. 13th Ave., Pine 


u 

Futrall, Alma, Co. Supvr. of Schools, Marianna 
Hames, Beulah, E. Walnut St., Paris 
Haraway, Fannie, Jefferson School, Helena 
Hays, William F., 2001 W. 17th St., Little Rock 
Hendrix, Mrs. L., Wilson School. Little Rock 
*isetie, Mrs. Hazel H., 1504 Scott St., Little 

Roc 
Ivey, Mrs. H. B., Capitol Hill School, Little 


Rock 
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Jofivese, J. M., Box 64, University Sta., Fayette- 


ville 

ee. Dr. Henry W., 628 Clifton Ct., Ft. Smith 
, + ieee Erma P., 1910 E. Sixth’ St., Little 

— Hattie Ann, 511 Willow, North Little 

oc 

Lawson, Miss Willie A., Box 191, oy Rock 

Lipe, Mrs. L. L., Grade School, Eudor 

Martin, Miss Clyde, Duval School, N. “14th and 
L Sts., Ft. Smith 


Matlock, M. Justus, 511 Ridgeway, Little Rock 

Mauldin, Mrs. Edah H., ocum School, El 
Dorado 

McCain, Mrs. A. M., 1120 Olive St., Pine Bluff 

McCloy, Mrs. D. E., S. Main St., Monticello 

McCracken, Mrs. R. W., Blevins 

McLendon, Pauline, 900 N. Pine St., Little Rock 


Middleton, Mrs. Ada R., Box 43, Mena 
—, Mrs. Merlin M., Centennial School, Little 
oc 


 ~ * Mrs. Vesta T., 1603 W. 21st St., 
oc 
Reeves, Jessie, 2504 Be Hse Little Rock 


Little 


Reiman, Emma, Pulaski s. Grammar School, 
Little Rock 
Ringgold, Ursaline, Benton 
Spears, Mrs. Anna M., 618 Liberty St., El 
Dorado 
Swan, Speexy R., 312% S. West Ave., El 
ora 


Unzicker, William L., Jr., 641 Park Ave., Hot 


wale?’ Mrs. J. D., 215 W. Matthews, Jonesboro 
Woon Lute R., "Belle Point School, Ft. Smith 


CALIFORNIA 


Abbott, Pansy Jewett, Co. Supt. of Schools, Court 
House, Redwood City 

Acke, Anna E. I., 1321 Cortez St., Los Angeles 

aes, ~- Ida ‘James, 1925 Budiong Ave., Los 


geles 
A, Lelah Margery, Dorris Place School, Los 


Angeles 
Adams, Dr. Robert G., 745 Cleveland, Oakland 6 
2348 Mariposa St., 


Addicott, Dr. Irwin Oliver, 
Fresno 

Alexander, Roxie E., Dir. of Elem. Educ., 640 

Carolina St., Vallejo 


Alkire, E. Russell, 741 Jamaica Ct., San Diego 8 
Altheuser, William H., Pinewood Ave. School, 


Tujunga 
1633 pension Wor, San Marino 9 


Ames, Isabelle, 
Anderson, Add a, Willard School, Long Beach 
ve., Oak- 


ae Donald G., 820 Warfield 

and 10 

or th Ruth V., 925 Gayley Ave., Los Angeles 

PW. td Mrs. Margaret L., Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Box 1038, Modesto 

Appleby, Felix J., Blythe 

=: Virginia R., 5162 Sunlight Pl., Los An- 
geles 

pi Bd Alice B. H., 1727 Sawtelle Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25 


Arnold, avid Ray, 
Catalina Island 


Avalon School, Santa 


Arthur, Carmel, Marshall School, Sacramento 
ie Ruth R., 1020 S. Soto St., Les An- 
geles 


i a Morrissey, 1008 E. Santa Barbara, Los 
PA = a Mrs. Eleanor B., 


> 735 Elliott Pl., Glen- 
ale 

Bailey, Russell, 225 N. 16th St.,  Mastioaiio 
Bailie, Mrs. Lorraine bo 2624 N. Common- 


wealth Ave., Los Ange 

Baker, Alfred E., 6149" fal Rd., Oakland 11 

tBaker, Ethel I., 1517 40th St., ‘Sacramento 16 
Ball, Earnest, Lincoln School, Fresno 

Ballard, Lowell C., 4533 Highland Ave., San 
Diego 5 
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Baltzer, Mrs. Clarinda, 6 Batchelor Ter., Petaluma 
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= Edward y 6701 ian University 


City 
Webb, D. 2620 Victor, Kansas City 
Weckman, Miriane 5316 Rockhill Rd., Kansas 


City 4 
White, Alice, 924 Concord, Springfield 


Whitson, Willie, 414 E, Normal, Kirksville 

Wickham, Ola, 4965 State Line, "Kansas City 2 

Williams, Garvin R., Eugene Field School, 
Maryville 

Williamson, Ruby M., R. R. 5, Box 207, In- 
dependence 

Wilson, Albert M., 3630-A Shaw Blvd., St. 
Louis 10 


Wilson, Mrs. Katherine H., 
Ave., Kansas City 6 

Wood, Jesse L., Elementary School, Festus 

+Young, Myrtle M., James School, 5810 Scarrit, 
Kansas City 

Zimmer, Louise, 917 W. 42nd St., 

Zoerb, Donald V., 
5 


1710 Independence 


Kansas City 2 
7501 Maryland Ave., Clayton 


MONTANA 
Ames, Mrs. Esther A., Maryland Apt., Great 
Falls 


Anderson, Cecilia, Emerson School, Great Falls 
a Katherine, 40 Stukey Apts., Great 
alls 
Apman, Selma L., 401 W. Curtiss, Bozeman 
Bartlett, F. E., Polson 
26th, Billings 


Brown, Nellie V., 114 N. 
Button, Mrs. Marie A., Lexington Apts., Great 


Falls 

Cartmill, Ethel M., 242 Broadwater Ave., Bill- 
ings 

Chamison, Goldie, Tripp and Dragstedt Apts., 
Butte 


Chapman, Mrs. Myrtle, Box 622, Hamilton 
we Bethyl P., 414 N. Bozeman Ave., Boze- 


i Charles D., Asst. Supt. of Schools, Box 
1677, Billings 
Elderkin, Esther, 233 S. Washington St., Butte 
Erwin, Josephine M., 615 N. 19th St., Billings 
Flores, Mrs. Zella K., 514 Eighth Ave., S., 
Lewistown 
Hennigar, Lucile A. D., Lincoln School, peeties 
Kelley, Isabel, 1119 W. Platinum St., Butte 
**Lausted, Alice, 205 N. 26th St., Billings 
Lausted, Hulda, ate N. 26th St., Billings 
McDonald, A. be eee School, Glendive 
McNally, Mrs. abe ts Columbus 


Neal, Russell L., Watson Apt. 5, Missoula 
Nutterville, Catherine, Montana State University, 
Missoula 


O'Leary, Mabel, 326 W. Mercury St., Butte 

Petersen, Goldie, 2819 Sixth Ave.; N., Billings 

+Peterson, A. G., President, Eastern Montana 
State Normal School, Billings 

Quigley, Mary L., McKinley School, Butte 

Ross, Harry M., 1121 Eighth Ave., Helena 

Rulien, Esther M., Box 28, Bozeman 

as > M. Louise, 2700 First Ave., N., Great 
alls 


Stegner, Warren E., Supt. of Schools, Washing- 
ton School, Miles City 


Li psa Grace M., McKinley School, Great 
alls 
Tower, Mary Lee, Stukey Apt. 47, Great Falls 


Williams, D. S., Supt. of Schools, Bozeman 
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as - Mildred L., 315 E. Second St., Grand 

slan 

tAmsbury, Mrs. Lucille, Miller Park School, 
Omaha 11 

¢Basler, Marion, 2864 Mary St., Omaha 11 

Beal, Mamie G., Vinton School, Omaha 7 

Beattie, Merle M., Dir. of Elem. Educ., 720 S. 
22nd St., Lincoln 

Bedell, Bess C., Lincoln School, Omaha 

Bitner, J. R., Supt. of Schools, Columbus 

Bracken, Helen, Sherman School, 14th and Elli- 
son Ave., Omaha 

Brooker, Florence, Minne Lusa School, 28th and 
Ida, Omaha 

Brown, Robert S., 5116 Pinkney, Omaha 4 

Cadwallader, E. M., Dir. of Elem. Educ., Union 
College, Lincoln 

Carpenter, Bessie J., 5624 Blondo St., Omaha 4 

or aeiaaiee Johannah, 3128 N. 49th St., Omaha 


Gu, Mrs. Mae T., Hotel Yancey, Grand Is- 


an 

+Cogil, Annie M. T., 1229 S. 14th, Lincoln 2 

7Compton, Maude, Park School, Omaha 

7Corcoran, Margaret, Webster School, 28th and 
Webster, Omaha 

Craig, Nell, 3217 Poppleton, Omaha 5 

Dixon, Minnie E., 813 16th St., Aurora 

tEdwards, Dorothy, South Lincoln School, 
Omaha 7 

tEdwards, Ruth L., 529 S. 58th St., Omaha 6 

Egan, Harriett, Robbins School, 39th and Hills- 
dale Ave., Omaha 

Fay. Gaynelle R., Dundee School, Sist and 
avenport St., Omaha 

Follmer, Katherine, 1712 E St., Lincoln 

Castelar School, 18th and 

Grandy, C. W., Supt. of Schools, Blair 

7Greer, Mrs. Edith S., State Supvr. of Elem. 
Educ., State House, Lincoln 

Griffith, Grace, Clifton Hill School, 45th and 
Corby Sts., Omaha 

Haeley, Anna T., Benson West School, 66th and 
Maple, Omaha 

tHall, Edythe, South Lincoln School, Omaha 3 

tHeacock, Laura M., 2900 N. 30th St., Omaha 


10 

Holmberg, Ernest, Train School, Omaha 8 

tHolmes, Stella, 4216 S. 22nd St., Omaha 

Isakson, Edith, 5649 Pierce St., Omaha 

tJelinek, John G., Monroe School, Omaha 4 

ohnson, Bessie J., 2110 Avenue D, Scottsbluff 
bs, Richard C., Florence School, 31st and 
Tucker, Omaha 12 

Lundahl, Emelia, 1510 G St., Lincoln 

{Mardis, Mrs. Dagmer B., Adams School, 78th 
and Pinkney, Omaha 

Martens, Amelia, 302 S. Fifth St., Plattsmouth 

Mathews, Faye, 1309 16th St., Auburn 

Matthews, Marie, Saunders School, Omaha 

McConney, Mrs. Ethel Harman, Rosehill School, 
56th and Corby Sts., Omaha 

McNickle, T. R., Supt. of Schools, York 

ss - araae I., 512 W. Second St., Grand 
slan 

+Murphy, Mrs. Etta, 2324 N. 64th St., Omaha 

Newell, Mrs. Ethel K., 
Omaha 

¢O'Brien, Mrs. Margaret F., Druid Hill School, 
3030 Spaulding St., Omaha 11 

¢Petersen, Bertha, Washington School, 55th and 
Mayberry, Omaha 

Preston, Eunice L., 130 S. 28th, Lincoln 

Pritchard, Lula, 6334 N. 30th St., Omaha 

+Rasmussen, Maren, 671 N. 58th St., Omaha 

Reap, Edna M., Lake School, Omaha 10 

**+Reynolds, Florence, 6820 N. 24th St., Omaha 


11 
Reynolds, Gertrude, 211 S. 37th St., Omaha 


2555 Ellison Ave., 
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26th St., Lincoln 
Dir. of Certification Division, 
Dept. of Elem. School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 
2609 Bristol St., Omaha 10 


Rousseau, C. Maude, 1245 S. 
tRoys, Cassie F., 


+Sahn, Mrs. Otto, 1125 S. 35th Ave., Omaha 5 

Schwartz, Mrs. Nina Baker, Sheridan School, 
32nd and Wendover Sts., Lincoln 

a Eleanor C., 2928 N. 53rd St., Lin- 
coln 

Thompson, P. T., Columbian School, 38th Ave. 
and Jones St., Omaha 

Velte, C. H., Supt. of Schools, Crete 

Watkins, Marian, Clinton School, Lincoln 

Wetzel, Marie C., 192 Drake Ct., Omaha 

Whitehouse, Pattie, 24th and 
Mason St., Omaha 

Widoe, Fred, 5110 S. 39th St., Omaha 

Wilkie, Margaret M., Kimball 

+Williams, Mrs. Nellie C., Long School, Omaha 

Wilson, Clara O., 645 S. 17th St., Lincoln 

Wilson, Gladys M., 320 S. Locust St., Grand 


Islan 
NEVADA 
Eureka County High School, 


Mason School, 


Curtion, Fred A., 
Eureka 

Dominguez, Peart G., 122 E. Liberty, Reno 

Hawes, G. Holbrook, Box 166, East Ely 

Reed, Miss Flo Z., Consolidated School No. 1, 


Wells 

Smalley, Floyd, Supt. of Schools, Box LL-6, 
Hawthorne 

Towles, Mamie, Mt. Rose School, 915 Lander 
St., Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Beaven, Theodore, 58 Ash St., Manchester 

Bowers, Elsie A., Mt. Pleasant School, 52 Mc- 
Kean St., Nashua 

Callahan, Florence, 13 Maple St., Woodsville 

Chase, Mrs. Lawton, 54 School St., Concord 

Chase, Mrs. Mary A., Walker School, Concord 

Creamer, Madeleine, North Street School, Clare- 


ment 
Davis, Ethel M., R.F.D. 1, Claremont 
Farley, Ethel M., Box 219, Hillsboro 
Hicken, Blanche E., 884 Union St., Manchester 
Janvrin, Charles F., South Junior High School, 
Seabrook , 
** Jeffords, Alice L., 411 Middle St., Portsmouth 
Keir, Jean, 12 Front St., Rochester 
Lewis, Della I., 145 Clinton St., Concord 
Morrow, Muriel, Atlantic Heights School, Ports- 
mout 
Parker, Florence L., Central St. School, Hudson 
Rhodes, Mrs. Ethel W., New Castle 
Russell, Annie F., 347 Ash St., Manchester 
Simpson, Margaret I., 407 Middle St., Ports- 


mouth 
Teed, Mrs. Esther F., Central School, Peter 
roug’ 
Thunberg, Elsa, Lafayette School, Portsmouth 
NEW JERSEY 


Ackermann, Anna M., South Street School, Mor 
ristown 

¢Adams, Mrs. A. Virginia, Cunningham School, 
Vinelan 

Algor, Mrs. J. R., 120 Willow St., Fair Haven 

Alma, Sister Mary, 
lantic City 

*Anderson, Amy, 


Atkinson, Bertha I., Summit Avenue School, Pit 
man 
*Bar 
beth ‘ 
Barrie, Margaret J.. Lincoln School, Hawthorne 
Barron, Mary J., Franklin School, Elizabeth 
Barry, Helen V., 
Ave., Jersey City 
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+Bigelow, Merrill A., 159 Williamson Ave., 
Bloomfield ; 

Bixby, Paul W., Box 1491, Short Hills . 

Bloomer, Emma J., Elementary School, Fleming- 


ton 
Borden, Mrs. Anita Moore, Ridge Avenue School, 
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Boyer, B. J., 319 Ashland Rd., Bound Brook 
Bramhall, Edwin W., School No. 21, Paterson | 
Brandenburg, Edna A., Brayton School, Summit 
;Brearley, Mrs. Helen C., 57 Princeton Ave., 
Princeton 
Brown, Anne, No. 11 Memorial Junior High 
School, Madison St. and Gregory Ave., Passaic 


Brown, Gladys D., Box 82, Dunellen 
Buchanan, Margaret, 53 S. Windsor Ave., At- 
lantic City 


Buffington, E. A., 86 Linden Ave., Bloomfield 
*Burdge, Mrs. Ella M., 2 Edgewood Ct., Lake- 


wood : 

——. Merrill S., 166 Union Pl., Ridgefield 
Par! 

Burns, Loretta L., School 8, Elizabeth 

Bush, Fred S., Fairview School, Bloomfield 

Butterfield, Harold E., Union Beach 

Cadoo_ Sarah E., Franklin School, Summit 

Cadwallader, Dorothy Kay, 50 Atterbury Ave., 
Trenton 8 

Carr, Louis D., 
Jersey City 6 

Carter, Lucina G., 5 Cottage St., South Orange 

Cassel, Lloyd S., Broad Street School, Freehold 

Cassidy, Mabel M., 341 Union St., Jersey City 4 

*Castle, Mabel C., Madison Avenue School, At- 
lantic City 

Chappuis, Mrs. Nettie K., 5 New St., Glassboro 

Chase, Dr. Lawrence S., Co. Supt. of Schools, 
314 Hall of Records, Newark 2 

Clayton, Joseph E., Supvg. Prin., Broad and 
South Sts., Matawan 

Cole, Alice K., Lincoln School, Elizabeth 

Conley, Emma G., Texas Avenue School, At- 


School 23, 143 Romaine Ave., 


lantic City 
Connelly, Joseph, 76 Lake Ave., Ocean Grove 
Conroy, Mrs. Helen M., 63 Sherman Pl., Jersey 


City 7 

Conway, William F., Supvg. Prin. of Schools, 
Edgewater 

Cosine, Alice M., 143 Carbon St., Paterson 2 

Coyle, Fred V., School 4, Paterson 

Crane, J. Ernest, Madison Junior High School, 
Newark 8 

Cressman, Alice M., Franklin School, Lyndhurst 

Curry, Mrs. Malcolm, Linden Avenue School, 
Glen Ridge 

Cutler, Mrs. Edith P., Maple Shade 

—, Vivian O., Lafayette School, Bound 
roo 

DeBlaey, M., Christian School, 82 Cottage St., 
Midland Park 

De Bros. Alice Marie, 5307 Fairview Ter., West 
New York 

Deeker, Bessie T., 120 Lake Ave., Boonton 

Delaney, Mrs. Eleanor C., Woodrow Wilson 
School, Elizabeth 

Desmond, Anita, School 6, St. Paul’s Ave., Jersey 


ity 
Dewey, Florence E., School 2, Bogota 
Dickinson, Florence M., Davis School, Camden 
Diffendafer, Willard T., Chancellor Avenue 
School, Irvington 
RD. i. 


Dixon, Sadie H., 
onton 
Dobbins, Margretta, School 6, Clifton 
Donnelly, Andrew J., Jr., School 25, Paterson 
Donovan, Katherine E., Smithburg Rd., R.D. 3, 
teehold 


Rockaway Neck, 
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Dass , Belle E., No. 1 School, State St., Perth 

mboy 

Dowling, Mrs. M. J., Columbus School, Carteret 

Dowling, Mrs. Verna, 114 S. Broad St., Penns 
Grove : 

Doyle, Mrs. Catherine E., School 1, Wood-Ridge 

Dransfield, P a Edgar, 1340 Sussex Rd., West 
Englewoo 

Drew, Fred L., Newport School, Newport 

Duplak, Nellie P., 321 Harrison St., Passaic 

Dwyer, John, Marshall School, Elizabeth 


Egan, Mary B., 719 Morgan Ave., Palmyra 
—_, Martha M., Cleveland School, Engle- 
woo 


Erhart, Carrie W., 408 Oliver St., Bordentown 
Fenton, William D., R. D. 1, Glassboro 
Ferguson, Mary E., 1809 Pacific Ave., Atlantic 


ity 
*Fiedler, William G., Washington School, Union 


ity 

*Finger, Mary H., Gregory School, Rutherford 
Ave., Trenton 

Firth, Mildred E., 685 Belvidere Ave., Phillips- 


burg 
a a Harriet M., Hamilton School, Highland 
ar 


Fitzpatrick, James £E., Jr., Donohoe School, 


Bayonne : 
Flory, Floyd C., Myrtle Avenue Junior High 
School, Irvington 11 


+Flower, Frank R., 
dens, Margate City . 
Floyd, James R., 1231 Thornton Ave., Plainfield 
Forester, Dr. John J., Bradford School, Upper 
Montclair 
Forest, John A., Roosevelt School, Fair Lawn 
Frappolli, Marie P., Preakness School, Hamburg 
pk., R. D., Paterson 
+Freeland. Grace A., 38 Elm St., Summit 
Freifeld, George F., Supvg. Prin., Public Schools, 
Roselle 
Frey, Albin J., Peshine Avenue School, Newark 
Fries, H. C., 1210 Stillman Ave., Plainfield 
—- Augusta R., 2560 Boulevard, Jersey 
ty 


i 
Gannon, C. E., 135 Garner Ave., Bloomfield 
George, Jessie F., 623 Lincoln Blvd., Westwood 
Gerace, Stephen J., Jefferson St., Pequannock 
Gerlack, Luella, 110 N. Second St., Millville 


8 East Drive, Marven Gar- 


Giblin, Arthur Summer Avenue School, 
Newark 

Gibson, C. Horace, South Woodstown School, 
Woodstown 


Gibson, Mrs. Mae S., R.D. 2, Freehold 
Gifford, Mrs. Irene K., 300 Liberty Ave., Hills- 


dale 
oo Richard L., Washington School, Eliza- 
et 

Goetz, Dorothy, Lanning Demonstration School, 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton 

*Golder, R. Boyd, Elmer 

Goodwin, Mrs. Ruth, 119 River St., Red Bank 
ep Joseph A., Woodcliff Ave., Woodcliff 


ake 
Gough, Kathryn G., 183 Fourth St., Jersey City 
Greenan, John T., 312 N. Walnut St., East 
Orange 
Gomneagh, Edith R., Washington School, Haw- 
thorne . 
*Gremont, Helen C., 370 South Ave., Bridgeton 
ttconet. Franklin J., 218 Fourth Ave., Bradley 
ac 


Hagaman, Mrs. Carolyn R., R.D. 3, Elmer 

*Haines, Jennie F., 59 Elmwood Ave., Union 

— William F., Roosevelt School, Eliza- 
et 


*Hammell, Ethel C., 
School, Atlantic City 

Hammond, D. Stanton, 309 E. 42nd St., Paterson 

Hand, Horace B., School 30, Seaview Ave., 
Jersey City 5 

Hardwick, Mrs. Catherine H., 332 Woodside 
Ave., Newark 4 


Massachusetts Avenue 
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Hargrove, William B., Elliott Street School, 
ewar 

Hartman, Albert L., 104 Haddon Pl., Upper 
Montclair 

*Hartman, Richard M., 183 Franklin Ave., Mid- 
land Park 

Harvey, Esther H., Washington School, Dumont 

Hawley, Arja M., Columbus School, Elizabeth 

tHayward, Dr. W. George, Chairman, Edit. 
Com., 1949, Dept. of Elem. School Prin., Natl. 
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Hegel, Lizzie C., 66 S. Tenth St., Newark 7 
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boro 
Hermanni, Edwin G., 530 Ramapo Ave., Pomp- 
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Hickey, John M., 200 Stacy Trent Hotel, Tren- 
ton 

Hoff, Mrs. Harry W., 363 Lincoln Ave., 
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W. State St. and Parkside Ave., Trenton 
Hookway, A. homas, Washington School, 
Bayonne 
Hopkins, pio M., Elmora School, Elizabeth 
Howard, L. Frances, 25 Salter St., Springfield 
Hulse, Henry S., Jr., 650 Parker St., Newark 4 
Hummer, H. Myrtle. 28 Wall St., Trenton 
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Davis, reston E., Box 82, Denver City 
Davis, S. B., 417 Clifford. Corpus Christi 
Davis, W. L., 2110 Hutchins St., Houston 
Delaney, F. M., Benito Juares School, Dallas 
Dent, Charles H., 6759 Avalon St., Dallas 
Donovan, D. Ww. 2114 Tangley Rd., Houston 
Douglass, Mrs. Louise, 1918 Rosewood St., 

Houston 4 

tummond, Mrs. J. P., Vice-Prin., John B. Winn 

School, Austin 
Durrett, Ww. P., Winnetka School. Dallas 

621 W. Euclid, San An- 


Louisa M., 2218 Tangley Rd., 


Eaton, Mrs. Fronia 3.5 
tonio 1 

Eldredge, 
ouston 


Mrs. 
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2930 Lebanon, El Paso 
2325 Lipscomb, Ft. Worth 
Colonial School, Dallas 


*Emig, Dorothy, 

Eppler, Mamie, 

Erney, Fred G 

Erwin, Gale, Box 272, Odessa 

Esse, Herbert, 464 Indiana, Corpus Christi 

Farley, C. A., Merkel 

Farrar, W. W., Box 416, Tomball 

Faubion, Margaret M., 1301 Kent Lane, Austin 
21 


Grade School, Big Lake 


Featherstone, Ben, 
South Park School, Beau- 


Ferguson, Virgil W., 


mont 
+Fertsch, L. M., Route 5, Box 211, Austin 
Fincher, E. B., 2506 Bridwell S.. Wichita Falls 
Fisher, G. N., 3540 Avenue E, Ft. Worth 
Forsyth, Ni Norma, Austin School, Marshall 
+Foster, Dr. N., Principal, San Jacinto and 


Baytown ba tet Schools, Goose Creek Inde- 
pendent School District, Baytown 
Francklow, Trannie, plementary School, Navasota 
Fronabarger, Elva, Box 357, Canyon 
Gardner, Maurine, East Ward Shed, 
Springs 
Garrett, Major T., Box 521, Goose Creek 
Germany, ‘£3, L., San Jacinto School, Galveston 


Carrizo 


Gibbons, L., Box 871, Gladewater 

Gibbs, Lida, 1501 Shaffer St., San Angelo 

Gibson, Louise, Travis School, 1915 Main Ave., 
San Antonio 

Gilmore, J. E., 3522 Pondrom St., Dallas 

Glass, Nina B., Sanger School, Waco 

Glazner, Sam M., Roberts School, Dallas 

Glimp, Mrs. Isie ) Oe we Locust St., San 
Antonio 2 

Gonzales, Miss M. C., Box 193, San Diego 

Gorbutt, Catherine, 1001 Prospect, El Paso 

Grady, Mrs. Annie, Franklin School, 215 Leon 


St., El Paso 
5403 Gaston St., Dallas 


Grady, Margaret, 
Graham, W. §S., Lamar School, McAllen 


Graves, Harold, 4078 Hampshire Blvd., Ft. 
Worth 3 

Green, O. Harlos, 2118 N. W. 23rd St., Ft. 
Worth 


Greer, Only, Austin School, Port Arthur 
Griffin, Modene, South School, Elgin 
Grizzard, Mabel Yourdee, 711 W. Main R., 
Waxahachie 
Grogan, Mrs. Emmons S., Pipkin School, Beau- 
mont 
Gross, 4 R., Sam Houston School, Edinburg 
Gulledge, W. D.. 326 Jeanette St., Abilene 
Gustavson, Ruby, Flato School, Kingsville 
Hall. Susan J., 407 Parland Pl., San Antonio 2 
Hamblen, A. K., Central School, Vernon 
Hamilton, Lottie M., 1434 New "York Ave., Ft. 


Wort 

-—~ William Anderson, City Park School, 
allas 

Hardy, J. E., Vilas School, El Paso 

Harrell, Joe & 1325 S. Marsalis, Dallas 

Harris, orothy Mae, Box 85, Overton 

Harris, John F., 3520 Normandy St., Dallas 5 

Harris, Lucille,’ 20 S. Emerson, San "Ange lo 

Harris, Robert, 509 N. Tancahua, Cones Christi 

Harris, Viola, Martin School, Robstown 

Harris, Winnie, Box 515, N. Seventh St., Donna 

Harrison, "1 L. H., 1018 Grand Ave., ” Abilene 


Hartt, Mrs. A. U., Lovelady 

Harvey, A. D., — 1255, a 

*Harvin, Mrs. R Rural upvr., 32 North 
Street ‘Sta., Rae es 

Hassell, J. W., 102 W. First St., \ a ay 

Haynes, Ida, 301 E. Brown St., Ennis 


Head, Mrs. Frances, Box 212, Grand Saline 
Hefner, H. A., 717 Cherry St., Graham 

Heilig, Irma R., 119 Page Dr., San Antonio 1 
Hensarling, Paul, 1005 13th Ave., Port Arthur 


Higgins, Annie, 916 W. Mistletoe, San Antonio 1 

Higgins, Gertrude, 1015 N. Florence Ave., 

“Higgins, Stella, 916 W. Mistletoe, San An- 
tonio 


*Hill, “sy Fritz, 2601 Evans Ave., Ft. Worth 3 
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Hill, Lennon, 2207 28th St., Lubbock 
Hines, Carl J., 3908 Wilder St., Dallas 15_ | 
Hodges, Lu Sam Houston School, Deni- 


cian E., 

son 
Hodges, Mattie, Box 212, Nocona 
Holland; Herman I., Frazier School, Dallas 10 
*Holman, Sarah, 1505 W. Park Ave., Corsicana 
Hooker, Mrs. Emily, St. Anthony Hotel, San 

Antonio 6 
Hopper, B. P., Highlands 
House, J. T., 1520 Bolivar, Denton 
Howell, Natha, 2305 Peari, Ft. Worth 
Hubach, Mrs. Elizabeth H., Box 1235, Kilgore 
Huff, Mrs. Beulah, 1565 W. Fifth Ave., Corsi- 


cana 
Huff, Dr. Z. T., Howard Payne College, Brown- 
w 


Huffman, Mrs. Margaret, 114 S. Grove, Marshall 

Hughes, Z; Lyndal, Supt. of Schools, Talco 

Hurley, Forrest, Riverside School, Ft. Worth 

Hurst, A. S., Giles School, Beaumont | 

Isbell, Keener R., 3206 Lafayette, Austin 22 

t acobs, Bs. Sine 7. 6419 Velasco Ave., Dallas 14 

tJacquet, J. Martin, 958 E. Terrell Ave., Ft. 
Worth 3 


Jameson, Mrs. Naomi, 2911 Savannah, El Paso 

Jarrott R. A., 2012 McGregor St., Wichita Falls 

Jay, Ike W.;’ Alta Vista School, 1929 S. 11th 
St., Abilene 

ay ie W. L. D., 2415 Dowling St., Hous- 
ton 

ones, Charles L., 4515 Rosedale Ave., Austin 21 
ones, Ella Timmis, Santa Rita School, San 
Angelo 


1 
ones, Fred W., Supt. of Schools, Stinnett 
ones, Gerald A., Lubbock School, 412 Sampson, 
Houston 
Jones, Ruby M., 927 N. 17th St., Waco | 
Jordt, Elsie B., 318 Maverick St., San Antonio 
Jorgensen, Mrs. ilma P., Bonner School, 
Meadowbrook, Houston 
Kantz, Paul T., London Elementary School, New 
London. 
Keeble, Millicent, 2100 Park Pl., Ft. Worth 4 
Keeney, Mabel, 2931 Aurora St., El Paso 
Kelley, H. M., Cross Plains 
Kelly, Miss Jo, 2010 Lee Ave., Ft. Worth 
Kennedy, G. D., Perryton School, Perryton 
Kennedy, Mrs. George, Box 145, Angleton 
Kiker, Bernice, 506 W. 12th, Austin 
King, Electra D., 935 Pizer St., Houston 
Kirby, Gardner H., Alamo School, Wichita Falls 
Kloss, Ellen, Belleville * 
Knowles, Mrs. Letha, oe Spring 
Kollman, Lucille, 1103 . Seventh St., Taylor 
Koon, J. Pope, Box 414, Cleburne 
Koonce, Edwin, Jasper HE 
Koonce, H. A., 1246 Logan Ave., Corpus Christi 
*Lamb, H. L., Grim School, Texarkana 
Langford, Mrs. Jane, 1808 Newning, Austin 
jengions M. L., 3033 Topeka St., Corpus Christi 
in ~ Doyle Coe, 1508 Third St., Galena 


‘a 

Lauderdale, Robert D., 685 Palm Ave., Beaumont 

Leatherwood, Mrs. Rosa, 211 Spring St., Pales- 
tine 

Lee, R. B., 








1802 Sixth St., Brownwood 

Lee, R. C., Elementary School, Henderson 
Lewis, A. B., Box 78, Reagan 

Lewis, Lurline, Pennsylvania School, Beaumont 
Linn, Miss J., Colburn School, Orange 

Liston, Leslie C., 623 Bismark St., Seguin 
Lloyd, Jessica, 515 College Ave., Ft. Worth 
Lloyd, $. M., 6126 Goliad St., Dallas 

Loeffler, H. W., 1322 Hicks Ave., San Antonio 3 
Logan, Mrs. M.I., 1153 E. Rosedale, Ft. Worth 3 
Long, Willie, 2105 Brooklyn, Austin 21 

Loyd, R. F., East Hooks School, Hooks 

Lucas, Lucille, South Elementary School, Odessa 


Luce, Mrs. Inez W., South Elementary School, 


idland 
Lux, Clara, 1326 S. Fifth St., Waco 
Mabrito, Dora, 217 S. Zarzamora, San Antonio 
*Malone, J. B., 


3703 Speedway, Austin 21 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Maloy, Mrs. Artie May, Box 342, Haskell 
Martin, F, A. 2821 Topeka St., Corpus Christi 
a pe Howard H., Roger Q. Mills School, Dal- 


as 

Mathews, Mrs. Ruth, Winkler School, El Paso 

*Mathis, Franklin M., 212 Lindsey Lane, Tyler 

Matthews, Ben A., Rosemont School, 719 N, 
Montclair, Dallas 11 

Matthews, Mrs. Lucy Mae, 2127 Saunders Ave., 
San Antonio 7 


May, Lilburn, Box 1548, Bay City 
Mayhall, Temple B., 3300 Harris Park Ave., 
Austin 21 


McCarty, Barney W., 3601 Govalle, Austin 22 

McConoghy, Mrs. Hazel, 1642 W. Craig Pl., 
San Antonio 1 

McDade, J. C., 2120 Hutchins St., Houston 3 

McDaniel, B., Supt. of Schools, Denison 

McDavid, Finis E., Kilgore Heights School, Kil- 


gore 
McDermand, Esther, Fletcher School, Beaumont 
McDonald, Donald, Box 136, Beeville 
McFarland, Adaline, 25 Courtlandt Pl., Houston 
McGhee, Mildred, Phillips School, Phillips 
McMillan, Pe 2308 Jordan St., Dallas 
Meadows, F., Bayles School, Dallas 
Meek, Mrs. Florence A., 3702 28th St., Port 
Arthur ; 
Meek, J. Aaron, Sam Houston School, Pampa 
Meeker, Charles W., 1615 Manor Rd., Austin 22 
Melear, Grace, 1618 N. 15th St., Waco 
Mikulenka, Mrs. L. J., Box 613, Rosenberg 
Miller, Antoinette, Box 625, Conroe 
Miller, Gladys, 2001 Western Ave., Ft. Worth 
— Jacksey, 515 W. Elmira St., San Antonio 


Miller, Mrs. Paul B., Route 2, Box 487, Houston 
Mitchell, C. Clyde, Central School, Texarkana 
Montgomery, W. E., 214 North Dr., San An- 


tonio 1 
tMoore, C. L., 1704 E. 14th St., Austin 22 
Morse, Mrs. Alberta, 4011 Trowbridge, E! 


‘aso 
ae. Mrs. R. J., 3410 Calhoun St., Houston 


Moses, Elsie, 3220 Hardeman St., Ft. Worth 4 


Moynahan, Bess, 340 Mary Louise Dr., San 
Antonio 

Moynahan, Ruth, 340 Mary Louise Dr., San 
Antonio 

Muse, E. W.; 124 N. Edgefield St., Dallas 


edan, Houston 9 
seeper, Mrs. Gertie M., Alamo 
Nash, Bess S., 728 Peck Ave., San Antonio 4 
Nation, R. W., 3828 El Campo, Ft. Worth 
Neal, Elma A., 141 Lavaca St., San Antonio 3 
Neighbors, Mrs. Alice, 935 Waverley, San 
Antonio 
Newsom, H. A., 405 W. Peters, Edinburg 
Nicholls, Mrs. Willie J., 147 John Page Dr., 
San Antonio 1 ; 
Nichols} Dr. Claude Andrew, Southern Methodist 


University, Dallas 
Norman, Noble T., 2215 Aster St., Ft. Worth 
Notley, Mrs. Connie E., Box 478, Lockhart 
Nuckols, B. R., Baker School, Pampa 
Nutt, Mrs. D. H., Northside School, El Campo 
Odom, I. N. 1425 S. Eighth St., Waco 
Olcott, Mrs. Charles T., Ogden School, Beau- 


mont 
O'Neil, Anne, 112 Delmar, Houston 
Orr, Louise, 925 Crockett St., Amarillo , 
+Otto, Dr. Henry J., University of Texas, Austin 
Parr, J. B., 2209 Alameda St., Corpus Christi 
Pass, S. E., 1025 Meander St., Abilene 


Namendorf, Lavina, 902 


Box 1957, Vernon ‘ 
405 Wiltshire, San Antonio 2 
Eight St., 


Passmore, Bernard, 

Paulus, Marjorie, 

Pemberton, H. B., Jr., 1216 E. 
Dallas 8 

Penick, L. B., Lefors 

Perkins, George W.; 308 S. Ross Ave., Mexia 

Perry, Mrs. Ray, Frankston 

Peters, Mrs. Charles F., 701 Drexel Ave., San 
Antonio 








*Pool, 
Popple 
Porter, 
Porter, 
Porter, 


Saunder 
Savage, 
Scallorn 
Schaper 

aco 
Schmidt 
Schmitt, 

16 


Scott, | 
Scott, 
*Scott, 
Sellars, 
Wort! 
Sellers, 
Seymour 
Sharp, 
Browr 
Sheffield 
hrader, 
Shulkey, 
Shumate 
_Houst 
Sides, 
Simons, 
Singletot 
*Smart, 
Smart, } 
Smith, 
Green! 








in 








LIST OF MEMBERS 


Peters, Joe R., 1029 N. Madison, Dallas 
Phillips, Mrs. H. D., aud 

Phillips, Lillian, 3530 Tularosa, El Paso | 
Phoenix, Portia, 1907 New York Ave., Austin 


22 

**+Pierce, Thomas E., Vice-Pres., Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., Box 
3771, Texas State College for Women, Denton 

Piland, Effie, 700 Willow, Beaumont 

Plimper, Leon C., 3763 MacLeod Dr., Corpus 
Christi 

Pluenneke, Ruby, 108 E. Pyron Ave., San 
Antonio 4 

Polk, Mrs. G. N., 623 W. Fourth St., Free- 


ort 
Polk, K. B., 1721 McCoy, Dallas 4 
*Pool, Helen, 2495 Cable, Beaumont 
Popplewell, Mary Jo, Box 672, Beaumont 
Porter, Mrs. Ada L., Box 41, Dickinson 
Porter, E. T., Leverett’s Chapel School, Overton 
Porter, H. A., 3705 Liberty, Austin 
Prichard, Paul, 1009 N. Stanton, El Paso 
Prine, Irene, 2517 W. Ninth, Corsicana 
Purl, Annie, 510 W. 12th St., Georgetown 
Quibedeaux, Mrs. Marguerite M., Davy Crockett 
School, Galveston P 
Rau, Florence, 38 W. Harris, San Angelo 
Read, H. Farland, Pleasant Mound School, 
Dallas 
Reagan, G. H., 1910 Mayflower St., Dallas 
Reaves, Mrs. Grace, Box 124, Iowa Park 
Reeves, Elmo, Vickery School, Ft. Worth 
Reid, L. E., 4741 Norma St., Ft. Worth 
Rhodes, Mrs. Reuby S., 2107 18th St., Lubbock 
Rice, B. B., Box 1171, Conroe 
tRice, F. R., Blackshear School, 1712 E. 11th, 
Austin 22 
Rich, Allye, 2104 Hill Crest, Ft. Worth 
Rich, Ruth, 304 E. 16th St., San Angelo 
Ricketts, Lonnie E., 2500 Houston, Vernon 
Riddle, Marie Sue, 902 N. 34th St., Waco 
Riley, Mrs. Edna Porter, 3030 W. Ashby Pl., 
San Antonio 
st Charles T., 115 Sixth Ave., N., Texas 


ity 
Roberts, G. M., Box 179, Lamesa 
Robertson, John C., 2205 Tremont, Ft. Worth 
Robinson, H. G., Box 103, Panhandle 
Robinson, Marguerite A., 215 Parklane Dr., San 
Antonio ‘ 
Rogers, R. E., 424 Fay Ave., South San Antonio 
Rorie, George C., 3536 McFarlin, Dallas 
Ross, Bertha A., South Ward School, De Leon 
Sanderson, J. C., 810 Cage St., Houston 10 
Sauer, Else, Elementary School, Brackettville 
Saunders, Mrs. East Side School, Mission 
Savage, Mrs. I G., 2203 28th St., Lubbock 
Scallorn, Mrs. r. N., 301 E. Brown St., Ennis 
Schaper, Mamie Elsa, 1615 Washington Ave., 
aco 
Schmidt, Curt E., New Braunfels 
—. Reuben, 2115 Cedar Crest Blvd., Dallas 
1 


Scott, Gladys, Franklin School, Hillsboro 

Scott, Mrs. Norma Linn, Box 266, Buffalo 

*Scott, O. R., Box 397, Weslaco 

Sellars, David K., 409 E. Weatherford St., Ft. 
Worth 3 

Sellers, Mary, James S. Hogg School, Dallas 

Seymour, S. S., Sinton 

Sharp, Mrs. Gertude M., 1020 Palm Bivd., 
Brownsville 

Sheffield, M. M., Locust School, Abilene 

Shrader, John H., Box 891, Baird 

Shulkey, B. C., 3245 Waits St.. Ft. Worth 4 

Shumate, Zelpha E., 6536 Buffalo Speedway, 
_Houston 5 

Sides, Wesley K., Palestine 

Simons, Gladys, Route 6, Box 543, Ft. Worth 

Singleton. Mrs. Eva Wall. 801 Davis, Ft. Worth 

*Smart, N. C., Junior High School, San Angelo 

Smart, Mrs. Stella, Averill School, Beaumont 

Smith, Mrs. Carrie Lou, Roberts School, 600 

Greenbrier, Houston 5 
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Smith, Clell, Dudley School, El Paso 
Smith, Ella J., 1316 Clover Lane, Ft. Worth 
Smith, G. S., 520 Lake Dr., Taylor 
Smith, George R., Elementary School, Van 
Alstyne 
Smith, Mrs. Georgia R., 210 E. Carson St., 
San Antonio 8 
Smith, J. Lee, Box 1094, Andrews 
Smith, — N., West Texas State Teachers 
College, Box 122, Canyon 
Smith, Mrs. Pauline C., Box 394, Hemphill 
Smith, Dr. Raymond A., Box 278, Texas Christian 
University, Ft. Worth 9 
Smith, Weldon A., 3735 Wilson Dr., Corpus 
Christi 
Snider, Herschel T., Box 1511, Hallsville 
Spradley, E. S., Tyrrell School, Port Arthur 
Spradley, Katherine, 752 Durst St., Nacogdoches 
Spradling, W. L., 917 E. Pierce, Harlingen 
Sprinkle, Aibert M., Box 36, Westminister 
Sproul, Ora, 209 E. Harris St., San Angelo 
t¢Standish, Ella, 1722 Wroxton Ct., Houston 
Stark, Helen V., 414 Florida St., San Antonio 3 
Steel, Mary E., 300 N. Reynolds St., Alice 
Steele, Helen C., 1601 S. Shepherd Dr., Houston 
Stephenson, Zach T., Travis School, Houston 
Sterling, Randall F., Booker T. Washington 
School, Galveston 
Stewart, Bessie L., Austin School, Wichita Falls 
Stewart, Mrs. Emaline O., W. Wilson School, 
Houston 
Stewart, Mrs. Malvin, Box 306, Huntsville 
Stone, Leroy, Ben Franklin School, Wichita Falls 
Stovall, Fanjane, 110 Penn St., Ft. Worth 3 
Studley, Mrs. Hattie E., 382 Meredith Dr., San 
Antonio 1 
Stulting, Mrs. Elsa Gohlke, Wharton School, 
900 W. Gray, Houston 
Swann, Alicia, 2931 Aurora St., El Paso 
Swindell, Mrs. Marie, Route: 3, Quanah 
Tarlton, J. F., 3627 Travis Ave., Ft. Worth 
Tarlton, O. A., 2100 Refugio St., Ft. Worth 
¢Tatum, Robert Theophulus, 711 Popular St., 
Beaumont 
Taylor, Lamar, 1109 N. Stevens St., El Paso 
Taylor, W. R., 506 W. Acheson, Denison 
Taylor, William H., 18 E. Avenue G, San Angelo 
Thigpen, Zara V., 705 S. 12th St., McAllen 
Thomas, Josephine, Horace Mann School, Pampa 
Thomas, Lilla, 3200 Piedmont, El Paso 
Thompson, Fred M., 121 Adams Dr., Corpus 
Christi 24 
Thompson, Vera, 657 S. Jennings, Ft. Worth 
Thurman, Stella, 2206 Seventh St., Lubbock 
Tribble, P. G., 122 S. Pleasant St., Hillsboro 
Trow, Mrs. Guy L., 2010 25th St., Lubbock 
Tunnell, A. M., an 
Turner, J. Frank, 4709 San P yes St., Dallas 
Turpin, Celeste, 2321 W. Rosedale, Ft. Worth 
Vanlandingham, Gerald D., 611 N. Elm St., 


Weatherford 
W.W. White Rd., 


Vann, Mrs. Bess Ward, 
San Antionio 3 
Walden, C. C., 1523 Travis St., Amarillo 
Walker, Mrs. Ollie P., 1806 Sacramento St., 
San Antonio 1 
Walker, Rufus F., 705 E. 12th St., Sweetwater 
Wallace, Mrs. C. D., Public School, Kyle 
Wallace, Morris, Robert E. Lee School, Denton 
Waller, Kathryn, 809 Lilac St., Ft. Worth 4 
Walling, Bessie, Pilot Point 
Watson, B 1018 Fuller St., Houston 3 
Watson, H. J., 601 Minnesota, Corpus Christi 
Watts, Mrs. Tom, Akin School, Route 5, Box 


115, Texarkana 
Weatherly, Eula Mae, Whitaker School, Tex- 


arkana : 
vem rs. Shirley C., Route 5, Midway Rd., 
9 


allas 


West, Ruby, Agnes Cotton School, San Antonio 
Wheless, Ma 

Dallas ‘ 
Whitaker, J. M., 3208 Richmond, El Paso 
Whitaker, Mrs. Nell, Cooley School, El Paso 


yme, William Lipscomb School, 
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Whitehead, Wendell W., 
Christi 

Whitman, Florence E., 3206 Rosedale, Houston 6 

Whitmire, Mrs. Ruth R., 5002 Calhoun Rd., 
Houston 

Whitmore, C. W., 120 Feazell St., 

Wiggins, Louise, 900 Fogg St., 

Wilkinson, D. H., Box 1827, ating 


115 Carter St., Corpus 


+ ~ we 


va Foy Edward, Twelfth Street School, 
aylor 

Williams, Buford W., College Demonstration 
School, San Marcos 


Williams, Fred D., 


1 
Williams, H. V., Jr., 
Paso 
Williams, 


J. P. Starks School, Dallas 
Bowie High School, El 

Herman G., University Park School, 
Dallas 5 


Williams, Narbon B., 601 Texas St., Dallas 1 
Williamson, Sarah B., 219 E. Dewey Pl., Beacon 
Hill Sta., San Antonio 1 
Williford, H. E., 314 W. 35th St., 
Willis, Bonnie, Route 1, Wellington 
Willis, S. T., 625 Hughes St., Ft. Worth 3 
Wilson, Miss Edgar Ellen, State Dir. of Elem. 
Educ., State Dept. of Educ., Austin 
¢Wilson, Frank W., Supvg. Prin., 3217/2 Hamp- 
ton Rd., Austin 
Wilson, Mrs. 3s Msn 2a ay St., Marlin 
Wilson, May, Box 32, Quanah 
Wilson, Mrs. Olga P., Dudley School, El Paso 
1801 Hatwell, Houston 3 
416 Vance St., Taylor 


Winniford, Mrs. May, 

Winston, Mary Belle, 

Winthrop, Alice, 111 E. Laurel, San Antonio 1 
Wiseheart, James W., Goliad School, ee 
Wiseman, Mrs. Pat, 803 Park Blvd., Austin 
Wittmayer, J. G., 2901 Hutchinson St., Ft. 


Worth 6 
*Woodard, John I., 2300 Tilden St., Wichita 


Falls 
Woodell, Zelda, Grapeland School, Grapeland 
Wi ‘Mrs. Clifford, Raven Ranch, Kerrville 
Woods, Mrs. Mabel T., San Jacinto Hotel, 
Houston 
*Woods, Quata, 7011 Filmore, Dallas 
*Workman, Anne S., East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce 
Wortham, Josephine, Wooldridge School, 502 
W. 24th St., Austin 


Austin 


¢Wright, Mrs. Edith D., 2219 San Felipe Rd., 
Houston 
bade Mrs. Bella, Sam Houston School, Mar- 
sha 
Wynn, A. O., 600 Gregory Way, El Paso ° 
Yerwood, Mrs. Beulah A., 1109 E. Terrell Ave., 
Ft. Worth 3 
Yoder, Harlan A., Woodrow Wilson School, 
Pampa 
UTAH 
1568 S. 13th East, Salt Lake 


Anderson, J. Lee, 
City 
Bailey, W. S., Box 193, Hyrum 

Ballam, O. L., Park School, Richmond 
Brown, Florence G., Polk School, Ogden 
Christopherson, L. C., Garland 
4578 S. Russell, 


Clark, Arthur O., Salt Lake 
City 7 

Cooper, Henry R., 143 S. Second West, Logan 

Cros ears, ell, 326 E. South Temple, Salt 

Debbs. ~ ilip W., 4812 Memory Lane, Salt Lake 
ity 

Frei, “clark, 875 E. Sherman Ave., Salt Lake 


ity 5 
Gailey, Clyde H., 
Galbraith, W. Jeffrey, 


City 
Goodman, Russell H., 


Syracuse School, Kavsville 
Sumner School, Salt Lake 


1721 Garfield Ave., Salt 


Lake City 4 

Gourley, David, Supt. of Schools, 3212 S. State 
St., Salt Lake City 5 

Greenwell, Clifton C., 431 Ninth Ave., Salt 


Lake City 
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1229 E. Whitlock Ave., Salt 
128 S. Third East, 


a + G., 
Lake City 5 

— a. TD, 

Hay, Aubrey E., 


Hale, Howard H., 


Brigham 
804 Browning, Salt Lake City 
Box 42, Portage 


Hales, Lynn, Edison School, Salt Lake City 4 
Hammer, Mary M., 842 Coatsville Ave., Salt 
Lake City 5 


Hansen, Eva M., 29 S. State, Salt Lake City 
**Hinckley, Mrs. Lois, 3595 S. 27th St., E., Salt 


Lake Ci 
Hollands, Estelle, 2766 Grant Ave., Ogden 
ee, M. A., 4616 Highland Dr., Salt Lake 
ity 
Jenkins, Joseph, Douglas School, 686 S. 13th 
East, Salt Lake City 2 
ensen, N. Howard, 35 N. First West, Tooele 
essup, Sylmar G., ‘Lewiston 
——o J. W., Supt., Cache Co. School Dist., 
ogan 
Kiser, sete, 1452 E. 27th South, Salt Lake 


ity 5 
Lamb, Delbert, 270 E. Center, Bountiful 


Lemmon, Cc. o. 857 E. Ramona Ave., Salt Lake 

a Mark C., 1234 S. 19th East, Salt Lake 

Merrill, Ray S., Elementary School, Pleasant 
Grove 

Morgan, Margaret E., 283 E. South Temple, Salt 
Lake Ci 

Nelson, Orville E., Wellsville 

Nielson, Lester J., Pres., Dept. of Elem. School 


Prin., Natl. 
Salt Lake City 


Educ. Assn., 724 Windsor St., 


—— Wendell, 1141 S. Fourth East, Spring- 
ville 
Nuttall, Drayton, B., Webster School, Magna 


946 E. 17th South, Salt Lake 


119 E St., Salt Lake City 3 
160 First Ave., Salt Lake 


City 3 
a. Frank G., 1521 S. Ninth East, Salt Lake 
ity 
Pre Mrs. Eva K., Salt Lake 


Randall, E. Lapra, 453 Washington Blvd., Ogden 
Roby, Mrs. Inez, 345 E. Third South, Salt Lake 


City 
Ryberg, Edith, 1227 S. 15th East, Salt Lake City 5 
Boxelder School, Corrine 


Sims, Archie, 
Soderquist, Oscar, R. F. D., Delta 


Nyman, Emil, 
City 


1 
Padgen, Mary, 
Pickell, Constance, 


171 First Ave., 


Soelberg, Charles E., 1264 Westminster Ave., 
Salt Lake City 

Strate, Fred C., 550 N. Sixth East St., Provo 
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Soares, Anna, Lanakila School, Honolulu 
Sutherland, Mark M., Box P, Pahala, Kau 
Thompson Mrs. Myrtle H., Kaiulani Elemen- 
tary School, Honolulu 51 
Wise os G. H., 1227 Pensacola St., Honolulu 
TE. Cosmo Clyde, Wahiawa School, Wahiawa, 


Wong, William T. S., 
Kauai 


Hanalei School, Hanalei, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Leges. Major D. K., 61st Inf., APO 717, 
mboanga City 
PUERTO RICO 


. anchini, Mrs. gaan. J A., Box 87, Coamo 

Inwarry, Alida, Box 164 i 

Rodriguez, Antonio, jr., he niversity of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras 

Rodriguez, Mrs. Marina F., 3 Palacios St., 
Santurce 

Saez, Antonio, Americo Salas 28, Santurce 34 

Segara, Mrs. Carmen J., 22 S. Agustin Calimano 

t., Guayama 
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Souffront, Luis Muniz, Puerto Rico Teachers’ 
Assn., San Juan 6 


FOREIGN 


Wang, Mrs. Joan Meng, Chinese Legation, 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican a 

Sosted, Harald A., Supvr. Elem. Educ., 
Balboa, Panama Canal Zone 

Dunn, N. W., Virreydel. Pino 3801, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina 

Hermansson, Ester, 
Sweden 

Zamora, Jesus M. Alfaro, Escuela Normal de 
Maestros, Perisca a San Lazora 23, Caracas, 
Venezuela 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


State Dept. of Beanies, 501 Dexter Ave., 
emtgoery 4, 
Hollis Burke Peiscclt ‘Library, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
— Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
riz 
Cartwright School, G. L. Downs, Prin., Route 3, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
School. District No. 2, Grade School, Bin. D, 
Williams, Ariz. 
Library, Arkansas Teachers College, Conway, 


Linnegatan 20, Gothenburg, 


Ark. 
General Library, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 


ville, Ark. 

ar ad of California Library, Berkeley 4, 
alif. 

Burbank Unified School District, 
ent’s Office, 245 E. Magnolia Ave., 
Calif. 

Library, Chico State College. Chico, Calif. 

“bby. City Schools, Mrs. Ardella Bitner 

a Supt., 604 S. Tamarind St., Compton, 


Superintend- 
Burbank, 


Presa rauate Free Library, School Dept., Fresno 
1, if 
Library, Fresno State College, Fresno 4, Calif. 
Hollister Elementary Schoo] District, C. C. Trim- 
ble, Supt., 1130 Monterey St., Hollister, Calif. 
Teachers Library, Board of Education, 715 
Locust Ave.; Long Beach 2, Calif. 
Library University of California at Los poate. 
405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Los Angeles Public Library, Serials Division, 
530 S. Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Library and extbook Section, 201 Sentous Street 
comer 1205 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 15, 
ali 
Mount St. Mary’s Colles, 12001 Chalon Rd., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif 
Contra Costa County Free Library, Jessie A. Lea, 
Librarian, Hall of Records, Martinez, Calif. 
Bar V Ranch School, Neil V. Bullion, Man- 
aging Owner, Nuevo, Calif. 
Oakland | Public Library, 659 14th St., Oakland 
12, 
Teachers Professional Libeasy, Admin. Bldg., 1025 
Second Ave., Oakland 6, Calif. 
Pasadena City Schools. Elem. Curriculum Co- 
aeepee, 320 E. Walnut St., Pasadena 4, 
ali 
Library, University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
California State Library, Mabel R. Gillis, Librari- 
an, Sacramento 9, Calif. 
Reference Library, Admin. Bldg., 825 Union St., 
San Diego, Calif. 
Teachers Professional Library, 
Francisco, Calif. 
University of California, Santa Barbara Library, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Superintendent of Schools, 1333 Sixth St., Santa 
onica, Calif. : 
Library, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 
Curriculum Laboratory, c/o Dean Triggs, Supt., 
Education Bldg., Ventura, Calif. 


93 Grove St., San 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Ventura County Free Library, Elizabeth R. Top- 
ing, Librarian, Box 771, Ventura, tos 
Library, Tulare County, c/o Edith W. Taylor, 
Visalia, Calif. 
Professional Library, Box 186, Boulder, Colo. 
Mary Reed _ Library, University of Denver, Den- 
ver 10, Colo. 
Library, Western State College of Colorado, Gun- 
nison, Colo, 
= College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Det t. nal aie Library, Yale University, New 
aven, Conn. 
Library, . Teachers College, 1h and 
Harvard Sts., wv. Washington 9, D.C. 
Miner Ph Colle Georgia or and Euc- 
lid St., N. pohinghen i, ‘DS. 
there, MB. oe Magazine, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
Public Library, Periodical Division, 455 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., N. W.. Washington, D.C. 
Library, naa a ed of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
P. K. Yonge School, Room 317, Gainesville, Fla. 
The Cushman School, Biscayne Blvd. and 60th 
St., Miami 38, 
Library, The University of Tampa, Tampa 6, Fla. 
Library, School Dist. No. 4, 107 W. ss Ave., 
Tampa, Fla 
Library, Albany State College, Albany, Ga. 
Fulton County Teachers Library, Kathleen Moon, 
Librarian, 345 Washington St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Library, Georgia Teachers College, G. S. Baillie, 
Librarian, a | ae Ga. ’ 
Library, Emory niversity, Margaret Jemison, 
Librarian, Emory University, Ga. 
Ricks College Library, Eldon C. Hart, Librarian, 
Rexburg, Idaho 
Lien, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Booth, Librarian, Charleston, 
Chieage Public’ Library, E. F. Young Room, 78 
ashington St., Chicago 2, IIl. 
John Crerar Library. | aR ee Bay, Librarian, 86 
E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
National Congress "of Parents and Teachers, 600 
S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Northwestern University, The "Joseph Schaffner 
Library, 339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
The University of Chicago Libraries. Periodical 
Division, ane 22, Chicago, IIl. ! 
Central School, H. W . Hightower, Prin., S. Fifth 
St., Effingham, III. 
Library, National College of Education, Sheridan 
Rd., Evanston, IIl. 
Central School, 156 School St., Libertyville, Ill. 
Rockland School, Rockland Rd., Libertyville, Ill. 
Western Illinois State Teachers Cre Regis- 
tration and Education, Macomb, 
Library, State Normal pac , = W. 
Welch, Librarian, Normal, Ill. 
——- "Polytechnic Institute, Library, Bradley 
Hall, Peoria, Ill. 
Irving School Faculty, Ninth and Payson Ave., 
Quincy, Iil. 
Illinois State Library, Springfield, Ill. 
eer. St. a College, 2701 Spring St., Ft. 
ne 8, In 
Our" blic Library, Teacher's Room, Fifth Ave. 
at Adams St., Gary, Ind. 
Library, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Butler University Library, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Indiana State mpoaty, 140 N. Senate Ave., In- 
dianapolis 4, 
Blaine School, , a Ind. 
Library, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Library, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Professional Library, Admin. Bldg., 1001 Har- 
tison St., Davenport, Iowa 
Drake University Library, Periodical Dept., Des 
Moines 11, Iowa 
Dept. of Public Instruction, State Supt. Jessie M. 
atker, Des Moines 19, Iowa 
University = Kansas, Extension Division, Law- 
rence, 
Library, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. 
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Library, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Ky. 

Library, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ky. 

Morehouse Parish School Board, 714 S. Washing- 
ton St., Bastrop, La. 

Materials Bureau, East Baton Rouge Schools, 
Room 201, Court House, Baton Rouge, La. 

Principal, Oil Field School, Evangeline, La. 

Johnson Lockett School, 3240 Law St., New 
Orleans 17, La. 

Orleans Parish School Board, New Orleans, La. 

Teachers Professional Libra Evelyn Peters, 
Librarian, 1835 Erato St., ew Orleans 13, La. 

Bangor Public Library, Louis Felix Ranlett, Li- 
brarian, Bangor, Maine 

Frank C. Frisbee School. Kittery, oe 

Library, University of Maine, Orono, Main 

Enoch ‘Pratt Free Library, Cathedral St., * Balti- 
more, Md. 

Library, Johns Hopkins University, Charles and 
34th Sts., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Library, State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. 

Boned of ° amen Worcester County, Snow 

1 

Libra 5 Teachers College, Towson, Md. 

<*> * Committee Office, Moore St., Belmont, 

ass. 

D. C. Heath and Company, Elementary Dept., 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

C. Heath and Company, Publicity Dept., 285 
‘Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

Public Library, Milton E. Lord, Director, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The Library, Boston Coollege, University Heights, 
Chestnut Hill. Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Massachusetts Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation, Ralph A. = Treas., 125 N. 
Maple St.. Florence, 

Library, State Teachers College, North Adams, 

ass. 

Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Hebrew Teachers College, Attn. Jeanette New- 
man, 14 Crawford St., Roxbury 21, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, Salem, Mass. 

my, State Teachers College, 486 Chandler 

Worcester, Mass. 

Gases Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. ° 

Detroit Public Library, Woodward and Kirby 
Aves., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Library, Marygrove College, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Sisters of St. Francis, 8151 Roylat Ave., Detroit 
12, Mich. 

Zimmerman, Elementary School, Corunna Rd. at 
Downey St., Flint 3, Mich. 

Library, Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing 13, Mich. 

State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 

Minneapolis Public Library. Hennepin Ave. and 
Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Board of Education rage 8 Rooms 102 and 103, 
Jackson Bldg., 15th Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Library, State Teachers College. St. Cloud, Minn. 

St. Paul Public Library, Fourth and Washington 
Sts., St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Library, State Teachers College, Mildred Eng- 
strom, Librarian, Winona, Minn. 

Elementary Library for DeSoto County, c/o Mrs. 
Paul S. Cooke, Hernando, Miss. 

Library, University of Mississippi, University, 

iss. 

Library, a Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, —* . Snider, Librarian, Cape Girard- 
eau, Mo. 

Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Booker eis a School, 430 W. Adams Ave., 
Kirkwood, 

Library, Macris Teachers College, 1517 S. Ther- 
esa Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Professional Library, Board of Education, 911 
Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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St. Louis Public Lipewry, Olive, 13th and 14th 
ts., St. Louis 3, 
Research Dept., Board of Education, 16 Selma, 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
Liver. Montana State Normal College, Dillon, 
ont. 
Lieesy, Montana State University, Missoula, 


Hactiog s College steers. Ruth D. Harris, Librari- 
an, pase. Nebr. 
Dept. of a :. Nebraska State Teachers College, 
earney, 
Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, Floy 
troll, Librarian, Kearney, Nebr. 
a fai lege Library, c/o E. E. Cossentine, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
University of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
a. Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, 


State Board of Education, State House, Concord, 


Keene Teachers College, «a N.H. 

Free Public Library, Ave. C and 31st St., Bay- 
onne, N. 

Public ‘School 1, Chatham, N.J. 

State Teachers College, J. J. Savitz, Glassboro, 


school 1, Attn. Mr. St. Thomas, Broadway, Hack- 


School 3, Attn. Dr. Patterson, State St., Hack- 
ensack, N. 

School 6, ttn. Marie Hennes, Jackson Ave., 
Hackensack, N.J. 

= qn State Teachers College, Jersey City 

Seton ran College Library, St. at s School, 

Hudson Blvd., Jersey City, N.J. 

Martinsville School, Martinsville, N.J. 

Board of Education, Admin. Bldg., 22 Valley Rd., 
Montclair, N. 

Newark Public ibrary, 5 Washington St., New- 


ark 2, N.J. 
Seton Hall College Library, St. Patrick’s School, 
72 Central Ave., Newark, N.J. 
a, State Teachers College, Paterson, i. 
State 5 eg, lege Dept. K, Trenton 
Rodgers Libra Universit School, New nes 
Bee ee Iniversitv, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
blic School, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y. 
fang AN. College, Brockport, N.Y. | 
Bureau of em Room 210, 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 2 N.Y 
Junior High School 210, Rochester Ave. and 
Park yo Brooklyn 13, & 2 
Lieary, gee University, 75 Lewis Ave., 
Buitao pon Library, Prone > N.Y. re 
t. St. Josep eachers College Library, assiz 
Circle, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
Library, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, N.Y. 
Main Library, State Teachers College, Geneseo 6, 


Queens Borough Public Library, Porietisals 
Div., 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 2, 

Education Research Committee, G. L. a 
ve Sec’y, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 


Library, New York Linksecalty, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N.Y. 

State Teachers College, Attn. Miss Gooden, One- 
onta, N. 

Library, State Teachers College, Oswego, N.Y. 

Library, Teachers College, Plattsburg, N.Y. 

Durand-Eastman School Library, Point Pleasant, 


N. 
Main Library, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 


Rochester re KA Library, 115 South Ave., Roch- 
ester 4 

Women's College Library, University of Roch- 
ester, Rochester, N.Y. 

Roslyn ive Height oe ap) George E. Bryant, 
Roslyn 
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Potent Library, 108 Union St., Schenectady 


N.Y. 

St. “hiedens Branch, New York Public Library, 14 
Bay St., Staten ‘Island $. BET. 

Library, "Syracuse University, Wharton Miller, 
Librarian, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 

World Book Company, Attn. H. O. Field, 313 
Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, N.Y. 

Library, Ap alachian State’ Teachers College, 


me, N.C. 

Alexander Street School, 901 N. Alexander St., 
Charlotte, N.C. 

kaony, North Carolina College for Negroes, Dur- 
am, N.C. 

Lhaeey. East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N.C. 

Library, Hendersonville Colored High School, 
Hendersonville, N. 

Library, Wainston- Salem Teachers College, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N.C. 

Salem College Library, Grace L. Siewers, Librari- 
an, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Library, State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. 

Chubb Library, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Professional Library, Admin. Bldg., 70 N. Broad- 
way, Akron 8, Ohio 

Library, University of Cincinnati, Periodical Divi- 
sion, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Public Library of Cincinnati, Periodical and 
Serial Dept., Vine St., Cincinnati. Ohio 

Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, 28 Cal- 
houn St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

Board of Education, c/o Librarian, 1380 E. 
Sixth St., Room 306, Cleveland, Ohio 

Sisters College of Cleveland, Elizabeth Bijek, Li- 
batt ohio 1027 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland 
1 

Library, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Headquarters Library, Board of Education, 1470 
Warren Rd., Lakewood 7, Ohio 

University of Toledo, 2801 W. Bancroft 

., Toledo, Ohio 

Toledo Public Library, 325 Michigan St., To- 
ledo 2, Ohio 

Library, po Oregon College of Education, 
Ashland, Ore 

Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Library, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Ore 

Curriculum Library, School Dist. 1, 631 N. E. 
Clackamas, Portland 8, Ore. 

Library Association of Portland, Order Dept., 
801 S. W. Tenth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 

Oregon — Library, Supreme Court Bldg., 
Salem 

School Diet 33, Vanport City 17, Ore. 

Easttown Township “5 District, First and 
Bridge Aves., Berwyn, ; 

Superintendent's Office, Floyd C. Fretz, Junior 
High School, Bradford, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Clarion Pa. 

a State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
urg, P: 

Erie Public Library, Erie, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. , 

Bucknell University Library, H. W. Hayden, Li- 
brarian, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Mifflinburg High School, M. W. Earl Thomas, 
Mifflinburg, Pa. 

Allegheny County Schools, 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Library, 160 Admin. Bldg., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 

a -“e State Teachers College, West Chester, 


345 County Office 


School District “s Spring Township, Box 126, 
West Lawn, Pa. ; 

Lycoming County Schools, Court House, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Library, Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

Providence Public Library, 229 Washington St., 
Providence, R.I. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Professional ong School Dept., 20 Summer 
St., Providence, 3 

Library, East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, Tenn, 

Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville 10, Tenn. 


Davidson County School Library, 509 Court 
House, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Elliott Library, Hume Fogg Bldg., 700 Broad 


St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Librat George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 
Library, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Tapes and Printing, Room 203, Little Cam- 
pus Bldg., University Sta., Austin 12, Texas 
Bonham Public Schools, J. B. Golden, Supt., 
Bonham, Tex. 

Library, ‘West Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon, Texas 

Southern Methodist University, Fondren Library, 
Dallas, Texas 

Library, Texas State College for Women, Box 
3715, Denton, Texas 

Library, College of Mines and Metallurgy, El 
Paso, Texas 

Public Library, Ft. Worth, Texas 

Library, University of Houston, 4901 St. Bern- 
ard, Houston, Texas t 

Prairie View University, W. R. Banks, Prairie 
View, Texas 

Library, Temple Junior College, Temple, Texas 

Beaver County School District, Miss Erma Ben- 
nett, Beaver, Utah 

Library, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 


Library, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, District 
chool, 221 Capitol a. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Rutland Public Schools, Box 48, Rutland, Vt. 

Hampton Institute, Schood of Education, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Library, State Teachers College, Radford, Va. 

Library, Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Wash. 

Roeder School, Dupont and Eye Sts., Belling- 


ham, Wash. 
Hargreaves Libra Eastern Washington College 
Education, Cheney. Wash. 


Library, Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Lind Consolidated Schools, Lind, Wash. 

Omak Public Schools, Dist. 19, Omak, Wash. 
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Library, State College of Washington, W. W. 
Foote, Librarian, Pullman, Wash. 

School District 3, . Hanawalt, Supt., Box 
327, Puyallup, Wash. 

Renton Elementary Schools, A. W. Dimmitt, Box 
359, Renton, Wash. 

Seattle Public Library, Periodical Dept., Seattle 


4, Wash. 

School of Education, 113 Seucstion Hall, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Spokane Public Library, Spokane, Wn. 

Library, Bluefield State College, Bluefield, W.Va. 

Leet, State Teachers College, Fairmont, W.Va. 

State Teachers College, Glenville, W.Va. 

Libra gs Sas Teachers College, Shep- 
her stown, W Vi 

Curriculum Dee. “Board ¢! mien. 351 W. 
Wilson St adison 3, 

Library, University of Wisconsin, 816 State St., 
Madison, Wis. 

State Dept. of Public eggs ene State Capitol, 
Room 147, North W: ing, Madison 2, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers ollege, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Public Library, 814 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 

Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis. 

State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Board of Education, George M. O’Brien, Supt., 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. 

Creston Valley United Schools, Elementary 
School, Creston, B.C., Canada 

Provincial Normal School, Fredericton, N.B., 
Canada 

Banuet School, 4563 St. Urbain St., Montreal 

, Que., Canada 

mc, University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada 

Chief oy Tomy of Schools, 701 Yates St., Vic- 
toria, Canada 

Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 2, Hawaii 

Teachers College Branch, University of Hawaii 

ibrary, Honolulu, Hawaii 
—- Escolar University, Memiola St., Manila, 


Law Dept. of Education, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico 
Librarian, Union Education Dept., Dr. E 31/1/2, 
Pretoria, South Africa 














State Associations of 


Elementary School Principals 


ie THE following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person 
reported as president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ae ng og OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) R. L. Booker, Russell 

School, Mobile. (2) Aurita D. Lyter, Whistler 

ARIZONA—PRINCIPALS’ DEPARTMENT OF ARI- 
ZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. (1) Edwon L. 
Riggs, Creighton School, Phoenix. (2) Arden 
Sta es, Longview School, Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL _ PRINCI- 
— ASSOCIATION. (1) Eva M. Ott, 61 Agnes 

Oakland. (2) Kathleen H. Stevens, 5266 

Village Green, Los Angeles 

COLORADO—AsSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Hugh M. Warren, 
Lowell-Washington Schools, Englewood. (2) 
Wilma Scott, 1717 Tenth Ave., Greeley 

CONNECT ICUT—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Bliss M. i. ess, 147 
Stearns St., Bristol. (2) Mildred A akeley, 
Clintonville Rd., New Haven 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Margaret R. Patter- 
son, 1673 Columbia Rd., ashington. (2) 
Mrs. Maud F. Roby, 4503 Oliver St., Riverdale, 


Divisions 10-13. ( .* Mrs. Ruth G. Savoy, 
1834 Vernon St., N. (2) Mrs. Rosa H. 
Jones, 113 W St., N. W. 

FLORIDA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PRINCIPALS. (1) G. F. Wilson, Ybor Elemen- 
tary School, Tampa. (2) Mrs. Lucille Ingram, 
Orange Grove School, Tampa 


GEOR TA Deranreanr OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Mrs. Rose B. Whit- 
worth, 856 Briarcliff Rd., N.E., Atlanta. g 
Emma Burnett, 141 Peachtree’ Hills, N 
Atlanta 

ILLINOIS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) J. Lewis Wimegarner, Ko- 
mensky School, Berwyn. (2) Mrs. Florence R. 
Kroeger, 415 Anthony St., Glen Ellyn . 

INDIANA—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Charles E. Lykins, Lincoln 
School, Muncie. (2) M. B. Stump, R.R. 13, 
Box 167-B, Indianapolis 

TOW A—DéPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY. SCHOOL 
PrINcIPALS, S. E. A. (1) W. C. Yeager, 3800 
Garrettson PN "Sioux City. (2) Fern Hayes, 
Ft. Dodge 

KANSAS—ASsSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY wg 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Joe Burke, Topeka. (2) C 
Wetlaufer, Topeka 

LOUISIANA—E,L EMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ DEPART- 
MENT. (1) Loretta R. Doerr, 721 St. Philip 
St., New Orleans. (2) Mrs. Doris Rogers, 
Farmerville 

MAINE—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Milton O. Dustin, Saco. (2) Mrs. Helen 

Brackett, 24 Federal St., Brunswick 
YLAND—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS Assocl- 

ATION. ( Arthur H. Griffee, Sykesville. @) 

Mrs. Elsie Bosley, Lynnbrook School, 


Bethesda 
MASSACHUSETTS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Agnes H. Hedberg, 
Winslow | ee Norwood. (2) Mary A. Dean, 
Shattuck School, Norwood 
MICHIGAN—DeEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Roy E. Robinson, 
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Board of Educ., | y Park. (2) Edna M. 
O’Brien, Park Schoo Bay City 
MINNESOTA—ELEMENTARY * Associ- 


— 1) James F. Lichtenberger, Seward 
School inneapolis. (2) Vera Mae Becker, 
Longfellow S School, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Mildred Burris, 
Tunica. (2) Aylene Hunt, 802 De L. Ave., 
McCom 


‘oO 
MISSOURI—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) S. A. Christian, Wels- 
ton. (2) Wayne T. Snyder, 3711 Jackson Ave., 

Kansas City 

NEBRASKA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Florence B. Reynolds, 
6820 N. 24th St., Omaha. (2) Mrs. Margaret 
F. O’Brien, 3702 N. 21st St., Omaha 

NEW JERSEY—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. fp Dr. Richard T. Beck, School 37, 
Jerse on (2) Dr. Mildred Moss, Washing- 
ton Scho Metuchen 

NEW YORK—AssociaTION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Burt D. Hawks, 
Kernan School, Utica. (2) Charles W. Joyce, 
223 Deerfield Dr., Rochester 

NORTH CAROLINA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Margaret Mc- 
Leod, Thomasville. (2) Mrs. Evelyn R. Sut- 
ton, Blair School, High Point 

NORTH CAROLINA—NeEGRO DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) A. H. 
Anderson, Kimberley Park School, Winston- 
Salem F 

OHIO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ DeE- 
PARTMENT OF OHIO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
(1) John H. Smith, 3847 Drakewood Dr., Cin- 
cinnati. (2) Dorothy Weagley, 2931 Neil Ave., 
Columbus 

OKLAHOMA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) S. Wilcoxson, Shawnee. 
(2) A. O. H. Setzepfandt, 
Pl., Tulsa 

OREGON—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Albert R. Beardsley, 4204 S. E. Og- 
den St., Portland. (2) H. Wayne Herald, Public 
School, Oswego 

PENNSYLVANIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Frank Kiewel, Phila- 
delphia. (2) Paul Varnum, 1421 LaSalle Ave., 
Pittsburgh 

RHODE ISLAND—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) ee Brogan, 
Bristol. (2) Sara L. Kerr, 78 Illinois St., Cen- 
tral Falls 

SOUTH DAKOTA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 


1547 S. Delaware 


Ella Royal, 320 S. Prairie Ave., Sioux Falls. 
(2) Gertie Belle Rogers, 209 W. Second, 
Mitchell 

TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 


visors’ ASSOCIATION. (1) H. A. Newsom, 405 
P: Peters, Se - (2) Gladys Simons, Route 
Box 543, Ft. Wort 
UTAH Eveoenvary «ee ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Drayton B. Nuttall, Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Salt Lake City. (2) Edith Ryberg 
1275 S. 15th, East, Salt Lake C City 
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VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- son, Logan. (2) Hazel Sizer, Central School, 
TION. (1) Mrs. F aa mage Howdershell, Ele- South Charleston : 
mentary School, Fairfax. (2) Charlotte Dad- | WISCONSIN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
mun, Patrick Henry School, Norfolk ASSOCIATION. (1) Philip H. Geil, 2941 S. Went- 

WASHINGTON—DivIsIoN OF ELEMENTARY worth Ave., Milwaukee. (2) Mrs. Ethel Speer- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) William Kendrick, schneider, 727 S. Jackson St., Green Bay 
Columbia Valley Garden School, Longview. (2) WYOMING—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
J. F. Zylstra, Marysville (1) Karl Hofmeier, 125 W. Sixth St., Sheridan. 

WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- (2) Lulu M. Lebhart, 500 W. 26th St., Chey- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Mae Cox Wil- enne 


Sectional Associations of 


Elementary School Principals 


HESE include organizations in counties, districts, zones and similar 

divisions of the states. In the following roster the symbol (1) is used 
to indicate the person reported as president and (2) is used to indicate the 
secretary. 


ARIZONA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ Potk County. (1) Mrs. Vera W. Silks, 
ASSOCIATION. Dixieland School, Lakeland. (2) Mrs. Eliza- 
SALT RIVER VALLEY. (1) C. I. Waggoner, beth S. Pooser, Central School, Lake Wales 
Rt. 1, Box 130-B, Tempe. (2) R. E. Simpson, SANTA Rosa County. (1) A. L. Gillman, 
Box 2256, Phoenix Rt. 2, Milton. (2) M. Luther King, Box 289, 

CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ Bagdad 
ASSOCIATION. GEORGIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
Bay SECTION. (1) Mrs. Erma B. Reese, Rt. 1, ASSOCIATION 
Box 91, Acampo. (2) Robert N. Rushforth, 830 Bins COUNTY. (1) Jessie Rice 214 Hines 
Regal Rd., Berkeley ) Ter., Macon. (2) Mabel H. Harris, 1416 Ogle- 
ENTRAL SECTION. (1) Frances Howison, thorpe St., Macon 
Central Fremont School, Merced. (2) M. T. CHATHAM COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Joseph, 1201 Ninth St., Monterey AND SUPERVISORS’ CLUB. (1) Ruth Folger, 405 
CENTRAL Coast SECTION. (1) Howard W. E. Henry St., Savannah. (2) Mrs. Doro- 
Hazeltine, 879 Essex St., San Luis Obispo thy Ayers, 603 Anderson Ave., Savannah 
NortH Coast SECTION. (1) Jack Simpson, FULTON County. (1) E. P. MclIlwain, 707 
Union Elementary School, Ukiah. (2) Glenn Martina Dr., N. E., Atlanta. (2) Pauline 
Waldner, Mendocino Cash, Rt. 1, College Park 
NORTHERN SECTION. (1) Roy E. Learned, EIGHTH District. (1) Mrs. Ida M. Carpen- 
176 E. St., Sacramento. (2) Bertram G. ter, 204 Cherry St., Jesup. (2) Pauline Cul- 
Chappbell, 3919 McKinley Bldg., Sacramento breth, Rt. 2, Waycross 
SOUTHERN SECTION. (1) Duncan Harnois, ILLINOIS—Principats’ CLus, District 75. (1) 
Bret Harte School, Burbank. (2) Marcella Helen Harding, 1940 Sherman Ave., Evanston. 
Richards, 1125 Kipling Ave., Los Angeles (2) Gertrude Kisch, 2519 Ridge Ave., Evanston 
Contra Costa County. (1) Harold De MARYLAND—ELEMENTARY CHOOL  PRINCI- 
Fraga, Box 464, Pittsburg. (2) Paul E. Wal- PALS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ters, Box 164, Byron ALLEGHENY COUNTY. (1) Dorothy Shires, 
SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. (1) Ben F. Fu- Box 725, Cumberland (2) Myrtle Dean, 233 
ate, 296 Grand View Dr., Yucaipa. (2) Clara Elder St., Cumberland 
errin, 522 Vista St., Ontario MONTGOMERY COUNTY. (1) Mrs. Elsie D. 
SAN MATEO County. (1) Mrs. Dorothy Bosley. Elementary School, Finksburg. (2) Mrs. 
Jones Downey, San Bruno. (2) William E. Lillian Somervell, Elementary School, Kensing- 
Brown, Washington School, Burlingame ton 
SANTA CLARA County. (1) Raymond G. Ruf, PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY. (1) Mrs. Marian 
Rt. 2, Box 119, San Jose. (2) Bernard Watson, Holmes, College Park School, College Park. 
Saratoga Grammar School, Saratoga (2) Emily Turner, Baden School, Baden 
SANTA Cruz County. (1) Edith King, Box TRI-COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
36, Aptos. (2) Paul E. Walters, Box 312, Deane, Shires, Box 725, Cumberland. (2) 
Soquel Anne . Tennant, 313 Greene St., Cumber- 
SONOMA County. (1) Mrs. Ethel Howard, land 
Sebastopol. (2) Anna F. Gerholdt. Court MASSACHUSETTS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
House, Santa Rosa CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 
COLORADO—AssocIATION OF ELEMENTARY District 6. (1) Marie M. Gearan, State 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. Teachers College, Fitchburg. (2) Mary Quinn, 
WESTERN Division. (1) Ella Day, Morgan Laurel Street School, Fitchburg 
School, Montrose. (2) George Wolf, 335 Gun- District 10. (1) Mrs. Elizabeth T. Newell, 
nison Ave., Grand Junction 65 Spring St., Medford. (2) Agnes H. Hed- 
FLORIDA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ bere Winslow School, Norwood 
ASSOCIATION. ORTH SHORE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
PINELLAS COUNTY. (1) Mrs. Katherine Wil- Group. (1) William Earle, Center School. 
cox, South Ward School, Clearwater. (2) Mrs. Salem. (2) Ruth K. Simons, 66 Essex St., 


Mildred Helms, Elementary School, Largo Beverly 
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MICHIGAN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION , 

REGION 2. District Principals’ Section. (1) 
Alda Mumaw, Jerome School, Saginaw. (2) 
Edna O’Brien, Park School, Bay Ci 

MISSOURI—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

PEemiscot County. (1) J. E. Brown, Caruth- 
ersville. (2) James L. Cassidy, Cooter 

St. Francois County. (1) B. F. Rasche, 
Flat River. (2) Nelly Humphrey, Esther 

St. Louis County. (1) Harold T. Downs, 
Lockwood School, Webster Groves. (2) Flor- 
ence Rush, Henry Hough School, Kirkwood, 

NEW JERSEY—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION 

ABSECON ISLAND PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Mar- 
aret L. Stevenson, pat High School, At- 
antic City. (2) Ethel C. Hammell, Massachu- 
setts Avenue School, Atlantic City 

ATLANTIC COUNTY ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS, 
(1) Luther O. Good, Senior High School, At- 
lantic City. (2) Mabel C. Castle, Madison 
Avenue School, Atlantic City 

BERGEN COUNTY. (1) Gilmore Fisher, Ruth- 
erford. (2) Jessie George, Westwood 

CUMBERLAND CouNTY. (1) Mrs. Bertha M. 
Lyons, 702 Plum St., Vineland. (2) Edith D. 
Mitchell, 215 Pine St., Millville 

GLOUCESTER County. (1) Dr. George 
Wright, Public Schools, Glassboro. (2) Mrs. 
Lidie Wells, Mantua School, Mantua 

District VICE-PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 

Ethel M. Wille, 450 Fourth Ave., Newark. 
(2) Helen E. Reichert, 90 N. Ninth St., New- 
a 


+? 
NEW MEXICO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Dona ANA County. (1) Mrs. Katye Horton 
West Picacho School, Fairacres. (2) Mrs. Peari 
Crossett, Anthony 

NEW YORK—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
GENESSEE COUNTY SCHOOLMASTERS’ 


Beenons’ 


CLUuB. 


1) Horace B. Myers, Wolcott Street School, 
oe (2) Donald Horr, LeRoy High School, 
oy 


Nassau County. (1) John W. Robertson, 
Floral Park-Bellerose School, Floral Park, L.I. 
2) Dudley C. Snyder, School 24, Valley 
tream, L.I. 

ROCKLAND CouNTy. (1) Mrs. Georgia D. 
Rupprecht, West Nyack. (2) Abba M. Cor- 
coran, Pearl River 

OHIO—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO TEACH- 
ERS ASSOCIATION. (1) Carl Doebler, Gunckel 
School, Toledo. (2) Marvalene Day, Ridge 
Street School, Bowling Green 

SOUTHEASTERN OHIO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ DEPARTMENT. (1) DeWitt Terry, 
Waverly. (2) Gladys Simpkins, 15 Woodward 
Ave., Athens 

SOUTHWESTERN OHIO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ DEPARTMENT. (1) C. B. Cleaver, 
1928 Delaware Ave., Norwood. (2) H. E. 
O’Neal, Cheviot 

PortaGE County ScHoot Masters’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) A. J. Kauber, New Milford. 
(2) P. F. C. Schnozler, Ravenna 

LEMENTARY PRINCIPALS OF SUBURBAN 
CLEVELAND. (1) Helen Ullum, 11709 Lake Ave., 
Lakewood. (2) A. Marie Spence, 1908 Hampton 
Rd., Rocky River 

OREGON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. 

LANE County. (1) Robert Graham, 519 N. 
Tenth, Cottage Grove 
MARION County. (1) Lloyd D. Girod, Route 
6, Salem. (2) Mabel Sumpter, Salem 
CENTRAL REGION. (1) Irving Elle, The Dalles. 

(2) Albert Nelson, Bend 








TENNESSEE—. 


UTAH—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


EASTERN REGION. (1) Cecil Holloway, Baker. 
(2) Dora Crouter, Pendleton 

NORTHWESTERN REGION. (1) Lynn Johnson, 
Oregon City. (2) Errol Hassel, Tigard 

SOUTHERN REGION. (1) Wilbur Robinette, 
Klamath Falls. (2) Cecil Robers, Grants Pass 

WESTERN REGION. (1) Gail Good, Eugene. 
(2) Blanch McBee, Corvallis 

PENNSYLVANIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ ROUND 
TABLE. (1) O. P. Ballintine, Har-Brack Union 
High School, yy F (2) games S. 
Snoke, 345 County Office Bldg., Pittsburgh 

PHILADELPHIA SUBURBAN ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION (1) James L. Beighle, 
Bryn Mawr School, Bryn Mawr. (2) J. Oliver 
Carson, Abington ; 

IDDLE TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) R. N. Chenault, 


Warner School, Nashville. (2) Mrs. Alton 
Green, Franklin School, Franklin 
TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 


visors’ ASSOCIATION OF T. S. T. A. 

Districr I. (1) C. O. Chandler, Orange. 
(2) B. P. Hopper, Highlands 

Districr 7. (1) John W. White, Reagen 
School, Sweetwater. (2) F. J. Baker, Olney 

Districr 8. (1) F. E. McDavid, Kilgore. 
(2) Dorothy Harris, Overton 

District 9. (1) Bonnie Willis, Wellingto 

Tri-County AREA District 8. (1) E. T. 
(2) Porter, Leaverett’s Chapel School, Overton. 
(2) Dorothy Harris, Overton 

THE PANHANDLE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) J. B. Speer, Canyon 
ASSOCIATION, 
ALPINE ScHOOL District. (1) Ray S. Mer- 
rill, Central School, Pleasant Grove. (2) Mar- 
vin Allen, Page 
PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

CHESTERFIELD COUNTY. (1) Mrs. Marguerite 
Hancock, 3019 Semmes Ave., Richmond. (2) 
Alberta F. Smith, 118 Shore St., Petersburg 

FarrFAX County. (1) Rebecca Owen, Lorton. 
(2) Mrs. Sylvia D. Allen, Woodbridge 

ORFOLK County, District L. (1) Garfield 
Shafer, Jr., Rt. 1, Green Acres, Portsmouth. 
(2) Mrs. Olga Jenson Curling, 716 Redgate 
Ave., Norfolk 2 

PITTSYLVANIA CouNTy. (1) Mrs. Lillian 
Giles Inman, Box 332, Chatham. (2) Mgrs. 
Frances Prayne, Rt. 2, Danville 

ROANOKE COUNTY. (1) Margaret Littlejohn, 
204 Wycliffe Ave., Roanoke. (2) Mrs. May C. 
Duncan, 1406 Rugby Blvd., Roanoke 


WASHINGTON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 


PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

KiNG County. (1) Thomas E. Marsden, 
Richmond Beach. (2) Gilman Ronald, Haller 
Lake School, 13510 First, N. E., Seattle 

SKAGIT CouNTy. (1) L. G. Nyhus, Rt. 5, 


Mt. Vernon. 
WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
Barsour County. 0) Bretsel Harris, Beling- 
ton. (2) Mrs. Fern Mellie, Philippi 
BERKELEY CouNTy. (1) George O’Brien, 
Martinsburg 
Boone County. (1) L. L. Jeffrey, Jeffrey 
BRAXTON County. (1) Hugh Squires, Flat- 
woods 
Brooke CounTtY. (1) F. H. Barnhart, Fol- 
lansbee. (2) Elizabeth L. Boni, Follansbee 
CABELL County. (1) Myron Hensley, 146 


Norway Ave., Mpatinggen. (2) Margaret 
Bunch, 1120 Fifth Ave., Huntington 
CALHOUN CouUNTy. (1) Troea Morrison, 


Grantsville 

Cray County. (1) Marie Ellyson, Fola. (2) 
Myrtle Coulter, Clay 

DDRIDGE COUNTY. (1) Fred Freeman, Rt. 

3, Salem. (2) Gertrude Smith, Rt. 3, Salem 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


FAYETTE County. (1) Cecil shemesee. 
Montgomery. (2) R. E. Cavendish, Oak 
GILMER County. (1) Asa V. Couper he 
ner. (2) Earl R. Boggs, Glenville 
GRANT County. (1) C. D. Sions, Petersburg 
GREENBRIER COUNTY. (1) Margaret Harrah, 
Crawley. (2) Howard Scott, Ronceverte 
HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. (1) Edgar J. Scanlon, 
Green Spring 
. oa County. (1) Mary Sutton, R.F.D. 
Po mcey 
Harpy County. (1) Ira Combs, Needmore. 
(2) Ernest Strawderman, Lost “a3 
RRISON COUNTY. (1) Irene Vincent, Hay- 
wood. (2) Cecil Wagner, McWhorter 
JACKSON County. (1) Willard Kessel, 
Evans. (2) O. P. Davis, Ripley 
JEFFERSON CouNTY. (1) C. W. Shipley, 
Shepherdstown. (2) James Moler, Charles 
Town 
KANAWHA County. (1) Hazel Sizer, 188 
Park St., St. Albans. (2) Mrs. Emelyn M. 
Myers, 708 Main St., Charleston 
EWIs County. (1) Ancil T. Peterson, Rt. 
2, Horner. (2) Anice Garrett, Rt. 1, Weston 
LINCOLN County. (1) Ebb Cummings, Sias. 
(2) Mrs. Natala Adkins, Porter Fork 
LoGAN CouNTy. (1) Mrs. Veuna White, 
Logan. (2) Amy Ecols, Monclo 
ARION COUNTY. (1) F. Walter Cox, Fair- 
mont 
MARSHALL County. (1) Thomas E. Welch, 
McMechen. (2) Dorothy Dean, McMechen 
MAson County. (1) Leola Wolf, Mason (2) 
Bertha Jenkins, Hartford 
McDowELt County. (1) W. H. Morgan, 
Raysal. (2) Mrs. Gladys Nunnally, Wilcoe 
MERCER COUNTY. (1) Everett Bailey, Box 
347, Princeton 
MINERAL CouNTY. (1) Melvin Heiskell, 
a (2) A. N. Burgess, 100 Chestnut St., 


Ke 
Taeo County. (1) Ed Ferrell, Lenore. (2) 
Glenn Hatcher, Gilbert 
MONONGALIA COUNTY. (1) Charlotte De- 
Vault, 139 Jackson Ave., Morgantown. (2) 
Ava E. Hall, Stewartstown Rd organtown 
MONROE County. (1) Claude Bostic, Willow 
Bend. (2) Ada Young, Pickaway 
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Morcan County. (1) Alonzo G. Davison, 
Berkeley Springs. (2) Lorenza D. Widmyer, 
Berkeley Springs 

—— County. (1) Harry Straley, Rich- 
woo 

Outo County. (1) Frank B. Maupin, 2600 
Eoff St., Wheeling 

PENDLETON COUNTY. (1) O. R. Mallow, 
_ Tract 

LEASANTS COUNTY. (1) O. B. Farren, St. 
Marys. (2) Edgar E. Simonton, Belmont 

POCAHONT&s COUNTY. (1) Max Poscover, 
Marlinton 

PRESTON COUNTY. (1) Summers McCrum, 
Jr., Kingwood. (2) Paul Jenkins, Albright 
6 _— County. (1) Carl H. Ball, Win- 
ie. 

RALEIGH County. (1) Norval R. Cooke, 209 
Orchard Ave., Beckley. (2) Glenna Under- 
wood, Beckley 

RANDOLPH COUNTY. (1) E. L. Irons, 24 
Pleasant Ave., Elkins. (2) Clara Manning, 316 
Second St., Elkins 

Ritcuigs County. (1) Kenneth Cottrill, Mac- 
farlan (2) Hosea Prather, Smithville 

Ros Ng County. (1) Elizabeth Rhodes, Spen- 
cer 

SUMMERS COUNTY. (1)' Minnie Cox, Hinton. 
(2) Josephine Gardner, Hinton 

TAYLOR COUNTY. qa) Fred D. Robinson, 227 
Maple Ave., Grafton 

UCKER CouNTyY. (1) Forister Randolph, 
Hambleton. (2) Sue Armentrout, Parsons 

TYLER County. (1) Carl Nichols, Meeker 

See County. (1) Daniel Jones, French- 


<, Warn County. (1) Calvin R. Reynolds, 
rum 

WEBSTER County. (1) G. E. Arthur, Cowen. 
(2) Lettie Hamrick, Lie ay 2 Springs 

WeEtTzEL County. (1) A Anderson, Pine 
Grove. (2) Della Gilger, fom Martinsviile 
. arg County. (1) Mamie Cheatham, Eliza- 
et 

Woop County. (1) Fy 4 Morton, Wil- 
liamstown. (2) Edwin R. Amos, Rt. 5, Par- 
kersburg 
; WYOMING County. (1) George Nolley, Mul- 
ens 


Local Associations of Elementary 
School Principals 


ie THE following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person 
reported as president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ABILENE, Ls Pe orig PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) M. Sheffield, 1125 Hickory St. 
(2) S. E. Pass, es Meander St 


OHIO—ELEMENTARY — MEN 
Pace, Fraun- 


PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) a As _ 
eltner, ettes 


Suet | School. (2) Edgar 


ALEXANDRIA, VA.—PRrRINcIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(1) Helen Waide, Douglas MacArthur School. 
ALPEN A ae a or, Washington School 

LEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. a Fred T. Hawley, McPhee 
School, 415 Lincoln St. (2) ts. Myrtle 
Gehrke, Nar yen School, Ossineke 


ALTOONA, PA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND 


Sesgunmntes? ASSOCIATION. (1) Mary Crist, 


— 19th Ave. (2) Caroline Eckles, 3 25th 
ve, 


ATLANTA, GA.— 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 


visors’ CLus. (1) R. A. Shelby, High School 
LEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLUB. (1) Dorothy Orr, 1012 St. Charles 
ot N. E. (2) Mrs. L. N. Thompson, 87 


ark Circle, N. E. 
BAKERSFIELD. CALIF.—PriNcIPALs’ CLuB. (1) 


Carolyn Harris, 1811 Alta Vista Dr. (2) Ern- 
est Hunter, 1302 Chester Ave. 


BAY CITY, MICH.—-ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


CLusB. a) Mary H. Bickett, 1018 Broadway. 
(2) Alta M. me My 1607 Fifth Ave. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


Cus, (1) "Mrs. Lois Bowen, 2564 Liberty. (2) 
Esther McDermand, 2297 Ave. 


BELLINGHAM. WASH.—ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT. 


(1) Beryl J. Bruff, 2908 Sunset Dr. (2) Blanche 
Bertrand, 311 Cedar St. : 
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BERKELEY, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) George J. Burkhard, 1321 
a7 ver Place. (2) Robert N. Rushforth, 830 


BEVERLY MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ag (1), Elizabeth G. Harding, 27 Sherman 
(2) Aimie A. Woodbury, 85 Hale St. 
BIRMI NGHAM, ALA.—ELEMENTARY  PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLUB. (1) G. C. Morrow, Moore School. 

(2) Emma Koenig, ectee School 

BLOOMINGTON, .—PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
Ben Johnson, 715 Hunter Ave. (2) Glen Allen, 
2024 E. Third St. 

BOSTON, MASS.—ELEMENTARY. PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Walter A. Cremen. 3p Powder 
House Rd., Medford. (2) Charles O. Ruddy, 
165 Tempie St., West Roxbury 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CiusB. (1) Anna Cain, Barnum School. 
such Elizabeth Roche, 30 Calvin Ave. 

FFALO, N. Y.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
on. (1) Ray W. Smith, School 43, 
a Benzinger St. (2) pH at. A. Grine, School 
1, 349 Busti Ave 

CAMDEN, N. —Pasmcwass’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Howard W. rown, Whittier School. (2) Men- 
del Tubis, Stevens School 

CASPER, WYO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
{) Margaret Chambers, Grant School. (2) 

linor Ne ow McKinley School 

CEDAR RAPID W A—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLUB, (1) Isabella J. Campbell, Garfield 
yong 2) Catherine Eckstein, 1558 Bever 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Principats’ CLus. (1) 

. RR, Moore, 67 Logan St. (2) Jesse Wisener, 
; “Lambol S$ 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Frank Huffaker, 215 Chest- 
nut St. (2) Anna Lee Shipley, Central School 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Principats’ CLus. (1) Glenn 
Cc. Worst, 8131 S. May St. (2) Isabella E. 
Fitzsimons, 185 N. Wabash Ave. 

AuxiLiary I. (1) Elizabeth G. Howland, 
6167 Caldwell Ave. 

_ Auxiviary II, (1) Rose A. Clark, 5501 Wash- 
ington Blvd. (2) Marion D. Moran, 7921 Sauga- 
mon St. 

Auxiuiary III. (1) Mrs. Olga Saunders, 
1400 Lake Shore Dr. (2) Elizabeth Shanley, 
1318 Thorndale Ave. 

AUXILIARY VIII. (1) Marie Voy Brewster, 
7627 Constance Ave. (2) Glenn C. Worst, 8131 

May St. 

Etta Fracc Younc Cius. (1) Honora Mc- 
Guire, 7300 Prairie Ave. (2) Mary Sullivan, 
6719 Sheridan Rd. 

Georce How Lanp Cus. (1) Ralph R. Wil- 
liams, 7427 Bennett Ave. (2) J. Chester Bil- 
horn, 3846 N. Kedvale Ave. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ CLusB. (1) John H. Smith, 3847 
Drakewood Dr. (2) Elizabeth Guilfoiie, 14 
Ft. Thomas Ave. c Ft. Thomas 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ag (1) Adela M. Losch, 2559 Channing 

University Heights. (2) Martha B. Mar- 
bowie, 2600 Hampshire Rd., Cleveland Heights 


CLIFTON. N.J.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
George Walker, Se 12. (2) Eleanor Sen- 
ningen, Schoo 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Robert L. Davis, 1911 N. 
caeene St. (2) Kenneth Chandler 326 E. Cache 


la Poudre 

CORPUS CHRISTI, gm PRIN- 
ane Cius. (1) M. L. Langford, 3033 To- 
oF (2) James Buck, 2506 Grews 

D LLAS, TEXAS—PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) M.M 
Myers, Spence Junior High School. (2) Ben 
Matthew pagumont School 

DAYTON. HIO—ApMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN 

EDUCATION. (1) Besse L. Fouts, 1309 Harvard 
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es. (2) Dorothy von Engeln, 140 La Belle 


DAYTON, OHIO—PRINCcIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
J. R. Goodrich, R. R. 10, Free Pike. (2) Wilda 
Schafer, 344 East Dr. 

ETR it, MICH.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
a, te (1) Owen Stemmelen, 2234 Junc- 
ion. (2) Janet Renton, 5111 W. Outer Dr. 

DUBUQUE, IOWA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Ann Steinmetz, 2175 Rosedale. (2) 
Mrs. Eva Keane, 1118 Center Pl. 

DULUTH, MINN.—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVIS- 
ors’ CLus. (1) Chester W. Wood, Derfeld 
High School. (2) Anna B. Nelson, Jefferson 


School 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—PrINcIPALs’ ASSOCIATION, 
(1) Mrs. Katharine W. Summers, School 2, 
Madison Ave. (2) Mary M. Hopkins, School 
12, Magie Ave. 

ERIE, PA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Charles Cross, Wayne School. (2) 
Melvin Morse, 507 W. 28th St. 

EVANSTON, ILL.—Principats’ CLus. (1) Helen 
Harding, 1940 Sherman Ave. (2) Gertrude 
Kisch, 2519 Ridge Ave. 

EVERETT, WASH.—ApDMINISTRATIVE UNIT. (1) 
O. V. Lange, 3411 Kromer St. (2) Robert 
Farnsworth, 3423 Bell St. 

FALL RIVER, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Louise a hy, Jerome Dwelly 
School. (2) Agnes M gs 1491 High- 
land Ave 

FLINT, MICH. —ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Glad Edgar, 310 Stockdale St. (2) Mrs. 
Kathryn Faner Lobban, 810 Detroit St. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—AsSOCIATION OF PRIN- 
CIPALS AND VICE PRINCIPALS. (1) Fritz Hill, 
2601 Evans Ave. (2) Louise Wiggins, 900 


Fogg St. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY  PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Elect different chairman month- 
ly. (2) James W. Wiseheard, Goliad School 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Principats’ Ex- 
CHANGE CLUB. (1) ae Termeer, Sheldon 
schogl. 2. (2) Grace W. Johnson, 516 Burton 


HAMILTON, OHIO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Fern N. Keltner, 659 
Millikin St. (2) Edna Henes, 647 Franklin St. 

HARTFORD, CONN. —PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) 
Edwin B. judd, 422 yeemungien Ave. (2) Mar- 

uerite_E, Furey, 80 Garden St. 

HAZEL PARK, 8 2 es ft PrINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Ruth M. Blackman, United 
Oaks School. (2) Mary J. Trainor, Lacey 
School 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—WoMEN PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Eva C. Moynihan, 149 Brown Ave. (2) 
Lillian M. Donoghue, 309 Walnut St 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Wilmie Moore, 
Central School. (2) Grace Casebolt, Roosevelt 


School 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Adah M. Hill, 3448 
N. Pennsylvania St. (2) Mary E. Morgan, 717 
E. 48th St. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—WoMEN ADMINISTRA- 
TORS AND DIRECTORS OF EDUCATION. (1) Laura 
— reome, South Bend. (2) Helen Goppert, 

Washington St. 

JACKSON MICH.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 

CIPALS’ Crus. (1) Mabel I. Scott, 909 Second 
. (2) peugeot Dahlem, 419 N. Blackstone 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—WoMEN PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION OF JERSEY City. (1) Margaret 
eemen, 145 Harrison Ave. (2) Constance 
Rafter, 46 Kensington Ave. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Principats’ Cus. (1) 
Irma Archbold, 740 Stuart Ave. (2) Mrs. Mari- 
on Risley, 310 W. Vine 

KANSAS erry. KANSAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLus. (1) Elizabeth Hepler, Mark Twain 
School. (2) Lola Kenton, 1920 N 3ist St. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—AssociATION OF PRINCI- 
PALS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (1) Paul M. 
Marshall, 429 E. 65th Ter. (2) James A. Haz- 
lett, 805 E. Gregory 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
7. (1) B. B. Linville, 714 Hitt St. (2) 

Sweeney, 1721 Charles St 

LAWRENCE, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Lilian B. Haverty, 297 S. 
Broadway. (2) Helen F. Gainey, 1 Kingston 


St. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Principats’ RouNpD Ta- 
BLE. (1) T. Q. Srygley, Senior High School. 
(2) Robert well, Jr., Garland School 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PrINCI- 
paALs’ CLuB. (1) Ida F. Coleman, 10334 Ten- 
nessee, West Los Angeles. (2) Mrs. Kathleen H. 
Stevens, 731 N. Detroit St., Los Angeles 

LOWELL, MASS.—MastErs’ "CLus. (1) William 
W. Dennett, 121 Sanders Ave. (2) John E. 
Barr, 168 Sixth St. 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Carl Bailey, 2214 29th St. (2) W 
Kary Mathis, 2319 28 8th St. 

LYNCHBURG, VA —ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Dorothy I. Pratt, 30 N. Princeton 
Circle. (2) Mrs. Catherine P. Watts, 1060 
Rivermont Ter. 

MALDEN, MASS. —WOMEN ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Annie E. Lee, 33 Park St. 
(2) Helen Aughtigan, 72 Mountain Ave. 

MEDFORD, ASS.—WOMEN PRINCIPALS’ As- 
—. (1) Ida B. Jacques, 26 Bradlee Rd. 
(2) Agnes Sweeney, 100 Otis St. 

MERIDIAN, Mise —PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) J. 
B. Pearson, Senior High School- Junior College. 
(2) Irene Smith, Chalk School 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Harold W. Peterson, Keefe 
Avenue School, 1618 W. Keefe Ave. (2) Mor- 
rison Sims, Brown Street School, 2029 N. 29th 


St. 

MOUNT VERNON, Y.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Di. Laura B. Harney, Pen- 
nington School. (2) Ruth O. Ferguson, Long- 
fellow School 
MUNCIE, IND.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Mae H. Vice, Forest Park 
School. (2) Helen Waldo, Riley School 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—PRrINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ COUNCIL. (1) Jo Kathryn La Mantia, 
507 Houston. (2) Mrs. Maurine Hightower, 
897 baer ton Ave. 

NEWA J.—Pusiic SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
pony (1) Wray E. Sexton, Ann Street 
- ~ | (2) William B. Hargrove, Elliott Street 


NEW. BEDFORD, MASS.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) M. Louise Savage, 297 Allen St. (2) 
Ruth E. Chace, 31 Parker St. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Principats’ CLus. (1) 
George Corrigan. (2) Margaret Fitz Simons, 
Roger Sherman School 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION, 
(1) Alice J. Molony, 2306 Peniston St. (2) 
Alma V. we. 2318 Dublin St. 

NEWPORT, R. I.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) P. Francis Carroll, Clinton Ave. 
(2) Same 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—THe New York Princi- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Anna E. Lawson, 
Junior High School 81, 212 W. 120th St. (2) 
Mrs. pemmepett C. Bronson, 212 W. 120th St. 

NEW Y N. Y.—New YorK PRINCIPALS’ 
lly ry Edward J. McNamara, 155 W. 65th 
St., New York. (2) Sara Rhodes, 769-A St. 
Mark’s Ave., Brooklyn 

NORFOLK, VA.—PRINCIPALS’ CLus. (1) A. 
ig nes ~— — = High _—— (2) High 

ee School 

OMAHA, NEB —ELEMENTARY PRrINcIPALs’ CLUuB. 
(1) Bertha Peterson. (2) Ida Marie Borg, 3805 
ne St. 


FLA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
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Crus. (1) Mrs. Charlotte M. Brelsford, 2101 
University Dr. (2) C. L. Durrance, West Cen- 
tral School 

OTTUMWA, IOWA—PrINcIPpALs’ Crus. (1) 
—_ Davidson, 438 Hamilton St. (2) “Albert 

agner, 625 Hamilton St. 

PASADENA, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AssociaTion. (1) Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, Box 

(2) Alice C. Toy, 1100 E. Green St. 

PATER SON, N. J.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) D. Stanton Hammond, 309 E. 42nd St. (2) 
Fred V. Coyle, School 4, Clinton St. 

PEORIA, ILL. —ELEMENTARY MEN PRINCIPALS’ 
Cus, (1) E. L. Zehr, 1229 Seneca Pl. (2) 
Jonas C. Hall, 829 W. Wilcox Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—PrincIpAts’ CLusB. (1) 
— s Lamond, 331 E. Phil Ellena St., Mt. 

(2) Morrison Booth, 1223 Wakeling St. 

PHOENIX. ARIZ. —ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRA- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Howard Soule, Mon- 
roe School. (2) Ada Sundquist, 342 W. Culver 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ROUND TABLE OF PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(1) Evelyn Oberlin, 245 Melwood Ave. (2) 
Mildred Sharpe, 18 E. Meyers Ave. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—PrINcIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
James Shannon, 614 Pennridge Rd. (2) Chester 
Sterling, 997 Greentree Rd. 

RTLAND, ORE.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Henry Keeney, 3034 N 
32nd Ave. (2) Tillman Peterson, 6106 N. E. 
22nd Ave. 

PORTSMOUTH, VA.—PrINcIPALS’ CLusB, (1) 
George B. Ish, 58 Court St. (2) A. R. Musick, 
54 Aylwin Rd. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION, (1) Francesca Cosgrove, Temple 
Street School. (2) Charlotte C. Tennant, -John 
Howland School 

PUEBLO, COLO.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLuB. (1) Victoria Cristiano, 903 E. 
Abriendo Ave. (2) Hazel MacFarlane, 2401 
Grand Ave. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—District ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Eugene Lyle, Carlile 
School. (2) Roger Standefer, Central School 

RACINE, WIS.—Principats’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Frank McCall, Washington Junior High School. 
(2) Werner s. Smith, 740 Cleveland Ave. 

REVERE, MASS, —PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Alice 
Clarke, 405 Fenno St. (2). Marion L. Bartlett, 
167 Crescent Ave. 

RICHMOND, VA.—PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Leslie Bush, Stuart School. (2) Roland 
Galvin, Westhampton School 

RICHMOND, VA.—PRINCIPALS’ DIVISION OF 
RICHMOND TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Kath- 
erine L. Johnson, 29 E. 18th St. (2) Mrs. Sara 
G. F. Holmes, 2118 Greenwood Ave. 

ROANOKE, VA.—BoarD OF PRINCIPALS. (1) 
Mrs. Esther Farrar, Knollwood Rd., Lee High 
Park. (2) Nell D. Walters, 414 Walnut Ave. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
COUNCIL. (1) Fred B. Parker, 59 Tremont St. 
(2) Ragina K. Kennedy, 450 Humboldt St. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (i) Helen Pattinson Webber School, 
2600 Prescott St. (2) Alice Batcke. Morley 
School, Lapeer Ave. 

SAINT JOSEPH, MO.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Ethel Farthing, 1115 Ashland Ave. 
(2) Celia Sutherland, 2814 Sherman Ave. 

SAINT LOUIS, MO.—ELEMENTARY _ SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) John W. Edie, 
7022 W. Park. (2) Mabel E. Boss, 4961 
Laclede Ave. 

SAINT LOUIS, MO.—CLuB oF WOMEN PRIN- 
CIPALS. (1) Mabel E. Boss, 4961 Laclede Ave. 
(2) Martha S. Casey, 5929 Waterman Bivd. 

SALINA, KANSAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 

Crus. (1) Susie oe 148 N. Eighth St. (2) 

Sadie Conover, 115 E. Beloit 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Principats’ Associ- 
ATION. (1) Frank S. Allen, 1441 Yale Ave. 
(2) Elva Cotterell, 1979 Yale Ave. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Granire Disirict 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. q) 
. A. Jackman, 4616 Highland Dr. (2) N 

Webb, 1311 5 Stratford Ave. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS AND SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION. (1) 
sue Higgins, 916 = Mistletoe. (2) Mrs. Bess 

Nash, 728 Peck Ave. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—ADMINISTRATORS’ CLUB. 
(1) Bruce McLean, 3584 Herman Ave. (2) 
Helen F. Dillon, 7134 Olivetas St., La Jolla 

SAN JOSE, CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 

(1) Mrs. Eveleen A. Minshall, 1180 
—- St. (2) Mary Dalesandro, 332 N. Sec- 
ond St. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—PrINcIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Eari M. Towner, 6856 31st N.E. (2) Selma 
PP an Whilt, 3059 Austin. 

IOWA—ADMINISTRATION CLUB. 

1) a Johnston, Board of Educ. Bldg. (2) 

Yea eager. Whittier School 

SIOUX CITY, To 2 hee PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. MA) H. Foster, 5 Stewart Ave. 
2) Charlotte Ray 201 Terrace Apts. 

Oo PORTLAND, | MAINE—ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. 
Myrtle Kuehling, 27 Arlington Rd. (2) Mrs. 
Gwendolyn W. Bourke, 19 Lewis St., Portland 

STOCKTO CALIF.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Blanche Epperson, 1754 
Michigan Ave. 
Oxford Way 


(2) Rudolph Freeman, 1781 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y.—MEN PRINCIPALS’ AND Su- 
PERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) John J. Condon, 
Nottingham High School. (2) Henry Berberick. 


a of Educ. 
TAMPA, FLA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ Coun- 
= (1) Mrs. Mozelle Sommerkamp, 904 Mc- 


SEDO Lucille Ingram, 3710 Tampa St. 
TOLE OHIO—PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ 
CLUB. (1) Bertha Bishop, Newbury School. (2) 
eM 7% Spring School 
J.—ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP OF 
TRENTON’ P A ASSOCIATION. (1) George 
2. Krall, Junior my School No. 1. (2) Edith 
. Hoffman, Junior High School No. 3 
A, IKLA.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCcI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. @) George J. Hooper, 
1539 E. 17th St. (2) P. H. Cunningham, 1331 
S. Indianapolis 
WATERBURY, CONN.—PrInc!IPAts’ Cus. (1) 
Mary K. Wall, 112 Stone St. (2) Gertrude A. 
Doran, 539 E. "Main St. 
WICHITA, KANSAS—ASSOcIATION OF ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) J. K.. Dirks, 
ait, \ Emporia. (2) Gertrude Hatfield, 236 


S. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Cius oF WOMEN 
PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISORS. (1) Ethel Dal- 


ton, 147 N. Broad St., (2) Mrs. Evelyn R. 
Sutton, Ada Blair School, High Point 
WORCESTER, MASS.—PRINcIPALS’ CLUB. (1) 


oseph A. Paré, 1235 Pleasant St. (2) Elizabeth 
. McManus, 25 Vassar St. 

YORK, PA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) 
Bensy a. (2) Goldie Sweeney, Duke Street 
choo 
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Subject Index 


Administrative action, 24-25, 37, 58, 64-66, 
102-103, 107-108, 111-13, 114-15, 116, 
120-21, 201-203. 

Africa, 87. 

Agencies in intercultural or international 
education, described, 278-80. 

Allentown, Pennsylvania: author from, 118; 
picture from, 197. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 226, 

American Association of University Wom- 
én, 32. 

American Education Week, 124. 

American Federation of Labor, 181. 

American Junior Red Cross: community 
programs, 33-36, 77; school programs, 
43, 45, 87-92, 133; activities, 206-207, 
254-55; described, 278. 

American Service Institute, 61. 

American Womens Volunteer Service, 128. 

Anti-Defamation League of the B'nai B'rith, 
188. 

Arithmetic, 28, 50, 220. 

Armistice Day, 62. 

Art Week, 205. 

Art, 28, 56, 60, 83-84, 90-91, 121-22, 132, 
204-207, 221. 

Assemblies and pageants, 59, 71, 78, 119, 
121, 128, 132. 

Association for Childhood Education, 27, 
30. 

Association of Junior Leagues of America, 
Inc., 254, 

Atlanta, Georgia, author from, 140. 

Attitudes: significance, 12, 95-96, 98-101, 
251; cultivation of, 13-15, 77, 108-10, 
116-17, 120-21, 160-64, 169, 177-84, 
196-99, 244-45; 272-74; evaluation of, 
104, 175-76, 245-46. 


Baldwin County, Alabama, author from, 
230. 

Bay Minette, Alabama, author from, 230. 

Bellingham, Washington, author from, 74. 
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Bibliographies, 214-16, 247-48, 267-70, 
275-77. 

Blevins, Arkansas, author from, 125. 

Book Week, 118, 158, 255. 

Books, children’s preferences, 208-16. 

Boston, Massachusetts, author from Teach- 
ers College of the City of Boston, 170; 
author from public schools, 204. 

Boy Scouts, 95, 259. 

Brazil, 78. 

Bucks County, Pennsylvania,’ author from, 
218. 

Bridgewater, Massachusetts, author from 
Bridgewater Teachers College, 165. 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, 66, 69, 


72, 243, 245, 278. 


Cafeteria, 122. 

Catholic pupils, 45, 70, 177-84. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, picture from, 79, 193. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee: author from, 27; 
citywide program discussed, 27-32; pic- 
ture from, 129, 137; school report 
quoted, 207. 

Chicago Commons Settlement House, 188. 

Chicago Roundtable of Christians and 
Jews, 188. 

Child nature, analysis of, 15-19. 

China Institute in America, Inc., 221. 

China, study of, 76-77, 191-92, 218-21. 

Chinese-Americans, 67, 70, 188. 

Chinese News Service, Inc., 221. 

Cleveland, Ohio, picture from, 11. 

Clubs, 59, 120, 133, 155-59, 227-29. 

Committee action: in curriculum develop- 
ment, 24-25, 52-62; on intercultural rela- 
tions in general, 26, 27, 61-62, 108-10, 
242-49, 

Community survey, 251, 265. 

Community service and cooperation, 37, 61, 
66, 235. 

Conferences by teachers and others, 25-26, 
65, 224, 232, 242-48. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 181. 
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Correspondence across international bound- 
aries, 34, 87-89, 147-50, 151-54, 190-91, 
255. 

Council Against Intolerance in America, 72, 
279. 

Culture of present day, analysis of, 19-21. 

Curriculum, analysis and revision of, 24, 66, 
74, 123-24, 195-96, 237-38. 


Daughters of the American Revolution, 61. 

Delta Kappa Gamma, 27. 

Democratic group living, 42-43, 57, 155- 
59, 162-63. 

Denver, Colorado: picture from, 180; au- 
thors from, 187; author from University 
of Denver, 236. 

Detroit, Michigan: picture from, 23; author 
from Wayne University, 47; author from 
public schools, 75; citywide program dis- 
cussed, 47-51. 

Doll: Festival, 38. 

Dolls, 23, 50, 126-27, 171-73. 

Doyleston, Pennsylvania, author from, 218. 

Dramatics, 77-78, 138-39, 143-46, 185-86. 

Duluth, Minnesota, author from, 127. 

Dunbar, West Virginia, author from, 116. 


East and West Association, 71, 172, 221, 
279. 

East Greenwich, Rhode Island, author from, 
123. 

Economic barriers to goodwill, 262-63. 

Elizabeth, New Jersey, author from, 80. 

England, 145, 147-50, 151-54, 190-91. 

Escanaba, Michigan, author from, 208. 


Fair Employment Practices Committee, 181. 

Fairs and fiestas, 68, 80-86, 124, 125-26, 
264-67. 

Family backgrounds, studied by children, 
46, 58-59, 93-94, 186. 

Far East, study of, 218-25. See also, China. 

Fellowship of the Democracies, 151. 

Film Workshop, 245. 

Films, 49, 127, 132, 174, 245, 269. 

Friendship Press, 90. 
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Geography: study of separate nations, 28, 
94, 76-77, 124-25, 135-39, 158-59, 192, 
220; relation to goodwill, 186-87. 

Gifts from abroad, 88, 89, 150, 190-91. 

Gifts to children abroad, 35, 75, 78, 88-89, 
126, 149-50, 190-91. 

Girl Scouts, 40, 95, 188. 

Greeley, Colorado, author from, 189. 

Guidance, 57. 


Hampton, Virginia, author from Hampton 
Institute, 135. 

Health education, 194-99, 220. 

Hibbing, Minnesota: author from, 33; pic- 
ture from, 148. 

Huntington, West Virginia, author from, 
76. 


I Am an American Day, 62. 

Institute of International Education, 227. 

Inter-American studies, 47-51, 75-76, 124- 
26, 230-35, 236-41, 256-58. 

International Education Assembly, 139. 

Italian Americans, 67, 197. 

Ithaca, New York, author from, 186. 


Jacksonville, Illinois, author from, 121. 
Japan, 87, 139. 

Japanese-American pupils, 38-39, 258-60. 
Jews, 45, 69, 70, 182-84, 188, 255-56. 
Junior American Citizenship Club, 61. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan: author from, 188; 
picture from, 261. 

Kansas City, Missouri, author from, 111, 
151. 

Keene, New Hampshire, 
Teachers College, 122. 


author from 


Labor problems, 263-64. 

Lakewood, Ohio, author from, 185. 

Language arts, 28, 30, 48, 50-51, 54-55, 
96, 118, 219-20. 

La Porte, Indiana, author from, 126. 

Latin-American pupils, 39, 117, 124, 125- 
26, 187, 236-37. 

League of Women Voters, 27, 32. 

Library materials, 58, 118, 130-31, 221, 
238, 247-48, 250-71. 
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Los Angeles, California, author from, 200. 


Madison, Wisconsin, author from Edge- 
wood College, 177. 

Mexican-Americans, 39, 80, 117, 124, 125- 
26, 130-34, 160-64, 238. 

Mexico, 75, 80-86, 89, 160. 

Migrants, 39-41. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, author from, 87. 

Montclair, New Jersey, author from, 120. 

Music, 27-28, 36, 56, 59, 80-86, 91, 118, 
121, 132, 145, 221. 

Music Week, 36. 


National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 108, 172. 

National Children’s Fund, 35, 88-89. 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 72, 245, 280. 

National Education Association: meeting, 
217; Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education, 177; De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
officers, 4, membership list, 282-353. 

National groups, pupils of various back- 
grounds, 37-39, 43-45, 59, 67-72, 93-94, 
114, 117-20, 130-32. 

National Union of Teachers (British); 154. 

National Urban League, 172. 

Nations, contributions of to culture and 
civilization, 29-30, 87-88, 96, 118, 121, 
124-25, 128, 129, 135-39, 158-59, 189-90. 

Nature study, 30-49, 157-58. 

Negro History Week, 107. 

Negro life, studies of, 31, 72, 109, 127-28, 
146, 165-69, 177-82, 187, 188-89, 260- 
61. 

Negro pupils, 68, 69, 70, 72, 98-104, 105- 
10, 135-39, 187, 250, 260-61. 

Newark, New Jersey: author from, 24; 
citywide program discussed, 24-26. 
New Braunfels, Texas, author from, 117. 
New Haven, Kentucky, author from, 186. 
New Jersey Department of Public Instruc- 

tion, 184, 

New Rochelle, New York, author from, 

147. 
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New York, New York: picture from, 2, 
212, 217; author from Cooperative 
School’ for Teachers and The Mills 
School, 12; author from public schools, 
63, 127; citywide program discussed, 
63-73; author from Corpus Christi 
School, 177; author from Walt Whitman 
School, 192. 

Norwood, Massachusetts, author from, 155. 


Oakland, California: author from, 143; 
picture from, 265. 

Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, 50, 237, 239, 241. 

Oneonta, New York, author from State 
Teachers College, 225. 

Orientation of new pupils, 103. 


Palos Verdes Estates, California, author 
from, 37. 

Pan American Day, 75, 78, 125. 

Pan American Union, 231, 280. 

Parents, services for, 40, 70, 243. 

Paris, France, picture from, 249. 

Parent-teacher associations, 25, 40, ¢1. 

Pasadena, California, author from, 77. 

Phoenix, Arizona, author from, 125. 

Physical education, 28, 57, 194-99. 

Pictures, 71, 172-73, 245. 

Pifiata party, 125-26. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: author from, 52; 
citywide program described, 52-62; De- 
partment of Curriculum Study and Re- 
search, quoted, 217. 

Poetry, 91. 

Portland, Oregon, author from, 120. 

Prejudice, see Attitudes. 

Preschool pupils, 170-76, 252-53. 

Principals, associations of, 354-360. 

Principles underlying intergroup education, 
63-64, 102, 106, 117, 144-45, 170-71, 
218-19, 244-45. 

Protestant pupils, 45, 255-56. 

Pueblo, Colorado, author from, 191. 

Pulaski Day, 62. 


Race relations: education for improvement 
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of, 31, 38-39, 67-72, 98-104, 105-10, 
111-13, 114-15, 131-32, 165-69, 177-82, 
188, 242-49, 258-61; bibliography, 247- 
48. 

Radio, 49, 61-62. 

Recordings, 62, 270. 

Religious agencies, cooperation with, 31, 
43-45, 65-66, 69. 

Resource persons visiting schools, 49, 108- 
09, 127-28, 173, 190-91, 223, 226-29, 
242-44. 

River Forest, Illinois: author from, 188, 
242; picture from, 246. 

Rural schools, 125, 230-35. 

Russia, study of, 29, 94, 109-10, 172. 


St. Louis County, Missouri, author from, 
126. 

San Antonio, Texas, author from, 124. 

San Diego, California, author from, 74. 

San Francisco, California, author from, 93, 
118, 119. 

Santa Monica, California, author from, 76. 

Science, 50, 157-58, 192, 220. 

Sioux City, Iowa, author from, 114. 

Social studies, 28, 44-46, 48, 52-54, 104, 
119-20, 123-24, 135-39, 143-46, 160-64, 
165-69, 177-84, 210-11, 218-22, 264-67. 

Society for the Psychological Study of So- 
cial Issues, quoted, 23. 

Soviet Photo Agency, 172. 

Spanish language study, 74-75, 200-203. 

Spanish-speaking pupils, see Latin American 
pupils. 

Springfield, Massachusetts: author from, 42; 
citywide program discussed, 42-46. 

Stamford, Connecticut: author from, 122; 
Board of Education quoted, 169. 


Teachers, education of from intergroup 
education, 28, 65, 122-23, 217-48, 250- 
52. 

Teachers college students, 122-23, 226-29. 

Teaching materials: preparation of, 27-28, 
52-58, 66, 109-10, 123-24, 218-25; use 
of, 250-70. 

Three Rivers, Michigan, author from, 121. 


, 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma, author from, 189. 


United China Relief, Inc., 221, 223. 

United Nations: in class activities, 20, 44, 
46, 97, 146, 149, 264-65; charter, 142, 
271-72; flag, 144. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization: charter quoted, 
2; development of, 271-72. 

United Parents Association, 65. 

United Service Organizations, 128, 187. 

United States 
Service, 172. 

United States Office of Education; authors 
from, 5, 250; cooperation in_ inter- 
American education, 47, 75, 218, 220, 
223, 230, 231, 236, 239; described, 280. 

United War Fund Drive, 61. 

Universities, cooperation with school sys- 
tems, 29, 47, 238-41. 


Government Information 


Vanport City, Oregon, authors from, 98, 
105. 


Washington, D.C., author from, 128, 190; 
authors from United States Office of Edu- 7 
cation, 250; author from National Edu- J 
cation Association, 271. 

Westfield, Massachusetts, 
160. 

Whittier, California, author from Whittier 7 
College, 194. 

Winfield, Kansas: author from, 75; picture ¥ 
from, 89. 

Woman’s Council for Postwar Europe, 126. 

Woodlake, California, author from, 130. 

Workshops for teachers, 67, 218-25, 230-7 
31, 237, 240-41, 242-48. 

World Goodwill Day, 98, 121. 

World organization, 96-97, 140-42, 
46. 


authors from, 7 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 187, 
245. 

Young Women’s 
133, 187. 


Youthbuilders, 66, 71, 252. 


Christian Association, 








